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SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
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|* this paper I shall use the term“ public lature and was defeated, That all the 
libraries” as meaning free municipal li- Northern States, where general education 
braries organized under State laws and sup- and the common-school system are estab 
ported by general taxation. ‘This defini- lished, have not bv legislation pr vided 
tion will exclude from our notice a large also for the public library—the natural ally 
number of libraries established on other and supplement of that system—is doubt 


foundations, some of them richly endowed less owing to the fact that the people have 


and partially accessible to the publi ’ not asked for such legislation. “The una 
The rapid increase in the number and nimity of the vote by which towns have 
importance ol public libraries, both in this ace ‘pted taxation for the « Ipport ot publre 


country and in England, is perhaps the libraries is significant. ‘The Commissioner 


most marked feature of educational devel of Education at Washington recently m ide 


opment during the past twenty-five years; inquiries on this point, and received replies 
for within that brief period the firstot them = from 37 towns and cities. In 32 of these 
was opened to the public, the vote was unanimous; in 5 there was 
My subject, as announced in the pro- a divided sentiment, but the vote was 173 
gramme, requires me to spe ik of popular in favor to 515 against taxation, ‘The vote 
objections ; yet ] must contess that ~ pular of the rate-p yers in some English towns 


appreciation ot these institutions, Where they and cities where free lib 
have been established, would have furnished — tablished was as follows 


a more attractive theme. As their founda 


tion involves taxation, that prolific source 
of political controversy, it is somewhat re- Winchester 33 , 
markable that in the eleven States of our Bolton ‘ 

Union where public-library statutes have Cambnd 

been enacted, so little public discussion has 
occurred, and so tew objec tions have been K d 
offered. I have heard of no instance where Mackburn 
such a bill was proposed in a State legis Dundee, no dissentient 
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By the latest statistics of the Bureau of 
Education, it appears that there are 188 
public libraries in eleven of the United 
States. Of these five are Eastern States— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut; five are West- 
ern States— Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa; and one is a Southern State— 
Texas, Eight of these States have passed 
public-library statutes within the past ten 
years. In the number of libraries the States 
rank as follows: Massachusetts, 127; Ih- 
nois, 14; New Hampshire, 13; Ohio, 9; 
Maine, 8; Vermont, Connecticut, and Wis- 
consin, 4 each; Indiana, 3; Towa and 
Texas, 1 each. In the number of vol- 
umes they rank as follows (in round num- 
bers): Massachusetts, 920,000; Ohio, 144,- 
000; Illinois, 77,000; New Hampshire, 
52,000; Maine, 34,000; Indiana, 26,000; 
Vermont, 16,000; Connecticut, 15,000; 
‘Texas, 10,000; Wisconsin, 6000; Iowa, 
1ooo. ‘The aggregate number of volumes 
in these libraries is 1,300,000, and their an- 
nual aggregate circulation is 4,735,000 
volumes. It is noticeable that no one 
of these libraries is in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, or any of the Middle States. The 
representatives from those States in this 
Conference may be able to account for this 
hiatus in the statistics of the Bureau of 
Education. 

In this brief sketch of the statistics of 
our American public libraries we have not 
found much evidence of popular objections 
to their inception and organization. In 
England, however, where the questions of 
national schools, secular schools, and pa- 
rochial schools are still mooted, the idea of 
levying a general tax for the support of a 
library free to all, and furnished with books 
adapted to the capacities of all classes, 
was not in harmony with the traditions and 
public policy of that people. In 1848, the 
same year that the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, at the suggestion of Josiah Quincy, 
Mayor of Boston, passed an act authorizing 


the city of Boston to maintain a public li- 
brary, Mr. William Ewart, member of 
Parliament, moved in the House of Com- 
mons for a committee of inquiry respecting 
libraries. Such a committee was raised, 
and Mr. Ewart was appointed chairman, 
Much evidence was taken; a report was 
made; and in February, 1850, a bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
enabling town councils to establish public 
libraries and museums. “ Our younger 
brethren, the people of the United States,” 
says the report, “have already anticipated 
us in the formation of libraries entirely open 
to the public.” The bill proposed limited 
the rate of taxation to one halfpenny in the 
pound; required the affirmative vote of 
two thirds of the rate-payers; restricted its 
operation to towns which had at least ten 
thousand inhabitants; and provided that 
the money so raised should be expended 
only in building and contingent expenses. 
This bill, meagre indeed compared with 
the later enactments of Parliament, met 
persistent opposition from the conservative 
benches. An ex-Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer objected because it did not give suffi- 
cient powers to form a library; and he 
should object to it more strongly if it did. 
Who was to select the books ? Was every 
publication that issued from the press to be 
procured ? or was there to be a censor- 
ship introduced ? Another member claim- 
ed that the bill would enable a few persons 
to tax the general body of rate-payers for 
their own benefit, and the library would de- 
generate into a political club. Col. Sib- 
thorp thought that, however excellent food 
for the mind might be, food for the body 
was more needed by the people. “ 7 do 
not like reading at all,” he said, “ and 
hated it when I was at Oxford.” Lord 
John Manners said he could not support 
the bill, because it would impose an addi- 
tional tax upon the agricultural interest. 
Mr. Spooner feared these institutions might 


be converted into normal schools of agita- 
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tion. Sir Roundell Palmer—since the 


Lord Chancellor of England—was most ap- 
prehensive that the moment the compulsory 
prin iple was introduced, a positive check 
would be imposed upon the voluntary, self 
supporting desire which existed among the 
A division being taken on the bill, 
there were 118 ayes and ror noes. ‘The 
bill passed the House of Commons in July, 


and the House of Lords, without opposition, 


pec } le. 


in August, 1850. 

The Manchester, Liverpool, and Bolton 
free libraries were immediately organized 
under this act, the cost of the books being 
defrayed by public subscription. In 1853 
similar legislation was extended to Scotland 
and Ireland. In July, 1855, the new hbra- 
ries having gone into operation with the 


most encouraging results, a new and more 


liberal library act was passed, by a vote of 


three to one, which raised the rate of taxa- 
tion from a halfpenny to a penny in the 
pound, and allowed the income to be ex 
pended for books. Its provisions were 
made to include towns, boroughs, parishes, 
and districts having a population of 5000 
inhabitants, and permitted two adjoining 
parishes, having an aggregate population 
of five thousand, to unite in the establish- 
ment of a library. 

In 1866 the library act was again im- 
proved by removing the limit of population 
required, and reducing the two-thirds vote 
on the acceptance of the library tax to a 
bare majority vote. Provision was also 
made for cases in which the overseers of 
parishes refused or neglected to call a meet 
ing of the rate-payers to vote on the ques- 
tion. 
calling of such a meeting, and the vote 


Any ten rate-payers could secure the 


there taken was made binding and legal. 
The English free-library system is now 
so firmly established that it will not be 
changed except to expand and enlarge it. 
Its chief supporters are the middle « lasses, 
the artisans and laborers, who, with their 
numerous 


most patrons, 


families, are its 


The recent extension of suffrage in England 


has strengthened the system, No candi 
date for official position wnao opposed it 


t 
could hope It has been found 
that rated 
into political clubs and schools of agitation, 
No trouble has 
books, and no censorship of the 


for suCCess. 


} 


free libraries have not degen 


risen in the selection of 
press Was 


required, It was at first supposed that all 


books relating to religion and politics—the 
subjects on which people quarrel most— 
The experiment of in 
Man- 
chester and Liverpool libraries, where the 


books were purchased by private subserip 


must be excluded. 
cluding these books was tried in the 


tion, and no controversy ansing therefrom, 


all apprehension of evil from this cause was 


allayed, Parliament doubled the rate of 


taxation, and permitted the purchase of 
books from the public funds, “Phe adoption 
of the compulsory system has not imposed 
a check on the voluntary and self-support 
ing desire of possessing books which ex 


isted among the people. It has strength 
and ample proof of this 


the 


ened that desire ; 


statement could be furnished if pre 
scribed limits of this paper would permit. 

It is singular that objections to public 
libraries have come mainly from men—as 
we have seen from the debate in the British 
Parliament—who are educated, and in gen 
eral matters of public welfare are intelligent 
above their fellows. These objections, 
however, were uttered before the persons 
making them had given the subject any 
attention, and hence they were disqualified 
from entertaining an opinion. 

Nearly all the objections to public libra- 
ries which have been expressed in this coun 
try—and these appear more frequently in 


private conversation than the publi 


prints—may be classed under three heads : 

1, The universal dread of taxation. 11 
braries cost money. In every city and 
town of the land there is a feeling that the 


present rate of taxation Is all that the prop 
erty and business of the place will bear 
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This feeling existed before the taxes were 


one half their present rates. There is a 


generous rivalry among our cities and towns 
S¢ h ) Is: and 


in the maintenance of 


localities which furnish the best facilities for 
education are regarded as the most desira- 


ble 


as a matter of pul 


places for residence. Viewed simply 


lic economy, no city can 


afford to dispense with its educational 


system, or to permit it to degenerate. The 
public brary also should be maintained as 
the supplement of the public school, carry- 
ing torward the education of the people 
from the point where the public school 
leaves it. 

2. There are certain theoretical objec- 
tions offered to the establishment and main- 
tenance of public libraries. One is that 
the 
people. 
books, and others prefer to pay for their 


library tax bears unequally upon the 
Some persons do not care to read 
own reading. ‘The same objection is quite 
as valid against any system of public edu- 
cation. ‘To lay the burden of education uni- 
formly upon property, and to tax the owner 
who has no children, or, having children, 
prefers to educate them at private schools, 
is another glaring instance of inequality. 
No taxation for the maintenance of public 
health, the introduction of water and gas, 
the construction of roads, bridges, and 
sewers, bears equally upon every member 
of the 
the distribution of 
necessity, an organized municipality would 


community. If perfect equality in 


these burdens were a 
be an impossibility. 

Perhaps the most popular objection to 
public libraries is the one urged by the 
few disciples of Herbert Spencer—that gov- 
ernment has no legitimate function except 
the protection of person and property, as 
the original compact of society is simply for 
the purpose of protection. All else is pa 
ternal, pertains to the commune, and tends 
The 


a police, « uirts of jus 


to) perpetual antagonism. govern 


ment may Support 


tice, prisons, penitentiaries, and similar in- 
stitutions, and can do nothing else. 

How are the people under this theory to 
be educated? The reply is explicit: Un- 
less they will educate themselves, they are 
to be educated. 


not How is the public 


health to be maintained ? It is not to be 
maintained by any interference of govern- 
Who is to build bridges and sewers 


Nobody. Im- 


agine, if it be possible, a community where 


ment. 
and lay out public parks ? 


such a Utopian theory was carried out. 


Such a government fortunately does not, 
and never did, exist on the face of the globe. 


The “general welfare’—which includes 
protection—is expressly stated in the pre- 
amble of the national constitution to be 
the purpose of our government, and the 
same expression is found in nearly all the 
State constitutions, Whatever the people 


desire, and whatever will, in their judg- 
ment, conduce to the general welfare, is a 
legitimate subject for governmental action. 

‘he only orthodox object of the institu- 
tion of government,” says Mr. Jefferson, 
“is to secure the greatest degree of happi- 
ness possible to the general mass of those 
under it.” Herbert 


wrote his “ Social Statics” before the Brit- 


associated Spencer 
ish Parliament passed an act for the sup- 
Mr. Ewart’s bill 


was then before Parliament ; and Mr. Spen- 


port of public libraries. 


cer, in that work, took occasion to fling 
a sneer at it. In the preface of his Ameri- 
can edition, written in 1864, he states, with- 
out remodelling the text, that “the work 
does not accurately represent his present 
opinions.” 

3. The third and last class of objections 
to public libraries to which [ shall direct 
the kind and 
quality of the books circulated. These ob- 


your attention relates to 
jections, which are usually made by educat- 
ed and scholarly persons, are based on an 
entire misconception of the facts in the 


case. ‘The objectors do not divest them- 
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selves of the old idea that libraries are est ib 
lished for the exclusive benefit ef scholars ; 
whereas the purpose of these is to furnish 
reading for all classes in the community. 
On no other principle would a general tax 
or their support be justifiable. The masses 
of a community have very little of literary 
and scholarly culture. ‘They need more of 
this culture, and the purpose of the library 
is to develop and increase it. This is done 
by placing in their hands such books as 
they can read with pleasure and apprec iate, 
and by stimulating them to acquire the Aadéut 
of reading. We must first interest the read- 
er before we can educate him; and, to this 
end. must commence at his own standard 
of intelligence. ‘The scholar, in his pride of 
intellect, forgets the progressive steps he 
took in his own mental development—the 
stories read to him in the nursery, the boy’s 
book of adventure in which he revelled with 
delight, and the sentimental novel over 
which he shed tears in his youth. Our ob- 
jector supposes that the masses will read 
books of his standard if they were not sup 
plied with the books to which he objects ; 
but he is mistaken. Shut up to this choice, 
they will read no books. When the habit of 
reading is once acquired, the reader’s taste, 
and hence the quality of his reading, pro- 
gressively improves. 

The standard histories, technical works 
of science, and even Shakespeare’s plays 
and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” are sealed 
books to a larger portion ot every com- 
munity than are willing to acknowledge the 
fact. “When a boy,” said John Quincy 
Adams, “I attempted ten times to read 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ I was mortified, 
even to the shedding of tears, that I could 
not conceive what it was that my father 
and mother so much admired in that book, 
I smoked tobacco and read Milton at the 
same time, and for the same motive: to 
find out what was the recondite charm in 
them that gave my father so much pleasure. 


After making myself sick four or five times 


with smoking, I mastered that accomy 


ment: but I did not master Milton. Iw 


nearly thirtv vears of age when I first read 


Paradise Lost’ with delight and t 
ment.” 

If our objectors mourn over the standard 
of books which are read by the pubhie, they 
may be consoled by the fact that i rule, 
people read books better than themselves, 
and hence are benefited by reading \ 
book of a lower intellect tal or moral st ind 


ard than the reader’s is thrown aside in 
disgust, to be picked up and rea l by a per 
son still lower in the scale of menta nd 
moral development. 

I do not lament, or join in the clamor 
sometimes raised, over the statistics of 
prose fiction cireulat do at public librarie 
Why, this lamentation over one specifi 
form of fiction? The writers of such prose 


fiction as is found in our libraries were as 


eminent and worthy men and women as 


the writers of poetical fiction, dramatic fic- 
tion, or, I might add, the fiction which 
passes in the world as history and biography. 
History professes to relate actual events, 
biography to describe actual lives, and 
science to unfold and explain natural laws 
and physical phenomena. Fiction treats 
these and other subjects, mental, moral, 


sentimental, and divine, from an ideal or 


artistic standpoint; and the great mass of 
readers preter to take their knowledge in 


this form. More is known to-day of the 
history and traditions of Scot! ind, and of the 
social customs of London, from the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens 


than from all the histories of those localities. 
Fiction is the art element in literature, and 
the most enduring monuments of genius in 
the literature of any people wre works. of 
the imagination. 


It is said that there is much poor fiction, 


and the statement is true. So there are 
many poor picture poor tatue 

wretched chromos and more wretched 
plaster casts Phat these productions fined 
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purchasers is evidence that there are per- 
sons whose ideal standard of excellence is 
even below these feeble efforts, and they are 
educated thereby. 

But there are novels, we are told, which 
are immoral and positively debasing. So 
there are immoral paintings and indecent 
plastic objects. ‘The art of photography, I 
am told, is debased to the lowest purposes. 
Nobody would think of objecting to art 
because it can be and is degraded. The 
librarian who should allow an immoral 
novel in his library for circulation would be 
as culpable as the manager of a picture- 
gallery who should hang an indecent pic- 
ture on his walls. 

Young people, again, we are told, read 
too many novels. So they eat too much, 
play too much, go too often to the lake to 
bathe, remain too long in the water, and 
do too much of everything in which they 
take special delight. The remedy is not to 
deprive children of these pleasures, but that 
parents and guardians should regulate them, 
I have never met a person of much literary 
culture who would not confess that at some 
period in his life, usually in his youth, he 
had read novels excessively. His special 
interest in them suddenly ceased. He 
found himself with a confirmed habit of 
reading, an awakened imagination, a full 
vocabulary, and a_ taste for other and 
higher classes of literature. A novel was 
read occasionally in later life, as recreation 
in the midst of professional or technical 
studies. My observation addressed to this 
point, and extending over a library experi- 
ence of thirty years, has confirmed me in 
the belief that there is in the mental de- 
velopment of every person who later attains 
to literary culture a limited period when he 
craves novel-reading, and perhaps reads 
novels to excess; but from which, if the 
desire be gratified, he passes safely out into 
broader fields of study, and this craving 
never returns to him in its original form. 

Again, and finally, we are told that the 


reading of fiction should be discouraged be- 
cause itis not “ue. What department of 
literature is true? Is it history? Whose 
history of the United States, for instance, is 
the true history? Is it Bancroft’s? Mr. 
Bancroft for forty years has been changing 
the plates of his work to an extent that 
in pages we can scarcely recognize the 
original text, and lately he has revised the 
whole in the new Centennial edition. The 
accurate student of specialties in American 
history will talk to you by the hour of mis- 
statements and errors found in this new 
issue. Whose history of the reigns of Henry 
VIIT. and of Queen Elizabeth is the true 
one? Is it Turner’s, Lingard’s, or 
Froude’s ? “ Do not read to me history,” said 
a sick monarch,“ that I know is a lie. Read 
Is biography 


to me something that is true.” 
true 2?) Which of the score of lives of Mary 
Queen of Scots is the true biography ? Is 
theology true? Whose is the true body of 
divinity ?. Is science true? Why was it 
necessary to rewrite all the science in the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, for the ninth edition? Homer's 
Iliad, Dante’s Divine Comedy, Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet and Othello, do not re- 
quire to be rewritten every ten or twenty 
years. The Vicar of Wakefield, Ivanhoe, 
and Robinson Crusoe have held and will 
hold their own from generation to genera- 
tion without revision, because they are 
ideally true pictures of human lite and 
human nature, Shall we say that in litera- 
ture and science there is nothing true but 
fiction and the pure mathematics ? 

In the public libraries which are growing 
up in our land, fully four fifths of the money 
appropriated for books is spent in works 
adapted to the wants of scholars. In the 
larger libraries the proportion is even great- 
er. It is hardly becoming for scholars, who 
enjoy the lion’s share, to object to the small 
proportional expenditure for books adapted 
to the wants of the masses who bear the 


burden of taxation. 
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Mr. Edward Edwards, of the Manchester 
Library, speaking, in 1859, of novels and 
romances—which he circulated more freely 
than is done in any American library—re 
marked as follows: “It may be truthfully 
said that at no previous period in the his 
tory of English literature has prose fiction 


been made, in so great a degree as of late 
years, the vehicle of the best thoughts of 
some ot the best. thinkers Nor, taking it 
as a whole, was it ever before characterized 
by so much general purty of tone or lott 


ness of purpose.” 


PRESERVATION OF PAMPHLETS. 


BY CHARLES A. CUTTI 


THEN a librarian investigates the state 
\ of his mind in relation to those thin, 
limp books which we call pamphilets, he 
probably finds therein two distinct feelings. 
First, in view of the trouble they give him, 


the contempt with which many of his clients 


regard them, and the comparative ranty of 


the occasions on Which they are of use, he 
has a decided wish that none had ever been 
printed, or that at the end of a certain time 
after publication they would vanish into 
thin air. Pamphlets have hitherto been the 
plague of the librarian, and, although in 
several ways the dawning of a better day 
is visible, we are still influenced by the 
past. If they are put upon the shelf un- 
bound, they will not stand up: they fall 
behind the other books; they curl up and 
get dog’s-eared and dirty. It they are tied 
in bundles, it requires superhuman patience 
to untie and tie them up again neatly 
whenever one is called for or some are to be 
put away. ‘The boxes often used are mere 
dust-bins if open at the top, and if open at 
the side are apt to get overfilled, and to 
bulge out and come to pieces. The “ in- 
stitute case,” in which each pamphlet has 
its own brown-paper wrapper, and its title 
entered upon a list on the door of the box, 
is a model of neatness; but who has time 
to write all these titles, or money to buy 
the boxes and to replace the perishable 
elastics with which the doors are fastened ? 


R, ROSTON ATHEN ©UM. 


The Woodruff file-holders—boxes in which 
the pamphlets are arranged like cardsin the 
drawers of a card-catalogue, and are kept 


by a movable block held in place 


upright 
by a patent spring—are, I am_ told, easy 
to keep in order and consult, but they 
also cost money; moreover, these boxes 
are too new to form as yet part of the libra 
rian’s mental furniture and alter his  feel- 
ings on this matter. If pamphiets are 
bound separately, as in the British Muse 
um, the cost is altogether disproportioned 
to their value; if they are bound in vol- 
umes by subjects, there ts the trouble of keep 
ing them till a sufficient number on any 
one subject accumulates, and the binding 
is not inexpensive, whether it be done in the 
usual way OF by means of the excellent 
Emerson binder, 

And then the character of the pam- 
phlets that come in: the advertisements 
of patent medicines, the ravings of soured 
politicians, the drivellings of insane per 
sons, the milk-and-water of tracts, and 
sometimes the foulness that comes from 
publishing firms tor the propagation. of 
vice. I know a library that in the next 
few months will receive several pounds 


of Centennial guide-books, cards of manu 


facturers collected at the Exhibition, and 
the like. Materials for history! We would 


give much for an authentic manusenpt 


written in a Swiss lake dwelling; but is 
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it worth while that posterity should know 
that we in 1876 were solicited to use 
Bixby’s Best Blacking or Radway’s Ready 
Relief ?— Besides that there will be sufficient 
monumental evidence of such facts as long 
as there are any rocks left in American 
scenery. 

And need I say what the cataloguing ts: 
how much worse than that of a book; how 
pamphlets are more often anonymous or 
pseudonymous ; how their titles are long and 
ditficult to abridge, and their subjec ts hard 
to ascertain for the classed catalogue not 
to say any thing of the large family which 
really can not be said to have any subject 
at all, or perhaps, like Lord Bacon, “ take 
all knowledge to be their province,” and 
treat de omnibus rebus et guibusdam alits ? 


We librarians may be excused, then, if we 


have occasionally a pretty strong feeling of 


disgust and some very destructive thoughts 
towards this kind of literature. 

But, on the other hand, no librarian—no 
one, at least, who has chosen his protession 
because books were the source of his great 
est pleasure, the object of his chief regard, 
the one thing from which he could not 
keep himself away, the cause, in fact, he 
almost feels, for which the rest of the world 
was made,—no such librarian, when he has 
a pamphlet in his hand, can find it in his 
heart to destroy it. I am sure that the 
keepers of college and historical-society 
libraries will confess that even the much- 
quoted Mohammedan has not a_ higher 
reverence for every piece, however insignifi- 
cant, of written or printed paper than they. 
And before this Convention there is no 
need of arguing that they are right; of re 
calling the lawsuits decided, and obscure 
points of history and genealogy settled by 
pamphlets ; of quoting Lord Macaulay on 
the value of ballads and other ephemeral 
productions of the press, ot citing the Bod- 
leian buying chap-books for pounds which 
it once would not take as a gift. ‘The Li- 
brarian of Congress says that the test of a 


book’s worth lies in the answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Will it do good to any human soul ?” 
Another thought may give us an interest 
in it: “ This has occupied a mind, more 
or less; some one has worked over this, 
imagining that he was to win fame or to 
benefit mankind.”” Can you be so cruel as 
to destroy his little hope of immortality ? 
Indeed many of us can claim no other 
place among the great band of authors 
than is given by a few pages stitched to- 
gether, not volumes, not a book, but—a 
pamphlet. A librarian may well esteem 
himselfas one is called in the British 
Museum—the eefer of the printed books, 
and that without much regard to the value or 
probable use of what is kept,—just because 
they are books. It is a weakness—dotage, 
if you like—but the weakness has served a 
good purpose in the preservation of much 
that would otherwise have been lost. The 
good and the bad have been saved to- 
gether; yet on the whole this is better than 
thet in the destruction of the useless the 
inestimable should have perished also. 

But though it is well that pamphlets 
should be kept, it by no means follows that 
all librarians should keep them. ‘This priv- 
ilege and trust of preserving “the mate 
rials of history” ought to be given to those 
only who can worthily perform it; this 
burden should be laid only upon those 
shoulders which are strong enough to 
bear it. Institutions that have only one 
hundred, or five hundred, or even one 
thousand dollars a year to meet all ex- 
penses, ought not to spend any part 
thereof, however small, even a few dol- 
lars, in binding and storing any thing 
that will not further their main object—on 
the chance of being at some time of use. 
They can not afford, as a merchant might 
Say, to carry dead stock ; and their libra- 
rians usually have too much other work to 
do to arrange and catalogue any consider- 
able collection of tracts. ‘Their time and 


the funds at their disposal must be devoted 
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to literature that will be read. A library 
that has nota large circulation to deal with, 
—one like the Astor,—or that has abundant 
funds,—like the Public, 
kind to undertake this work. 

Of course 


Boston is of the 


there are certain 
tracts that any library, however small, will 
retain. A society or college will religiously 
preserve all that relates to its history and 


Li- 


brary has a “ graduates’ alcove,” filled with 


that of its members; as the Princeton 
books, pamplilets, magazine articles, any 
thing that has been written by its graduates 
or about them. A town library will collect 
all that bears upon the lives of the towns- 
men and the history of the town and the 
county, and a selection of those that deal 
with State and national history; but the 
miscellaneous trifles, of which a few from 
time to time stray into every library, and 
loads of which may occasionally come, 
should be turned over to institutions much 
better fitted, by their means and the char- 
acter of their circulation, to deal with them 
and make them useful—the historical to 
historical societies, the theological to theo 
logical schools, the medical or otherwise 
professional to libraries of corresponding 
character (always supposing that there are 
any such able and willing to take care of 
them), and the residue to some large gene- 
ral library that manifests a disposition to 
value and keep them. 

And it is not merely for the relief of the 
smaller libraries that I urge this, but also 
for the greater convenience of the public. 
Research is much facilitated by the con- 
What 


. tage it will be to have ac omplete collection 


centration of material. an advan- 
of medical periodicals, dissertations, books, 
at Washington in the General Medical Lib 
rary and, it is to be hoped, at several other 
points,— for our country is too large to be 
content with one centre. How much more 
convenient it is for a physician, looking up 
his subject historically, that fifteen pam- 
phlets are where he can see them all at 
VoL. L., No. 2 


classes of 


once, and where he knows beforehand that 


he shall find them, than if they were Cis 


persed in fifteen medical libraries or as 


many town libraries, so that he had to 


hunt through scores of catalogues to di 
cover where they were, and then to visit 


I do not 


dis 


dozen counties to see them, 


hese to 


deny that, supposing t be so 
persed, some one of them might once in a 
hundred vears be of use to some townsman, 


but I maintain that such benetit does not 


begin to pay the town for the care of all 
the others that must be kept with it. For 


the same reason that we have great met 


cantile establishments and opera houses 
and art museums and international exhib 
tions in cities and not in country villages, 
we ought to have our complete collections 
of little sought books in the same centres, 
where enough can and will use them to 
justify their existence. The countryman 
can go to the city to seek what he needs 
in his investigations, because he has many 
other inducements to go there. ‘The city 


man can not well visit seveva/ towns, 
Moreover, the pamphlets themselves are 
much more likely to be preserved where 
a business is made of sorting and cata 
loguing them than where they are likely 
to be regarded as a nuisance, thrust away 
in corners, covered with dust, and nib 
bled by literary mice. 

I would therefore have our library sys 
tem ¢ omposed, pnrst, of a collection of books 
in every town, small perhaps, but exceed 
ingly active in circulation because chosen 
libraries that shall 


carry on the common chool education as 


for that express end 


high as possible with the best works in the 


English 


language, but shall make no at 


tempt to foster original research, for which 


their means will be utterly inadequate ; and 
of libraries in our cities or at col 
doing all 
that the others can do in a greater degree, 


sate dep 


ondly 


leges, well endowed, capable ( 


and also of serving as Sitories 


where the entire literature of this genera 
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tion can be carried on to the next—where 
the historian, the genealogist, the antiqua- 
rian, may be able to pursue his inquiries 
successfully, and where any specialist can 
find, as far as may be, all that has been 
written on his subject. The best place, it 
is true, for the pamphlets that would suit 
this last inquirer would be libraries belong- 
ing to his own profession, trade, or other 
occupation; but as yet few of these are 


established on a sufficiently solid basis to 


A UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE: 


BY JAMES G. BARNWELL, 
¥ who enables us to accomplish any 
useful purpose in less time than was pre- 
viously possible, is so far a public bene- 
this remark is correct in 


factor; and if 


regard to its most usual application—name 


ly, to the abridgment of the amount of 
physical labor resulting from improved ma- 
chinery—how much more strongly is it 
applicable to contrivances for similarly 
abridging the labor of the intellect. Every 
digest, every mathematical or statistical 
table, every index, every catalogue, how- 


ever crudely prepared—if it possesses the 


single element of accuracy, is a saving of 


labor both intellectual and physical, and a 


saving of valuable time which may be 
occupied in other useful employment, or in 
that relaxation of mind and body which 
invigorates and strengthens both. 

The advantages of such aids are so ob- 
vious as hardly to call for either demon- 
The and 


more comprehensive their scope, the greater 


stration or elaboration. wider 
the benefit to those who have occasion to 
use them; and when so widely extended as 
to embrace the whole domain of the record- 
ed products of the human brain, the advan- 
tages may be said to be practically without 


limit. 


LIBRARY 


ITS NECESSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOURNAT 


be trustworthy repositories, and moreover it 
is a question whether such libraries can not 
much better be carried on as branches or 
special departments of a great public li- 
Waiving that question now, the 
formula I Like to like: 


local pamphlets to local libraries, profes 


brary. 


propose is. 


sional or scientific pamphlets to special 
and all 
pamphlets to the larger general libraries. 


libraries, miscellaneous sorts of 


AND PRACTICABILITY. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 

If an index to a single volume or the 
catalogue of a single library is of such value 
that we are accustomed to consider it indis- 
pensable, surely the publication of a cata- 
logue to include the literary stores of every 
existing or possible library would be an 
object worthy of a nation’s enterprise, and 
its proper accomplishment would redound 
to the honor of the organization or the gov- 
ernment under whose auspices it should be 
undertaken, 

If such a catalogue existed in print, it 
would undoubtedly find its way to all the lead- 
ing libraries of the world, and to many of in- 
ferior rank. ‘lhis would place it within the 
reach of millions of readers, who would be 
enabled by instant reference to ascertain 
what books existed on certain subjects or 
by certain authors; booksellers and _ collec- 
tors could learn to a certain extent the 
comparative rarity of particular volumes ; 
the study of bibliography would be pro- 
moted ; intending authors would have the 
means of knowing who had written on the 
same subjects, and either avail themselves 
of their writings or save themselves the 
trouble of telling what was already known ; 
lost books or those unknown to bibliogra- 


phers would in many instances be recovered 


| 
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to their original status in the literature of 
the world, and a knowledge of their exist 
ence communicated to the libraries and in- 
dividuals possessing copies ot the general 
catalogue, so that, by a system of correspond 
ence established for the purpose, all sh yuld 
be supplied with the additional information 
procured by each, and thus would the cata 
logue approach nearer and nearer to per 
fection. 

Another and a very important: prac tical 
use to which large libraries at least could 
put this catalogue, would be to make it 
serve the place of their own library cata 
logue, and thus obviate the necessity of 
either issuing printed catalogues, or of pre- 
paring card catalogues, except for books 
published later than the period covered by 
the general catalogue. A marginal mark 
could be made opposite the titles of suc h 
books as the library contained, and thus 
the deficiencies wotdd also be ass ertainable 
ata glance. In the case of rare books not 
possessed by particular libraries, other mar- 
ginal marks could be used to designate the 
nearest libraries in which they could be 
found. For want of a better, the printed 
catalogue of the Be wileian library is used in 
this way by the libraries ot ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, of Sion College, of the several col 
leges in Oxford, and I believe also in those 
of the Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Cambridge 
universities, and in the Advocates’ Library. 

Old Conrad Gesner, in his many attempts 
to make the world wiser than he found it 
did not lose sight of the important subject 


under consideration. His * Bibliotheca Uni 
versalis ” first. saw the light in 1545, but it 
was a very different affair from the ideal 
catalogue at which we now aim, limited in 
scope notwithstanding its title, for he ex 
cluded all works in the vulgar languages ; 
and the facilities for the necessary researe h 
in his time bore no comparison to those 
now existing. Stull the work was meritorious 


ind so well appreerated that it was \ 


times reprinted before the close of the cen 
tury. 

Phe possibility of ac mmplishing the t isk 
it the present day has been doubted by 
some—among others by the writer of the 
article “ Bibliography” in the new edition ot 


Appleton’ Cyclopaedia, whoever he may be. 


He says, but withou WW context 
on the subject, “It will readily be n 
that to make a universal catalogue, 


iving the title of every important book ever 
literal 


published in any country, W uld be literal 
ly impossible.” The ignorance splayed 
by this writer in other parts of the arti 
rence rs his opinion on s ibject worthy 
of but little consideration, 

Mr. Henry G. Bohn, on the other hand, 
says “it would be p ssible to revister nel 
describe under one alphabet every book 
known to literature, . . . and 
object might be accomplished in a very few 


years.” From the practi il experience 
which Mr. Bohn has had as a bibhographer 
and cataloguer, lis opinion ts entitled to 


vreat weight. 

Still it must not be overlooked that there 
are difficulties of the yuravest character in 
the way, but they are not, I think, insuper- 
able. ‘The most serious is the pecuniary 
outlay involved The question at the 
threshold) presents it elf, Could) enough 
copies be sold to detray the expense of pr 
ducing it? And I think | may venture to 
say In reply that, as a commer ul specula 
tion, there is probably no publisher who 
could be induced to assume the risk even 
if the manuseript ready for the printer were 
put into his hands free of cost. Tflow then 
is it to be done? ‘The only way that now 
presents itself to my mind is by 
ment aid, if that can be se ured 

If those who favor such a project W viata 
exert their united and their in lividual 


fluence w th their re sp ctive overmmecnht 
to induce them to support the co- 


preparation of the pt liminary work 
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make appropriations for that purpose, it 
might be secured. ‘The British Government 
defrayed the entire cost of compiling and 
printing the Universal Art Catalogue, issued 
by the South Kensington Museum Our 
own yovernment has hitherto been more 
conservative on such subjects, but, on pro- 
per representations and persistent pressure, 
it might be induced to co-operate in the 
enterprise to the extent of supplying the 
American part of the catalogue. Other 
nations might follow the example. It seems 
to me that this is the only hope for an en- 
tirely satisfactory catalogue with full titles, 
collations, imprint, etc.; but should our 
government fail to be persuaded of either 


the constitutionality or the expediency of 


an appropriation for such a purpose, the 
most rigid interpretation of language would 
not exclude it from being considered within 
the functions of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which, in the language of its founder, was 
established “ for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

The cost would depend largely, of course, 
on the fulness of the entries, the density or 
openness of the printed page, and other 
minor causes; but whatever it might be, it 
could be approximately determined before- 
hand and the price per copy based upon 
the amount. 

There are 105 libraries in existence each 
possessing 100,000 volumes or more, and I 
apprehend that each of these would be cer- 
tain to supply itself with a copy; for I do 
not see how they could avoid doing so. 
There are, besides, many of the smaller 
libraries that would undoubtedly secure 
copies, to say nothing of wealthy indi- 
vidual collectors ; and the more copies sub- 
scribed for, the less would be the cost per 
copy. 

As one of the chief objections to the 
printing of such a catalogue bears with 
greater force on some methods of arrange- 
ment than on others, it may be well just 


here to refer to those different methods, 


The primary object of the search for 


books being the information they contain, 
an arrangement of the titles by subjects 
would be the best if any two persons agreed 
as to what that is, and if they could further 
agree as to what words best express the 
names of the respective subjects. Every 
one has his own way of classifying, and I 
am of opinion that there could be no code 
of rules formed for making a catalogue on 
this basis that would not by fair interpreta- 
tion leave the position of a large number of 
books uncertain or ambiguous. 

Next to Aazving a book or a title, the most 
important thing is to know with unerring 
certainty were it can be found, and accord- 
ingly modern bibliographers are gradually 
approaching unanimity in favor of an alpha- 
betical arrangement of titles by surnames of 
authors, not as being intrinsically the best, 
but because it possesses the element of cer- 
tainty and definiteness in a high degree. 
Every one who uses books knows the order 
of sequence of the letters of the alphabet— 
no one knows the order of sequence by sub- 
jects except the framer of each particular 
system. ‘Take a hundred books indiscrimi- 
nately from the shelves of a library and re- 
quest each of a hundred librarians to classi- 
fy them according to a given plan, and the 
lists of no two of them will agree without 
consultation. If this is true of trained 
bibliographers, how much more forcibly 
does it apply to the general reading public ! 

The alphabetical arrangement, though the 
best when covering a /muted period of time, 
is for Our purpose, in common with that by 
subjects, open to the standing objection, 
previously hinted at, that is always urged 
against a printed catalogue—that it is never 
perfect, and, as soon as completed, new titles 
will constantly need to be interpolated. 
This was the great objection urged against 
the printing of the catalogue of the British 
Museum, and it was considered so weighty 
as to determine the trustees to discontinue 
the publication after the printing of a single 
volume containing the letter A. 

If there is any more force in this objec- 
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tion to the printing of a catalogue than 
there is to the printing of any thing else, I 
must acknowledge that, after having given 
the subject long consideration, 1 am too 
stupid to perceive it. Are not all things 
human imperfect, and are they not becom 
ing more so with the lapse of time, unless 
improved and renewed just as would be 
necessary with a catalogue—with this excep- 
tion in favor of the catalogue, that it never 
becomes errencous by lapse of time: it sim- 
ply becomes vnferfect 7 The objectors on 
this ground would of course, if consistent, 
never print an encyclopedia, a dictionary, 
a digest of laws, or even a geography. 
There is, however, a third plan, not open 
to this objection, and that is the chrono- 
logical arrangement, This has been adopt- 
ed by Panzer in his * Annales ‘Typograph- 
ici,” by Rich in his “ Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana,” and by others. It has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages Nearly ail 
the latter disappear, however, if the cata- 
logue is supplemented by a copious index 
of short references similar to the admura- 
ble one appended to the catalogue of 
the Philadelphia Library; and on a com 
prehensive view of the whole subject, I 
am inclined to think that this method is 
most free from objection, Of course the 
indexes would need to be reproduc ed at 
intervals, or else the additional growth of 
the catalogue be separately indexed. ‘That, 
however, would be comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and the plan therefore more likely to 
meet with favor than one which would re- 
quire the reprinting of the main catalogue 
at any time. Besides, it gives this great 
advantage, that if the main work is_pre- 
pared in such a form as not to need reprint- 
ing, the chances are greatly increased that 
in the first instance it would be better done, 
and if from any cause its progress should be 
stopped it could at a subsequent: px riod be 
taken up and continued on the same plan 
without destroying the value of what pre 


ceded or republishing any part of the 


ground covered by it. Even thou ha long 
interval of time elapsed there ne do be no 
break in the continuity of the volumes « 
the unity of the plan; for in the interval 
there could be no publications that would 
not fall in their proper sequence later on im 
the work, which 1s not possi le with either 
of the other methods. 

Another consideration in favor of this 
plan ts, that from the intelligent interest 
manifested in whatever relates to the early 
annals of printing, it is quite pr ibable that 
the first portions of the catalogue could be 
sold in sufficient numbers to be remunera- 
tive: and if the work should be in itselt a 
creditable performance, this mterest might 
be kept up to t 
made considerable progress. Should the 


he paying point till at had 


interest in it wane to such an extent as to 
cause a suspension of operations, that which 
should be already published would be in 
no proper sense a fragment, or an imper 
fect work, any more than Panzer’s Annals 
because they only reach to 1536, Laire’s 
“Index Librorum,” reaching only to 1500, 
or Mattaire’s Annals, reaching only to 
1664. 

The only interpolations ever needed would 
be the titles of those few books hitherto un 
known to bibliographers or supposed to be 
lost, but whose existence might hereafter 
be developed, and_ the proposed catalogue 
would be a great help in stimulating the 
search for such books and bringing them to 
light. 

A catalogue on this plan would not re 
quire so high an order of bibliographical 
skill in the collaborators, or in readers, as 
an alphabetical catalogue ; at least in the 
application of rules to anonymous, pseu 
donymous, and other exceptional classes 
of works, forming, it is said, about one third 
of the whole number. 

Of course the whole general subject of 
rules for cataloguin tppltes with 
force to an undertaking of the kind) pre 


posed, ind think of the first impor 
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tance to the successful completion of the 
work that a code of rules be formed by a 
conference of bibliographers, and then ad- 
hered to with the most slavish servility ; 
for entire uniformity, next to accuracy of 
description, is the most essential element of 
a useful catalogue. 

While it is exceedingly desirable to have 
full titles with imprint and collation, yet 
should such a degree of fulness be too far 
in advance for the present demands, then 
let us have a general catalogue with single- 
line entries, taking up no more space than 
those in the English catalogue, but in a 
somewhat different form. Even this would 
be an almost invaluable boon, and, except 
for pamphlets and early printed books, the 
titles could generally be made sufficiently 
definite to answer nearly all purposes except 
those of technical bibliography. 

Assuming the number of printed books 
to be represented by 2,000,000 titles, thirty 
volumes the size of the English Catalogue 
would contain them all. So far as bulk 


is concerned the catalogue would not be 
so formidable as at first sight might be 
supposed. ‘There are many single works, 
the result of unaided individual enterprise, 
of much larger proportions ; Rees’ Cyclo- 
peedia, the Biographie Universelle, and the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale are cases in 
point. 

I have thrown these crude remarks 
together very hastily in odd moments 
snatched from other and widely-varying 
duties, and I am conscious of their de- 
ficiencies. I think the subject one of such 
great importance that when invited to pre- 
pare and read a paper before this confer- 
ence, I felt that I could best serve the 
cause that brings us together, by presenting 
this subject to your consideration, and 
offering some suggestions as to its practica- 
bility. But I have no pet theory as to the 
method by which it is to be accomplished. 
I earnestly desire to see it accomplished, 
and I have an abiding faith that it zwz// be 


accomplished. 


THE SIZES OF PRINTED BOOKS. 


BY CHARLES EVANS, INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


TINUE sizes of printed books Is a subject 

| which is, practically, more or less fa- 
miliar to you all. There have been cer- 
tain rules handed down from time to time 
for our guidance, which have told us that 
the size of a volume is determined by the 
binder's fold of the sheet; that we have 
only to count the number of leaves from 
signature to signature to determine wheth- 
er the volume is in folio, in quarto, in octa- 
vo, or in duodecimo. ‘This ruling is easily 
learned, and as easily applied. But we 
very soon discover that the rule is not an 
infallible one; that there are numerous 
exceptions to it; and these, unfortunately, 


exceptions which do not prove the rule. 


For instance, we find the same number of 
leaves in a volume which is an apparent 
octavo that we do in a quarto; the same 
number in an apparent sixteen-mo that we 
find inan octavo; and the same number in 
an apparent twenty-four-mo that we find 
ina duodecimo, Frequently we can not 
find any signature at all. Or, again, we may 
find two different sets of signatures in 
the same book. And sometimes there 
are subordinate signatures, which confuse, 
but do not assist us in determining the 
size of the volume. Amidst this confu- 
ion, aggravated as it is by other causes, 
it is not strange that cataloguers should 


seck for some other and more accurate 


| 
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means for determining the size than that 
now employed. ‘That some should have 
found this in the method employed by 
the Library of Congress, ot determining 
the size, not by the binder’s fold, but by 
the apparent size of the volume to the eye, 
is strange, as this method, accurate and 
intelligible as it is in the catalogues of the 
Library of Congress, is hable to as great, 
if not greater, contusion than the other. 
All librarians have not that accurate 
knowledge of the moulded paper of the 
last century to determine them in the 
case of a doubtful volume of the present 
day. Neither is it possible to have al! 
eves focused to the same degree; while 
it often makes a great difference whether 
we view the world, the flesh, or books, 
through glasses whose form Is concave 
or convex. 

It may be well here to examine the 
different ways of Metermining the size of a 
volume, and the reasons for and against 
the present method, as a help to the dis- 
cussion of the subjec t. 

‘The reasons for the designation of the 
size of a volume in « atalogues are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jewett, two in number: first, 
“to enable one to distinguish between 
different editions of the same book ;”" 
second, “to convey to those who have 
not seen the book some idea of its size.” 
The first reason requires that the desig- 
nation should be exact even to minute- 
ness, and is practically unnecessary from 
it now being the custom with careful cat- 
aloguers—as it should be with all—to 
designate the edition when the volume 
furnishes a clue that it is any other 
than the first. Again, there are but few 
in any community with a knowledge of 
the value of different editions, and they 
are not likely to be content with a cata- 
logue description. ‘The second reason 
“to convey to those who have not seen 
the book some idea of its size"—is the one 


which should be borne in mind in de- 


termining a rule of denominatn n tor St 


among librarians in this country It may 
be id that the present rule of deter 
mining the size of a volume by tha ‘ 


sign iture does this. Jet us see th 


the case The true size of the volume 
we are told, Is dete rmined by iw told ot 
the sheet ot papel a sheet once folded 


in the middle is a folio; folded twic 


it becomes a quarto; the third fold 
ing makes it an octavo; the fourth a six 
teen-mo, and so on. Placed at the bottom 
of the first page of each sheet, as a guid 
for the binder to the order of the hee 


as well as to determine the fold atter 


binding, are the signatures, either in let- 
ters or figures,—sometimes in bot Be- 
sides the pring ip il signatures, $ tbordinate 
signatures are sometimes used; but a 
they are only used as aids to the binder, 


and are of no help in det rmuining the 
size, it is unnecessary to explain ther 
form Another wav to determine the 
size when signatures fail us, and appli 


cable for the most part only in old books 


where the paper Was made to initate 


vellum, are the water-lines and water- 


wavs perpen- 
aiway perpen 


dicular in a folio page, and in all others 


marks. ‘The former are 
horizontal, with the exception of the twen- 
ty-four-mo, in whi h they are frequently 
horizontal and occasionally perpendic- 
ular. Water-marks are devices of the 
manufacturers placed in the middle of 
the half sheet. In the folios they are 
found in the middle of the page ; in quar- 
tos, at the back or fold of the book ; in the 
upper and inner corner of octavos ; and 
on the fore edge in both the duodecimo 
and sixteen-mo 

Having now briefly sketched the vari- 


ous methods employed by bil liographers 


to determine the size of a volume, let us 
look at some ot the objections which 
make these rulings impracticable tor pre 

ent use It will be seen that in the sim 


ple st method that of the binder’ told 
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two things are required: first, that the 
paper should be universally made of a 
conventional length and breadth; second, 
that the signature, or binder’s guide, 
should never be missing. 

Formerly paper moulds fixed conven- 
tional sizes; but the introduction of 
machinery for making paper, and the 
change from the small surface of the hand- 
press to the larger surface of the modern 
printing-press has led to the disuse of 
moulds, and makers now work more by a 
given number of inches than by names of 
sizes. ‘This ruling is therefore imprac- 
ticable, for the most part, with books of 
the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
Again, signatures do not occur in the 
earliest printed books, and the water-lines 
and water-marks, which are the only 
guides in such cases, are seldom met with 
in lately printed books. Books may also 
be quired in printing, so that the principal 
signature is the same as if the whole 
formed only one sheet. Again, printers im- 
pose in quarter sheets, half sheets, or sheets, 
according to their convenience, making 
it impossible to distinguish, from the sig- 
natures alone, between quartos and octa- 
vos, octavos and _ sixteen-mos, sixteen- 
mos and thirty-two-mos. Double signa- 
tures are sometimes used, generally upon 
stereotype plates, to enable the printer to 
impose them in either of the two sizes. 

Let me illustrate how much confusion 
may be occasioned by even this simple 
deviation from the general ruling. The 
volume of “ Little Classics,” which I will 
take for illustration, has, after the manner 
of most ot Osvood's public ations, two dif- 
ferent kinds of signatures, one alphabetical 
and the other numerical. The Pubhe 
Library of Boston, following the alphabet- 
ical signatures, which in an Osgood duo- 
decimo would be incorrect, denominates 
the volume a square sixteen-mo. ‘The Pué- 
lishers’ Weekly—another excellent au- 
thority—following the numerical signa- 


tures, which in an Osgood duodecimo 
would be correct, denominates the volume 
a twenty-four-mo. While the publishers 
advertise the volume, without regard to 
the signatures, as an eighteen-mo. 

Enough objections have been given, 
however, to show that the present ruling 
is inexact and deceptive, making it prac- 
tically impossible at the present time to 
correctly define the size of a modern book 
in the old manner. And if these diffi- 
culties occur in determining the fold of 
the sheet with the volume before us, of 
what use can the designation be to those 
who rely upon our catalogues for their 
descriptions? Every year this difficul- 
ty of determining the size is becoming 
greater. The growth of the publishing 
interest increases it by giving a greater 
latitude to the size of books. The 
growth of the library interest increases 
it, as year after year new libraries are 
formed whose librarians, sometimes inex- 
perience ed, are forced to describe the 
volume by a deceptive method, or to 
give, without a rule, their own individual 
opinion. 

As far as can be ascertained, but one 
solution of the difficulty has ever been 
proposed —the one advanced by Prot. 
Jewett in his work “On the Construc- 
tion of Catalogues of Libraries.” After 
detailing his objections to the present 
method, which are substantially the same 
as given in this paper, he says: “ On these 
accounts, it has been thought desirable, 
if not indispensable, to introduce some 
new method of designating the size 
of books. The measurement of the 
printed page has seemed the readiest and 
most useful. The trouble of measuring 
is much less than might, at first sight, 
be supposed, and the time o cupied by it 
is hardly worthy of consideration. It 
would be, for all purposes ot bibliography, 
better to make this the universal method 
of designating the sizes of books; it 
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would save numberless blunders and tre- 
quent perplexity, and, upon the whole, 
would take less of the librarian’s time than 
the ordinary process of ascertaming the 
fold, provided that be done with exact- 
ness.” 

This plan of Prof. Jewett has received 
good practical treatment in the “ Cata- 
logue of the Library of Bowdoin Col- 
lege” —prepared by Mr. ‘Tucker, the libra- 
rian. The method followed has been to 
first give the abbreviation commonly em- 
ployed to designate the size, and to follow 
this, in parenthesis, with the measure- 
ment in inches and tenths, the latter 
expressed decimally. ‘That the plan is 
practicable is shown by the catalogue just 
named. ‘That the method is an accurate 
one the volume also proves; but it is 
doubtful if it ever come into general use, 
unless it be with a universal catalogue. 
It increases the labor of the librarian, and 
it increases the expense of printing, while 
to the great majority of readers the inches 
and tenths express so many figures and 
nothing more. By adopting it, somewhat 
of the simplicity which should mark a 
catalogue designed for general use Is sac- 
rificed, while it is doubtful if the end 
gained justifies the labor and expense 
which it entails. 

Bearing in mind that the principal 
reason for the designation of the size 
of a volume in catalogues is “to con- 
vey to those who have not seen the 
book some idea of its size,’ another 
method presents itself, which, while it may 
be open to as many and as great objec- 
tions as the others, still is presented 
with a view to the solving of the difficulty. 
It is this: to determine from the outside 
measurement of volumes of each size 
what should be the maximum height and 


breadth of the quarto, the octavo, the 
Vou. L, No. 2 


duodecimo, and the other sizes Phis 
to be determined by a committee of this 
Assoc lation in whose judgment the rest 
could ‘rely. This done, it would be an 
easy matter for each librarian to provide 
himself with a cardboard cut to the max 
imum quarto size, upon which the mani- 
mum lines of the other sizes could be 
drawn, and from which he would be able 
to easily and, if the method was gener- 
ally adopted —for it only requires ie neral 
use to make it so—accurately determine 
the size of the volume in question \ 
glance at the printed page would show 
whether the volume was a. large-paper 
copy, and the usual abbreviations, or the 
words in full, for this, as well as for oblong 
and square in the case of unusual sizes, 
might also be given. 

Under the heading of explanations 
might also be given the maximum measure- 
ments of the different sizes, as determined 
by the committee, for the convenience ot 
those who require some clearer explana- 
tion than the usual abbreviations afford. 

The objection, that from this method 
you are unable to determine whether the 
volume designated an octavo 1s an im- 
perial, super-royal, royal, demy, medium, 
crown, post, or fools ap octavo, is buta 
slight objection, as such additional de- 
scriptions are but seldom met w ith outside 
of publishers’ catalogues ; and, if deemed 
of sufficient importance, the imperial, royal, 
and medium sizes might also be given a 
separate Measureme nt. 

In conclusion, it may be said in favor ot 
this methed that it retains the simple 
abbreviations which centuries of use have 
made familiar, and provides an easy 
and uniform means of determining these 
abbreviations, which can be applied with 
equal facility and accuracy by both the 
veteran and tyro in bibliography. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE INDEX 

BY THOS. H. ROGERS, 
PUBLIC library must show forth and 
i make accessible what it possesses. 


This need is to be seen in miniature in 
the like wants of any large volume treat- 
ing of a wide variety of topics. Such a 
book, if properly edited, has a “table of 
contents,” which gives the general subject 
of each division, and also an “ index of 
subjects,” showing more minutely of what 
it treats. 

Without similar helps of some kind a 
public library can not be useful and fruit- 
ful to any high degree. It is a mere bog 
of books, or at best a magnificent wilder- 
ness of literature. 

‘The ordinary catalogue of a library is 
Do 
an index of subjects more complete than 
Do we not fail 


its table of contents. we not need 
has vet been attained ? 
to utilize much that is stored away in all 
our libraries, because it is not found when 
it is wanted, or is not shown up so as to at- 
tract attention and bring it into demand ? 

Ofventimes the very thing that a reader 
wants is hidden away out of sight. It 
may be in some volume of collections, 
or some bound magazine, or some volume 
of essays. Or, perhaps, there may bea 
full and ample chapter on the subject 
called for in some work of history, or 
biography, or science, OFT philosophy. 

‘The Congress of the United States can 
Mr. 


Spotiord, whose marvellous memory and 


avail themselves of the services of 
acquaintance with books is in frequent 
demand _ to guide the researches of our 


men. Only a few of our 


ablest) publi 
richest libraries can obtain such service. 
‘There are neither means nor men for the 
purpose of supplying all. What we need is 


a printed Spottord in every library. 


WARREN CO, 
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FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


LIBRARY, ILI. 

Of late years a growing recognition of 
these needs is evident. This 
by the character of the work done in the 
latest library publications. It is believed 
that united effort can give us a general 
analytical index to those books which are 


is shown 


likely to be found, sooner or later, in 
every considerable library. 

Of course such a work must be limited 
to be practicable. Books entrre/y devoted 
to a given subject can be found by refer- 
ring to ordinary catalogues. The plan 
proposed is to supplement what these cata- 
logues generally do, and not to include it. 
Frequent cross-references between cata- 
logue and index would be useful. 

Nor could an index cover the ground 
of special bibliographies in different de- 
It should refer often to these 
Neither could 


partments. 
and to other like heips. 
the proposed pian be applied to the in- 
numerable multitude of books, which the 
world has, either willingly or of sheer 
necessity, let die. ‘There wiil be enough 
to do to look after the living—to index 
that which is used and is ordinarily at- 
tainable. 

Much of this 
piecemeal already. Mr. Poole’s “ Index to 
Periodical Literature” would cover a large 
section if brought down to date. Mr. 
Winsor’s “ Index to Historical Fiction” 
would, of course, be included. Many col- 
works have 


work has been done 


lections of miscellaneous 
been indexed at Boston, at New York, at 
San Francisco, at Brooklyn, and elsewhere. 
This.work might ail be united with more 
of the same kind. I can not say how 
fully the same plan has been applied to 
the standard histories, biographies, vol- 


umes of travel, of philosophy, of science, 


i 
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and of art, which ought to be everywhere 
accessible in libraries of a few thousand 
volumes for general use. Some work in 
this line has been done in the notes un- 


no united in- 


der subject-references in the later 
ton catalogues. Of 


to 


course 


dex these standard works could be 


verv minute. But a general one could be 


made, showing what subjects are treated 


of, with considerable fulness. 


These four branches of a topical in- 


dex might be worked up separately in 


diferent volumes—namely 


(1) An index to periodical literature 


(2) An index to miscellaneous collec- 
tions. 

(3) An index to. standard works in 
history, science, and the arts. 

(4) An index to historical and illus- 


trative fiction and poetry. 

The advantages of the ene-a/phabet sys- 
tem are so great that it would be far 
better to have all these features combined 
in one work, even if it comprised several 
volumes. Such awork could be used by 
any reader who knows how to use a dic- 
would 


tionary or encyclopedia. It save 


the time of librarians in answering In- 
quiries. It would greatly lessen the labor 
and expense of preparing full catalogues 


for each library. 


RY JUSTIN WINSOR, 
tex modern institution of free libraries 
is barely five-and-twenty years old. 

In England and Massachusetts (which 
took the lead in America) they date back 
to 
nearly even dates. 
ot 


rally on by stages, and ts at 


acts of Parliament and legislature of 


The career a free library runs natu 


the best self 


developing, or but partially aided trom the 


LIBRARIES AND 


BOSTON 


val O23 

An annual supplement onthe same plan 
would be needed, indexing the leading 
books and mag of the vear lo 
make the system complete and always uy 
to date, we should have a » vdex, 
Then the annual supplements could 
easily be formed out of the Both the 
original index and the supplements could 
be used in book form, and also be cut up 
for card catalogues or scrap-l 
library ild inde ite by a chee k-mn OF 
by inserting the proper number on thre 
margin, which of the books reterred to 
in the index are in its possession, Or it 
could be used without this, as the cata- 
logue would give the information 

Such an index could only be properly 
prepared by those who hay had long 
experience in our great hbrari If th 
able and experienced men who are to lr 
found there will attempt it, suceess Is 
sure. They could produce a work which 
would lighten their own labors and be ot 
untold value to every public library It 
would be subse ribed for by every ich 
institution. Many private libraries of 
large extent would need it ‘The book 


trade would need it as a companion work 
to “ Ameri 
Is it 


their forthcoming in Cata- 


logue and Finding List.” not de- 


sirable ? Is it not pera ticable 


READERS 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


outside. ‘The old adage that * work begun 


is half done” is, perhaps, true in some 


sense. ‘There are struggles in a community 


over the appropriation, or to secure the 


raising, of funds, but it is merely initial 
work. ‘The future of a library depends on 
what is done next. [no the formation of a 
collection of books there will be much 
scattered and aimless action, unless the 
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problem of correspondences between the 
library and its constituency is studied, solv- 
ed, and the corollary obeyed. In a com- 
mittee this will come in conflict with indi- 
vidual positivism, having a love of domi- 
nation irrespective of consequences. A lit- 
tle bookishness in a committee-man may be 
as dangerous as a sip from the poet's Pie- 
rian spring, particularly if there is no deeper 
learning in any of his associates. He 
knows just enough of books not to know 
he knows nothing of libraries. He does 
not comprehend that a large part of his 
duty is to reach down to those who are 
reaching up, and he is deluded with the 
fancy that crowds will cling to his coat-tails 
as he struggles to mount higher. The re- 
sult shows him that his caudal artifice 
stands no rivalship with his neighbors’ 
friendly grasp over the verge. It is fel- 
lowship, shoulder-to-shoulder ignorance, a 
beckoning hand, a child among children, 
ploughmen and ploughman, a signpost for 
the way—that constitutes your committee- 
man above others. If he can be all these, 
and is entrusted with the selection of books 
for the shelves, he may have as much book- 
learning as he pleases, and it will not hurt 
him. It is only when bookishness becomes 
exclusiveness and prevents sympathy, that 
it injures. The books that are provided 
become the librarian’s tools to accomplish 
his work, and as the work of moulding 
readers is multiform, his tools must be as 
various—some coarse, some fine. Either 
quality alone is insufficient, or rather posi- 
tively bad. 

There is a good deal of misconception 
as to what constitutes a well-selected libra- 
ry. It is a problem of fitness, adaptation 
to the end desired, and there can be no 
such thing as a model collection so long as 
communities differ and individuality sur- 
vives. ‘That library alone is well selected 
which is best able to answer reasonable ex- 
pectations, and these differ according to cir- 
cumstances, And yet your committee-man 


knows all the books “ no gentleman’s libra- 
ry should be without,” as the advertisers 
say, and if they do not suit, they ought to, 
and that is enough. Just there is the diffi 
culty. It is the difference between tact and 
perversity. It is the very exceptional man 
who by force of mere will can succeed. 
Most successful men are full of tact—it is 
the fitting time they seek, the fitting influ- 
ences they ply, the fitting goals they aim at. 
They never drag, they push. If they 
would inure, they give graduated exposures. 
If they would carry up a height, they cut 
their footholds as they go. This is all 
worldly experience, and this makes success- 
ful libraries, as it makes successful manu- 
factories. A community of three thousand 
souls is a complex one, no matter how 
rural. If they are true to their American 
blood, they can not be driven either in their 
reading or in their politics. Wrong will 
turn them, and promises will coax them. 
The fact is, a library must reach the sum- 
mit of its usefulness naturally, as most 
agencies do. It fails as ahot-bed. ‘Trans- 
plantings from it wither, unless they can 
stand the new soil that receives them. 
There must be growth before there can be 
grafting. You must have the sturdy root 
before you can train the branches. In other 
words, you must foster the instinct for read- 
ing, and then apply the agencies for direct- 
ing it. You can allure, you can impercep- 
tibly guide, but you make poor headway if 
you try to compel. Beware of homilies : 
they run into cant, and cant is always 
cheap, and often bogus. Do not try what 
is called “discreet counsel,” unless you 
have to deal with a mind naturally recep- 
tive; but let the attention be guided, as 
unwittingly as possible, from the poor to 
the indifferent, from this to the good, and 
so on to the best, and let it not be forgot- 
ten that there are as many kinds of best as 
there are people, and what is 4es/ for one is 
but fair, or indifferent, or poor for another 
The mistake in forming a collection of 
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books according to some conventional no- 
tion of what a hbrary should be, is a com 
mon one, it is a mistake that has disheart 
ened many a librarian, who finds his bor 
rowers drop off as the first interest declines. 
‘There is no excuse for letting this first in 
terest decline ; and the library will, if it has 
a chance, right itself in spite of all such 
unfavorable conditions. If it can not, it 
languishes and dies. Fortunately few do 
die of this untimely paralysis. ‘They assert 
gradually their natural development, and in 
the long run succeed. The conditions of 
success in libraries are much the same as in 
all practical affairs. A factory does not in 
sist on putting unsalable goods upon the 
market. It alters its machinery to suit the 
new conditions, and the new stuff makes 
equally good coats and petticoats with the 
old, and, what is more important, there is a 
demand for it. ‘The fabric may be worse, 
but you may be sure the preference 
for it will not last long. ‘The style may be 
less tasteful, but then the wearer must en- 
compass the difficulties by his individual 
skill in making up. 

There is a fashion in books that can not 
be ignored. Iam by no means an advo 
cate of a slavish subjection to it; but I 
know you have got to pay some deference 
to it, or the spirit of fashion will flout at 
you, and you will become utterly helpless. 
Your life asa guardian of a library ts one 
of constant wariness and struggle. In 
fashion, in low tastes, in unformed minds, 
you have an enemy who must be made to 


surrender, You must not despise him ; if 


you do, you will give him an advantage 
that will result in your surrender to him. 

In one important particular the librarian 
wields a power far superior to that of the 
schoolmaster. ‘The one great defect of our 
American educational systems is that of as 
sorting humanity into lengths that do not 
correspond—into classes 1 which all kinds 
are mixed up together, with litthe chance 


for mutual assimilation, and with indi 


viduality repressed and obliterated. Our 
schools will never reach the full fruition 
until the undeniable advantage of personal 
contact among pupils is presented togetie! 
with the development of in lividual train 


ine, securing the natural bent mn study and 


character. The problem is ditheult of so 
lution with inherited notions such as ours , 
but the great educational director will yet 


arise, who, by torce of titness tor « minand, 


will accomplish it. 

Here the hbrary is the advantage It 
appeals to and nurtures every ihosynernisy. 
Like the soil, it imparts this quality to that 
grain, and others to the different: trun 
The law of nature rules, and each crop 
draws what it needs and leaves the rest. 

It follows, then, that with a pubhe of 
many instincts and yearnings, your books 
must be as various and many-sided, if you 
would have them do their work. Nor 
only that. ‘There must be every degree in 
the variety and a due preponderance ot the 
low degrees. In fact, a popular hbrary 
begins as a school does, with pastime pur 
suits of the kindergarten sort 

In a &terary sense—mark my adjective, 
for I shun disrespect—in a sense 
the average town community has very little 
elevation through culture, and it is: gov- 
erned in these matters by impulses of 
badly-reasoned syllogisms, story, ind 
artistically a poor story it may be,—a wordy 
style, a flabby tissue ot thoughts, are the 
qualities that often commend themselves 
to even shrewd people—pr ople whose 
natural business-talk is terse, whose com 
panionable interchanve of thought at the 
village post-office ts by no means devoid of 
sense, and whom a plausible rogue will not 
delude. But it seems natural for most 


people to think the ideal excellence 1S 


extraneous to every-day life, and, by a 
simple law. what is extraneous they con 
sider excellent You will accordingly tind 
very pool novels—artisucally considered 


the staple holiday reading of many really 
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sinewy-minded people, whose fortune has 
not placed them among people of culture 
This condition, however, is a stage, not a 
goal, and the librarian must never forget 
that the object of a goal is that it should 
be reat hed 

Accordingly a library, to be “ well 
selected,” as the phrase goes, must have 
all the variety needed by all the variety 
of people who frequent it. It must aim 


to amuse as well as to instruct. It must 


be remembered that a large proportion of 


the readers of a general community need 
books for recreation as much as for edifi- 
cation. It is not reasonable—it is not 
wise—to expect that the weary artisan will, 
in most cases, give his winter evenings to 
study. He yearns for the life and manners 
which he is not used to, and is not critical 
according to a standard that has your 
respect. The lawyer, even after a week 
with his causes and his reports, finds 
recreation for mind and body in the last 
new novel of George Eliot. Some of the 
most persistent novel-readers | know are 
learned judges and doctors of divinity 
Ihe hostler of the tavern stable sits between 
his labors in the breezy avenue of the open 
doors, and though he may look upon the 
inland) =mountain without, he pictures 
rather the Spanish Main in the sea-stories 
of Marryat. It is as legitimate a function 
of the public library to afford this gratifica- 
tion as it is for the schools to begin the 
education of life by providing blocks to 
build houses with, or clay to mould rabbits 
out of. “ The child ts father to the man” 
in this as in many other things. Grown-up 
people can not all be antiquaries, or mathe- 
maticians, Or Darwinians, or financiers. 

I have said there are three stages in the 
progress of a free public library. The first 
one is the gathering of the books,—and this 
isoften a committee’s work, and not always 
wisely done, as the librarian will discover 


Phe second is in securing the reading ot 


the books, and this can only be done by 
providing the books in due proportions 
that are wanted—the exclusion of vicious 
books being assured. 

The third follows in inducing an improve- 
ment in the kind of reading; and in these 
latter days this is a prime test of the lbra 
rian’s quality. It is not a crusade that he 
is to lead. People who read for recreation 
are not to be borne apart from it; but they 
can be induced to pass from weak to 
strong even in this department—from the 
inane to those of historical bearing; from 
the mishaps of the dejected swain to the 
trial of Ettie Deans; from the lover's straits 
to the exploits of Amyas Leigh. 

If the web of the weird romancer has 
meshed a curious reader, take him at the 
time, and show him the pleasure of disen- 
tangling it in the light of history and biog- 
raphy. A young man’s asking me one day 
in which of Scott’s novels he could find 
Cromwell figuring, led me to the classitica- 
tion of historical novels, by epochs and 
episodes, as the cataloguer would arrange 
the titles of his history list, and with mani- 
fest advantage, as Stepping-stones trom fic- 
tion to history, travel, and liography. 

Let me warn you, however, that though 
the way is clear, the work is one of pa- 
tience, equalling that of an admirable 
Waltonian by the brook-side. The most 
confirmed novel-reader will present himself 
some time with the spell weakened, and 
half longing for your guidance. With those 
having the instinct for knowledge you may 
be more readily successtul. But for your 
own sake, dull acquiescence is not so tas- 
cinating as the conquest of the gamey 
scoffer at your mission. 

But, I pray you, do not be discouraged 
with the seeming small results. It will be 
long before your statistics will show much, 
and then not constantly. Every propulsion 
into the higher planes leaves a vacuum 


which the new generations of readers rusii 
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in to fill, and so keep the percentage tol 
erably constant. But the work well begun 
may be trusted for its own development. 
In conclusion let me say that the day 
is passed when librarianships should be filled 
with teachers who have failed in discipline, 
or with clergymen whose only merit is that 
bronchitis was a demerit in their original 
The place wants pluck, energy, 


We 


calling. 
and a will to find and make a way. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BY REUBEN A, GUILD, LIBR 
IBLIOGRAPHY, from the two Greek 
words, and yra@e, signities 


| 


literally the description of books, Among 
the Greeks the term signified 
the writing or tranSeription of books; and 
a bibliographer with them was merely a 
writer of books in the sense of a copyist. 


term 


The French hie was long 
used to denote an acquaintance with an 
cient writings or manuscripts, and with the 
art of deciphering them. ‘This branch of 
knowledge is now considered under the 
more modern term of palwography. ‘The 
publication of De Bure’s “ Bibliographie 
instructive,” in 1763, marked an era in the 
history of bibliography as a science, and 
contributed more than any other work to 
make its study popular and attractive. 

In its modern and more extended sense, 
to the 


BOOKS In 


bibliography may be defined be 


SCIENCE OR KNOWLEDGE O1 re- 
gard to the materials of which they are 
composed, their different degrees of rarity, 
curiosity, reputed or real value, the subjects 
discussed by their respective authors, and 
the rank which they ought to hold in the 
It is therefore 
the ol 


contents ot 


classification of a library. 
branches, first 
which to the 


books, and may be termed, for want of a 


divided into two 


has reterence 


are but just beginning to see the possibih 
ties of the free library system ancl the 
progress of the last score years must be 
taken as an earnest for the tuture Hand 
in hand with the hom id the college, thre 
free library with its more ductile agencies 
with its more adaptable qualities, must go 
on to assert the dominion that belor to 
it, if librarians are faithful to their trust and 


recompense the people as thev ouvht. 


AS A SCIENCI 
ARY OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 

better phrase, INTELLECTUAL 
PHY. The second treats of th external 
characteristics ot books, their forms, prices, 
and variety, the names of the printers, the 
date and ] lace of publi ation, and the li 
tory of particular copies ore hitions. This 


may be termed Mare RIAL BibtioGkarity. 
It involves a knowledge of the art of print 
ing —not, indeed, as a mechanical procs 

but its history and results, and, in fact, of 


all the constituent parts of books, as a 


means of identifying particular product 


Wealthy amateurs, collectors of rare and 


curious books, antiquarians, persons en 


ed in literary commerce, and in general 


this 


gag 


librarians, cullivate most) zea 


branch of the science, which Dibdin humor- 
ously terms * Bibliomania, or book-mad 
ness.” 

The object of INTELLECTUAL Bintiog 
RAPHY is to acquaint literary men with the 


most important books in every department 


of study. either by means of classed cata 
logues or by similar or alphabetical eata 
logues accompanied — by critical and 
bibliographical remark species of 


knowledge has been cultivated most suc 
cessfully in France, Germany, and Italy, 
to the 


former, we are indebted for our most use- 


which countrie and especially 
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ful works in both general and special bib- 
liography. ‘This is undoubtedly owing in 
a great measure to the free access which is 
allowed the public to all their large libra- 
ries, the great number of fine private col- 
lections, and the consequent familiarity of 
their literary and scientific men with books 
and manuscripts of all ages and countries. 
The researches of 
ouard and Quérard, Ebert, Ersch, Graesse 


Brunet, Barbier, Ren- 
and Petzholdt, Fontanini, ‘Tiraboschi and 
Gamba, will be held in grateful remem- 
brance by all lovers of learning. 

In England, bibliography as a science 
has received less attention than upon the 
Continent, notwithstanding her unrivalled 
British of lite- 
rary of 


Museum and her wealth 
however, 
Clarke, Dibdin, 


Watt are exceedingly valuable and instruc- 


resources, The works, 


Horne, Lowndes, and 

tive, comparing favorably with the produc- 

tions of their Continental contemporaries. 
In the 


until within a comparatively recent period, 


our own country science has, 


very naturally been neglected. Owing, 
however, to the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and wealth, and the rapid formation 
and increase of libraries of every descrip- 
tion, it is now receiving increased attention ; 

in proof of which is this Centennial Con- 
ference of Librarians, the first of the kind, 
save the Convention of 1853, ever held in 
the world, at least so far as our knowledge 
extends. ‘The professional skill and labers 
of Folsom and Cogswell, Ticknor and 
Jewett, are well known and appreciated, 


even in the older countries. We rejoice in 
the comprehensive Dictionary of English 
and American Authors by Allibone, which 
meets the wants of scholars in both hemi- 
spheres. We congratulate ourselves on the 
acknowledged superiority of our system of 
cataloguing, introduced by Prof. Jewett 
into the Public Library of Boston, and 
since adopted by our leading public libraries 
throughout the land. And we pride our- 


selves on our costly and beautiful edifices 
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erected, or in process of erection, for mu- 
seums and collections of books. 

It is the fault of many of the votaries of 
France, that 
they have exaggerated the value of their 
favorite far rank 
which it is fairly entitled to hold in the 
like 
Peignot and Achard represent it as the 


bibliography, especially in 


pursuit beyond 


scale of human knowledge. Writers 
greatest of sciences, including, in fact, all 
others. 
absurd than to view it in this light merely 
it books, and 
books are the vehicle of all sorts of knowl- 
Yet this is the only foundation to be 


Nothing certainly can be more 


because treats of because 
edge. 
discovered for these extravagant represen- 
tations, that tend, as in all other cases of 
exaggerated pretension, to bring ridicule 
upon a subject which, when its nature and 
objects are correctly defined, can not fail 
to appear important, as the handmaid, so 
to speak, of literature, and a most essential 
aid to science and art. 

In accordance with what has now beet 
stated, it is the province of the bibliographer, 
or, if we may so speak, the librarian, to be 
acquainted with the materials of which 
books are composed, their different forms 
or sizes, the various styles of binding used, 
the number of pages, the typographical 
characteristics, the number and description 
of the plates, the completeness, the cor- 
rectness, and all the other external pecu- 
He 


knows not only the best treatises that have 


liarities or distinctions of an edition. 


been written on any particular topic, and 
their comparative value, but also the va- 
rious editions of books and the important 
respects in which one edition differs from 
another; when, and from what cause, 
omissions have been made, deficiencies sup- 
plied, errors corrected, and additions sub- 
joined. When books have been published 
either anonymously or pseudonymously, he 
indicates the real name of the concealed 
author; and, with regard to the rarity of 


books, he is acquainted with the causes 


a 
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which have contributed to render them 
scarce. Finally, as a library destitute of 
arrangement is a “chaos and not a cosmos,” 
he disposes the books which it comprises 
in such an order as will both facilitate re 
search and present an agreeable appear 
ance to the sight; and in compiling a cata- 
logue, which has been happily described as 
the “eye of the library,” he gives them 
their appropriate titles, assigning to them 
1,1 
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in the index that place which they shou 


hold in the most approved 


systems of clas 
sification. 

Such are the legitimate duties of a bib- 
liographer, and to a certain extent of the 
librarian, requiring in the former case a 


knowledge seldom 


variety and extent of 
ever possessed by a single individual. Hence 
different writers have discussed particular 
topics of bibliography; and from their 
united labors can be collected the multfa- 
rious information “Ttequisite to constitute 
such a bibliographer as we have here at 
all 


tempted to describe. A collection ot 


the works of this kind extant, including 
both general and special bibliography, lite- 
rary history, and a certain class of period- 
icals and universal biography, would, it is 


estimated, exceed twenty thousand volumes 


PHE QUALIFICATIONS OF A 


BY LLOYD P. SMITH, 
i the presence of so much learning and 

so much experience, it is with great dit- 
fidence that I venture to ask your attention 
to a few remarks on the personal qualifica- 
tions needed for the office of librarian, 

I need not say to you that a library is, 
on the whole, what the librarian makes it. 
Panizzi created the library of the British 


Museum, and I see before me some whose 


names I shall not mention, but whose 
labors are worthy of equal honor. ‘There 
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Indeed Namur, in his * B 
published in 1838, gives list of ten thou 
sand separate works. ‘This list has been 


revised and enlarged by 
his remarkably full and complete cat logue 
published in 1866, entitled Bibhotheca 
Bibliographica.” 

In conclusion we may remark brietly. by 
way of improvement, 


properly be 


1. That bibliography may proj 
regarded, if not as a practical science, at 
least as the handmaid ot all science, liter 


ature, and art. 

2. That a judicious selection of bibliogra 
phical works should form the fot 
all collections of books, whether pu 


private. ‘They are the working 
the 


hbrarian. 


scholar, the book-colleector, 


nil hiv) 
and 


3. That in our colleges 
stitutions of learning, Competent persons 
should be employed to give intormation 
upon the various topies which bibliography 
includes, in a course of familiar lectures 
such as are ordinarily given upon geology, 
zoology, physiology, and the various other 
sciences that make up the modern curneu 
lum of an academic or collegiate course of 


instruction. 
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is not one of us but feels that the responsi 


bility which rests upon our shoulders ts vast, 


and that the or x] which we are able to do 


to our respective communities Is great and 
not 


far-reaching. It is quite so obvious 


that, for the proper discharge of our duties, 


a rare combination of qualities re juired, 


Few or none have them all; but, unless 


some at least of those which I am pong. to 
mention are our portion, we have mistaken 
That I love: it ha 


our calling. calling 


| 
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been the occupation of my life; but I con- 
fess to you that, as the years roll on, I feel 
my own deficiencies more and more; and 
it has seemed to me that on this occasion 
a few words which may act at once asa 
caution to those who think of entering the 
profession, and as the starting-point for a 
profitable discussion among ourselves, 
might not be quite amiss. 

‘The first requisite for success in our vo- 
cation is, it seems to me, a natural love tor 
books. A librarian should be a veritable 
hellue liévorum, a devourer of literature 
from his youth up, consumed by an insatia- 
ble thirst for knowledge, and interested in 
a wide range of subjects. A knowledge of 
the outsides of books is not sufficient. A 
librarian should be not only a walking cata- 
logue, but a living cyclopedia, Our learn- 
ed representative from Harvard College 
has pointed out, in his pleasant paper in 
the last 4fentic, that librarians have no 
time to read—while in the library. ‘They 
are, in fact, something like the clerks in the 
Bank of England, who, until lately, were 
forbidden to wear mustaches—during bust- 
ness hours, But a librarian’s evenings 
should, by choice, be spent in reading, so 
that he may keep abreast with the litera- 
ture of the day and wisely select the more 
important of the new books for purchase. 
Let him do his best, when he retlects on 
the many thousands of new publications in 
all languages and of all grades of merit 
which are issued every year, he is ready to 
exclaim, “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

Librarians, like editors and proof-readers, 
are exper ted to know everything ; and in 
one sense they should ‘know everything— 
that is, they should have that maxima pars 
eruditionis, which consists in knowing where 
every thing is to be found. A_ libranan 
should be able, of his own knowledge, to 
answer many questions, and especially the 
two questions which meet him at every 
turn, * Where can I find such and such in- 
formation 2” and “What is the Lest work 
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on such and such a subject?” ‘These are 
legitimate questions which it should be the 
pride of every librarian to answer off-hand. 
He can not always do it, but every year 
that he remains in service he will be better 
and better qualified to aid those who seek 
knowledge at his hands. 

Some queries, however, he may well be 
excused from attempting to answer. The 
librarian of the British Museum was puz- 
zled by a request to be shown an authentic 
picture of Noah’s Ark. ‘The inquirer prob- 
ably thought there was a photograph of it 
in such a big library. Once a countryman 
walked into the Philadelphia Library, and, 
after gazing with open mouth at the well- 
filled shelves, turned to the desk and 
said in a kind of confidential voice, “ Now 
isn’t there some book that has it all in ?” 
I replied that there were encyclopedias, but 
that even they were bulky and voluminous. 
“No,” he replied, “I mean some small 
book.” “With large print ?” I suggested. 
There is no one book, it is true, that has 
it all in; but it is surprising, by the way, 
how limited is the number of books ordina- 
rily called for by what is known as the gen- 
eral reader. It is for the student entering 
upon a special line of investigation that the 
experience of a librarian is valuable. When 
it comes to the thorough and accurate 
knowledge of specialties, of course the ex- 
pert can and will instruct the librarian ; and 
the latter should avail himself of every 
chance to find out from specialists what im- 
portant works he lacks in’ their several de- 
partments. Of course the librarian will 
himself be an expert, or at least have some 
special line of study. Here he will be 
tempted, as the boys say, to spread himself, 
and try to make his own department com- 
plete to the neglect of others. ‘This temp- 
tation should be resisted, and an endeavor 
made to sympathize with the wants of schol- 
ars in all departments. Otherwise his libra- 
ry will be, as too many in fact are, /op-sided. 

It is not sufficient, however, that a li- 
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brarian should have a fondness for books. 
To 

have anacademic education. 
ledge of Latin and Greek is indispensa 
ble. 
shall 
Horace in the original, at sight; it Iss itt- 


be equal to his duties he must also 


Some know 


It is not, perhaps, necessary that he 


be able to read Herodotus and 


cient if he has fi reotten how to 
Our inf 
in the Public Library at Boston, while the 


learned President rms that 
trustees select for the prin ipal posts the 
best talent they can find, in the ge neral statf 
the female assistants are req tired to come 
up to the standard of the graduates of the 
Girls’ High School. 
Latin, German, 


young ladies employed in the cata- 


This implies a know 


ledge of and French. 
Some 
logue room are a quainted also with Italian 
and Spanish, and even with languages so 
much out of the usual line as Russian, 
Polish, and Hebrew. 

Every candidate for the position of assist 
ant in the Library of the British Museum 
has to undergo an examination in which, 
among other things, his knowledge of the 
A hundred and 


bequeathing his 


Latin language is tested. 
twenty-five years 2g9, in 
private library to the use of the public, 
James Logan, of Philadelphia, provided 
for keeping the librarianship in his family, 
but added “If it should 


so happen that no one of the testator’s 


significantly : 


descendants shall be found so qualified 
in literature as that he shall understand 
be capable of all the 
and understand the New 


and expounding 
Roman classics, 
Greek ‘Testament, with Homer's and Hesi- 
od’s poems in the original, then the said 
testator recommends it to his trustees to 
appoint such a proficient in literature, with- 
out hesitation, to be librarian, if he be at 


the same time of a sober life and conver- 


sation.” Logan’s standard would be con 
sidered high nowaday fo one of his 
sons he writes: Tink ita shame not to 
speak and write Latin.” As for French, a 


librarian should, as a matter of Course, both 


read ni pre k som 4 wled ot 
German, It Span ry 
sirabl Bevond th ry 
kn WS Thake him tal 
profession 

All the book ring in t world WN 
ever, will b sufficient for t practical 
duties of his place un t ibrarian 
iso the organ of  ordet Motto 
should be, \ place for every thing ind 
every thing in ts plac Ther re vari 
ous methods of securing this ¢ vl yo 
things in a public library Phat of th 
Philadelp Library, is not 


changed in 145 years, 1s to number the 


books consecutively as they are pla 1 
on the shelves, but in tour ries, accord 
ing to size—namely, folios, quartos, 0% 

tavos, and duos, each series bevginning 
with No. 1. In other words, the ace 

sions catalogue ¢ orresponds with the books 
as they st ind on the shelve In the cata 
locue the size of the book 1s appen led to 


its number, which thus becom the shelf- 


mark forever. ‘The more m xlern plan, as 


you are all aware, Is to arrange the 


on the shelves by subjects, each 
ceiving a shelf-mark different from the ac- 


cessions number. <A partial combination 


of the two systems, which TI will not trouble 


and which has 


} 


you to eXp un in detail, 

lately been adopted in the Philadelphia La 
brary, has been attended by go xd results. 
I am inclined to think that th ystem of 
our brilliant and indefatigable Secretary, 


which you will find explained 


Mr. Dewey, 


in the Report of the Bureau ol Education, 


is the one we shall all have to come to In 
the end. 

What, however, I wish to dwell upon 
just now 1s the importance of lopting 
some plan by which it shall be easy for the 
librarian (and his assistant wluding the 
youngest apprentice) to lay h ind upon 
inv book wanted, | pla te 
is. must. be strictly adhered »: book 
taken from their places sho id be, if the 
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clerical force is sufficient, represented, as in 
the British Museum, by a dummy or ghost; 
to the desk should be im- 
mediately replaced the 
card catalogue should be kept up to date, 


books returned 
shelves; the 
and every thing in the daily administra- 
tion of the library should move like clock- 
work. It has always seemed to me that 
leaving the cases open for the use of mem- 
bers and the public, except as regards new 
books and the ordinary books of reference, 
must lead to disorder and make it impes- 
sible to say with promptitude and certainty 
whether a particular book is or is not “in.” 
Some persons are naturally orderly in the 
constitution of their minds: they hate to 
see any thing out of place. Others are care- 
less. It is the former class who are born 
librarians. I will illustrate what I mean by 
In a certain 


a little anecdote. city are 


two libraries, on Opposite sides of the way. 


Now it came to pass that the president of 


a learned society went to one of them and 
asked for a copy of the “ Mercurio Peruano,” 
was there. ‘The lbrarian 
He found it in the 


which he knew 
knew it was there too, 
catalogue, and they hunted for it two or 
three hours. At last the visitor, tired out, 
bethought himself of the “other humbug 
On 


mentioning the book wanted, the librarian 


across the way,” and went thither. 


walked straight to the case where it was, 
It is not sufficient to 
You want it 


and handed it out. 
find a book 


‘Time is an important element, es- 


sooner or later. 
sooner, 
pecially in this country, and “ What thou 
dloest, do kly "is the unspoken address 
of every one who approaches the desk at 
a public library. 

But, however important it is to find a 
book promptly 7/ you have it, it is stil 
Books do not 


the shelves; they must be 


more Important to have tt. 
grow 
gathered together as Opie mixed his paints 


upon 
—* with brains, sir.” The rudimentary in 
stinet of the squirrel who searches for a nut, 


takes it im his paws, and runs off to add it 
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to his former store, must be innate in our 
model librarian. He should be a born col- 


lector—alient avidus if not sui profusus. 
Happy the man who has at his disposal 
sufficient funds to gratify that propensity ! 
There is not one of you, I venture to say, 
who does not feel daily cramped in his 


purtchases by want of means. 


* This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty oppressed.” 


For myself, I can say that the question 
is not “ What shall I buy?” but “ What 
can I avoid buying?” What a library 


wants is not books, but money. Money 


will always command books, but books 
without money are a burden. ‘They re- 
quire shelf-room; they have to be cata- 
logued, rebound from time to time, and 
dusted, to say nothing of an additional 
number of custodians. Hence what I call 

the 


denominate //aégier—must be kept within 


squirrel instinct—what the Germans 
bounds. In other words, the collector of 
white elephants must have some slight re- 
the 


amount of fodder available for the ani- 


gard to the size of his stable and 
mals’ keep. ‘The field in which the propen- 
sity in question may most cheaply, and 
perhaps most usefully, be exercised is that 
of pamphlets, and in this field there is al- 
ways work enoughto be done to occupy 
the whole time of one man. In the mean 
while it must not be forgotten that the 
same instinct exists among private col- 
lectors, and if you have a fireproof build- 
ing, 1f your library is well administered, 
if it is properly catalogued, and visitors 


are made welcome to its treasures, you 
will get bequests and donations of private 
collections on special subjects. 

One more topic and I have done. My ex- 
perience of twenty-eight years goes to show 
that those who come to consulta public li- 
brary are almost invariably modest and po 


lite. They are leth to trouble, and of- 
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tentimes will go without the book they want 
rather than ask for it. If this is the case 
even when the librarian is of an obliging 


disposition, how mu¢ h more so when he Is 
It is hardly too much to 


de- 


surly and cross! 
say that the utility of a public library 
pends largely upon the amiability of the 
head librarian, who in turn will give the 
tone to his subordinates. ‘This amiability, 
however, we must bear in mind, will in ex- 
ceptional cases be abused. 1 recollect 
many years ago being toue hed by the 
fondness for books of a young man in 
shabby apparel, who came day atter day 
to our library and read books which only 
a person of cultivation and taste would 
ask for. My heart warmed to the poor 
scholar, and at last I allowed him to have 
a key and open the cases himself. Alas 
for human nature! My poor scholar cut 
some plates out of Jameson's Jeauties of 
Charles II.,” and carried off in his coat- 
tail pocket three or tour sm ill books. I 
was fortunate enough to detect him before 
the depredations had gone far, and I had 
him arrested, committed in default of bail, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. I visited him in 
Moyamensing jail, took him a ¢ lean shirt, 
and received in return this piece of advice : 
“ Always to keep my eyes skinned.” ‘This 
advice I repeat to you, my fellow libra- 
rians, but I couple with it the suggestion 
that liberality and a kindness proceeding 
from sympathy with souls thirsting for 
knowledge are better than suspt ion. Itis 
better that a few books should be stolen 
library 


than that the visitor to a publi 


should feel he is looked on as a thief. 
The treatment which the stranger, as well 
as the Aabitué, receives should be that of 
a gentleman, and in his turn he will be- 
have like a guest in a gentleman's house. 
Moreover, the hospitality he receives he 
The late Dr. 


James Rush says in his will that one reason 


will pere hance ipre wate 


for choosing the Library Company ot Phil- 


LIBR 


adelphia for his residuarv legatee (where- 


by a million of dollars was left for the good 
of our city) is, “ because during my early 
life I derived great pleasure and advantage 
from the use of its books d from ‘ 
readiness and civility with whic h they were 


alwavs furnished mic 


Such, ntlemen, it seems to me, are 


main requisites for usefulness in our pt 
fession. You will see that they are large 
ly a matter of inheritanee. Custos 
nascitur, non fit. The 


must be in the breed; a 


tor imstance, 
man must belong to the Brahmin caste 
Nor can he make great attainments In the 


litere humaniores unless, as the saying is, 
he has it in him. ‘Phe fondness for order 
is partly inherited, and partly a matter of 


education. Every clerk in a counting- 
room learns it, and every iss stant in a 
well-regulated library will acq lire it. As 
for the fondness for accumulating, that 
is largely instinctive, but it may be cultl 
vated, and the same remark applies to the 
habit of courtesy. 

tut whether inherited or acquired, I 
think you will agree with me that the qual- 
ities L have mentioned are important in 
our ¢ alling. If such, indee d, be the case, 
what are the practical lessons to be drawn 
fact? iN 


the 


recognition of 


seems to me they 
First. Let the standard which we 


from the 


are two in number 


have 


here set up be applied in future, as fay 


as may be, to those who propose to enter 


the profession When the funds at the 


command of the government of any 


public library permit them to pick and 


choose, let the character and attain 
ments of the ¢ indiglate for the post of 
librarian or sub-librarian be strictly in 


Hle should pre ent his di 


quired into 


ploma as a graduate ot ome college of 
respectable tanding, or else pa in cy 
the Latin ned 
French languages. As regards the other 
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points named, especially those of order 
and courtesy, if he is broken to harness in 
early life he will probably learn them; and 
to find out whether he will or not, let him 
be taken, in the first place, on probation, 
and if he falls short let him be dismissed 
without hesitation. 

Second. As regards us who have long 
ago entered upon our duties, let the con- 
sideration of the qualifications needed 
properly to perform them stimulate us 
to renewed zeal in our daily work, and, 
all, let our 


education 


above us never consider 


own complete. Seneca ac- 
quired Greek at the age of eighty, and 


I know at least one man who took up 


PERSONAL RELATIONS BETWEE 


BY SAMUFI GREEN, WORCH 


THEN scholars and persons of high 
\ social position come to a library, 
they have confidence enough, in regard to 
the cordiality of their reception, to make 
known their wishes without timidity or 
reserve. 

Modest in the 
life, and well-trained boys and girls, need 


men humbler walks of 
encouragement before they become ready 
to say freely what they want. 

A hearty reception by a sympathizing 
friend, and the recognition of some one at 
hand who will listen to inquiries, even 
although he may consider them unimpor- 
tant, make it easy for such persons to ask 
questions, and put them at once on a 
home footing. 

Persons who use a popular library for 
purposes ot investigation generally need a 
A few illustra- 


tions will produce a vivid realization of 


great deal of assistance. 
the correctness of this statement. Here, 
for instance, is a wall-painter who has a 
room to ornament. He wishes to assist 


his imagination, and comes to the library 
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German and mastered it when turned of 
fifty. 

Finally, my friends, let us all do what in 
us lies to honor the high calling to which 
we have been chosen, never forgetting 
that it is to patient continuance in well- 
dhe 


record 


doing that the promise is annexed. 
books the 

of the acts of other men, but we too are 
making a record day by day, which, like 


which we keep are 


the rest, is preserved by the Keeper of 
the heavenly books. “And I saw 
the 
dead were judged out of 


which were written in the books, accord- 


books were opened: . and the 


those things 


ing to their works.” 


N LIBRARIANS AND READERS. 
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to look at specimens of decorative painting. 
It does not serve the purpose of such a 
man to seml him to the catalogues of the 
library and bid him select the books he 
desires. You the selection 
yourself, get the works he needs, and hand 


must make 


them to him. You have several to select 
Shall you give him Jones's “ Gram- 
LOrne- 


from. 
mar ot Ornament” or Racinet’s 


Polychrome "? Certainly, if 


ment he 
wishes merely suggestion and inspiration, 
and to look only at details of ornamen- 
tation. ‘These works contain examples of 
the best ornamentation in vogue in differ- 
ent ages and countries, and show the work- 
man who aims at perfection what he has 
toattainto. Generally speaking, however, 
the work represented in these books is too 
elaborate for common use, is hard to exe- 
cute, and would cost more than a house- 
holder is willing to spend in ornamenting 
a room. 

The painter wishes also to see details in 
combination, and to judge of colors and 


figures in juxtaposition by looking upon 
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the representation of a whole wall or room. 
His want is met best by giving him vol- 
umes of some such approved works as 
“ Architektonisches Skizzenbuch” or the 
“ Journal-Manuel de Peintures.” 

An artisan has the legs of a table to 
His imagination is momentarily 
You 


carve. 


barren, and he desires assistance. 


do not ask him what book he would 
like to see, but get him Licénard’s “ Spe- 
cimens de la Decoration et de l'Orne- 


Talbert’s “Gothic Forms,” 
Moébel,” or 


pictorial representations of such specimens 


mentation,” 

Ungewitter’s “Gothische 
of the work of Eastlake and Morris as you 
can lay your hands on. 

A marble-worker calls for an engraving 
of a lion in some spe ified posture; a 
wood-carver wishes to see a representation 
You take the time that is 
necessary to hunt up whatever these men 


of an eagle. 


desire to see. 

A member of a society of Englishmen 
wishes to find a particular representation 
of the contest between St. George and the 
Dragon. You request an assistant to look 
through the tables of contents of the 
London Art Journal, and by this means 
very likely find what is wanted. 

A school-girl has heard that the num- 
ber of feet in a yard-measure was deter- 
mined by the length of some king's arm. 
She asks for the name of the king. Cata- 
logues fail to show where the information is 
tobe found. Itat once occurs to the libra- 
rian, however, that answers to such ques- 
tions can usualiy be had by reference to 
Notes and Queries. We sends for the in- 
dexes of this periodical, and finds the in- 
formation desired. In handing the needed 
volume to the inquirer, he takes a minute to 
caution her that there are many stories and 
traditions which it will not do to accept 
as facts without careful examination ot 
the evidence adduced in their corrobora 
tion. ‘The librarian utters a similar timely 


word of caution when asked about other 
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historical stories of doubtful credibility 
ed upon, for instance, to give an 
account of Captain Smith and Pocahontas, 


when cal 


or of the Blue Laws of Connecticut 
A 
Suez Canal 


hat he 


hool-bov calls for a history of the 


You sce at once, probably, 
that w needs is a brief account, and 


refer him to some reé ently-issued ency- 
clopedia. At the same time you show 
him how to use dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias, and tell him he can often tind 


answers to questions himself by using 


works of this kind, but invite him to come 


to you whenever he encounters snags o1 


fails to get the information sought after. 
Another school-girl wishes to see a de 
scription of the ceremony of the Marriage 
of the Adriatic. If the 
bers in what book such a description may 
be found, he has the book brought. Other- 


librarian remem 


wise he sends for a dozen volumes about 


Venice, and teaches the Inquire! how to 
find the desired account by the use of in- 


Very likely 


she will give up the search without finding 


dexes and tables of contents 
it. ‘Then you take hold to aid her, and 


show her how to use books and obtain 
information when wanted. 

A citizen is building a house which he 
wishes to protect against injury from light- 


He is subjec ted to the customary 


ning 
visits of the vendors of lightning-rods, 
and becomes somewhat confused by the 


conflicting statements of these practi il 
men, or is impressed by the conviction 
that some of these worthies display great 
ignorance of the scientific grounds upon 
which their opinions rest. He ts crowd 
ed by business, but still glad to spend 
a single hour in library, if that 
length of time he can become acquaint 
the the best 


electricity, 


ed with views of some of 


writers on the apply ations of 
and so enable himself to pros eed under 


standingly to the work in hand In such 


a case, of course, the librarian must vet 


the books which contain the desired in- 
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formation, and hand them to the reader 
open at the proper pages. 

Another business man wishes for cer- 
tain statistics of trade, manufactures, and 
inventions. He has no time to spare in 
colleeting the books he desires. He does 
not know how to get hold of them so well 
as a librarian does. He states his wants, 
and the librarian sends to the secretaries 
of organizations having the interests of 
different manufactures in keeping, to get 
the latest published statistics relating to 
silk or wool manufactures, or the produc - 
tion of iron and steel and other « ommod- 
ities. ‘The inquirer is also furnished 
with the volumes containing the record of 
the census, and with other publications 
of the bureaus of our government, and is 
supplied with such compendiums as the 
“ Statesman’s Year Book,” “ Timbs’ Won- 
derful Inventions,” and the volume con- 
taining the papers recently printed in 
Harper's Magazine which treat of the 
progress of the United States during the 
last one hundred years in mechanics, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

Men who consult the reports of the 
Commissioner of Patents in order to see 
the specifications and drawings of differ- 
ent patented articles, may frequently be 
greatly aided by a word from the librarian. 
Almost all investigators are glad to have 
their labors shortened by availing them- 
selves of assistance. ‘The librarian knows, 
for instance, just what indexes of patents 
have been published, when the reports 
ceased coming in the old form, what 
drawings have been issued by the Office 
at Washington, and wherein the incom- 
pleteness of a set of reports lies, and 
how its deficiencies may be supplied. 

A young man has just become a mem- 
ber of a debating society, and is called 
upon to discuss such questions as the ad- 
visableness of taxing church property ; the 
comparative value of the systems of prohi- 
bition and license in the treatment of the 


vice of intemperance; and the wisdom of 
placing the management of railroads in 
the hands of the State, or of continuing 
the use of the Bible in the opening 
exercises of the public schools. Such 
a person is kept from discouragement 
in his early attempts to get at infor- 
mation, if he can avail himself of the 
aid of some one who stands by to show 
him where to find the legislative reports, 
pamphlets, and editorials which contain 
discussions of these questions. The as- 
sistance he receives gives him confidence 
to pursue further investigations. The 
librarian, too, in his intercourse with him, 
reminds him that in order to become a 
successful debater he must always con- 
sider both sides of a question, and weigh 
the arguments of opponents. 

A small boy wishes to see a descrip- 
tion of the eggs of different New Eng- 
land birds. The librarian knows of some 
good work with colored illustrations to 
give him. 

A somewhat older boy wants to know 
how to build a boat, and is furnished with 
book, magazine article, or papers which 
contain the necessary directions. 

Some inquirer has heard that there was 
a day in the last century during a large 
portion of which the obscuration of the 
sun was so great that it is known in tra- 
dition as the Dark Day. He wishes to 
know the date of this day, and to find a 
description of it. Perhaps it puzzles the 
librarian to tell where to look for the de- 
sired description. He begins a search, 
however, and in half an hour or so un- 
earths the account from some town his- 
tory—say that of Newbury, Newburyport, 
and West Newbury, by Coffin. 

A curious woman asked me a few months 
since to give her a book which would 
show what the “scollop” is. This, you 
will remember, is an article of food which 
appears in considerable quantities in our 
markets. It was only after an hour's 
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search that I found out from Verrill and 
Smith’s “Invertebrate Animals ot Vine- 
yard Sound and Adjacent Waters, etc.,” 
that itis the “ central muscle which closes 
the valves” of a certain shell. 

A reservoir dam gives way. Citizens 
become susple ious that too little care is 
taking in making the repairs. You drop 
a line to the chairman of the proper com- 
mittee of the city government to say that 
you have just received Humber's “ Water 


He 


it home 


Supply of ‘Towns” from London. 
calls for the work, and takes 
to study. 

An unlearned student wishes to know 
something about the families of languages 
or the recent explanations of the origin 
of mythology. You pick out for him 
some simple hand-book on the subject. 

“Is it true,” inquires a young lady, 
“ that the little bust 
which is generaily called * Clyte,’ should be 
called * Clytie *?” 
“Yes.” 


“Isn't the sentence, ‘God tempers the 


we see so often, and 


The librarian answers 


wind to the shorn lamb,’ in the Bible ?” 


The 
“No,” and refers for further information 


asks another. librarian answers 
to Bartlett's “ Familiar Quotations.” 

One inquirer has to be told which is 
the best atlas to use in looking for places 
in Servia; another, which will give most 
accurately, and with greatest minuteness, 
the and_ battle- 


situation of the rivers 


fields mentioned in current accounts of 
Indian hostilities. 

A citizen is about to emigrate, and de- 
sires a late description of the State and 
town to which he intends to move. 

A board of 


question of the advisableness of introduc- 


trade is discussing the 
ing the metric system of weights and 


measures into common use. Members 


call upon librarians to furnish the best 
treatises on the subject. 
A young man about to make the voy- 


age to India for his health, asks you to 
VoL. L, No. 2. 
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give him a list of books to read while on 


ship-board. Another person wishes a 
similar list for use In a summer vacation 

The librarian is often consulted about 
courses of reading, and his judgment in 


regard to what are the 


best epitomes of 
the histories of different countries, and ot 
different branches of knowledye, is tre 
quently sought for. 

When an inquirer has satisfied himselt 
that a book 


he often wishes to buy it, and the libra- 


recommended will suit him, 


rian tells him its cost and where it can 
be pr cured, 
A student in a technical school wishes 
aid in selecting the subject of a thesis, 
and in gathering materials to use in pre- 
paring it. A school-boy asks tor hints 


and information to use in writing a com 
position, 

A librarian is frequently asked to give 
information in regard to things and pro- 
cesses which he knows nothing about. 
Perhaps he is called upon to produce a 
description of an object the name ot 
which is unknown to him. [I remember 
slyly consulting a dictionary to find out 
what a “cam” is, and again tor the detini- 


‘ 


tion of “ link-valve motion.” 

jut having acquired a definite notion 
of the object concerning which informa- 
tion is desired, the habit of mental classt- 
fication, whrch a librarian acquires so 


He 


once in what department of knowledge 


readily, comes to his aid sees at 
the description sought for may be found, 
and brings to the inquirer authoritative 
treatises in this department. 

Enough illustrations have been given to 
libraries 


show that readers in popular 


need a great deal of assistance. Care 
has been taken to select prin ipally such 
as show that this is particularly needed 
by persons unused to handling books or 
conducting investigations. In the case ot 
such persons, as well as with scholars, it 
Is practic able to refer apple ints for in- 
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formation which you cannot supply, to 
libraries in larger cities in the neighbor- 
hood cf your own library, or to other in- 
stitutions in your own town. — Business 
men go to commercial centres so often 
that they can Oce asionally consult larger 
libraries than those accessible at home. 

It would be easy to show that scholars, 
as well as unlearned persons, receive 
much aid in pursuing their studies from 
an accomplished librarian, although he 
has not the knowledge of a specialist. It 
would make this paper too long, however, 
to illustrate this part of the subject. 

There are obvious limits to the assist- 
ance which a librarian can undertake to 
render. Common-sense will dictate them. 
Thus no librarian would take the responsi- 
bility of recommending books to give 
directions for the treatment of disease. 
Nor would he give legal advice nor un- 
dertake to instruct applicants in regard to 
the practical manipulations of the work- 
shop or laboratory. 

[ have not been unmindful, in what has 
been said, of the great value of the assist- 
ance rendered readers by certain cata- 
logues which have been issued lately. 
‘There is little danger of appreciating too 
highly such work as that for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Noyes, Mr. Cutter, 
and Mr. Winsor and his able assistants. 
I need not remind you, however, that 
many persons who use a library have to 
be instructed in regard to the use ofgcata- 
logues, and need practice before they can 
use them to the best advantage. Entries 
are overlooked. — Discrimination is lack- 
ing for separating good books from those 
of little merit, and books adapted to 
the capacity and particular needs of the 
user from those which are unsuited to his 
requirements, It frequently happens, 
also, that readers do not know under what 
general subject to look for a minute piece 
of information. Lately constructed cata- 
logues are so made as to facilitate im- 


mensely the researches not only of schol- 
ars, but of the general unlearned reader. 
When the admirable notes found in 
some of the catalogues of the Boston 
Public Library, and in the catalogue of 
the library at Quincy, Massachusetts, 
shall have been increased in numbers and 
made to include information in regard to 
the literature of all branches of knowledge, 
they will, particularly if kept up to date, 
be found of inestimable service by the 
general reader and inexperienced student. 
But the time is distant when the whole 
field of knowledge can be covered by 
these notes; and even when it shall be 
occupied, much personal assistance will 
still be needed by readers in popular 
libraries. 

Of course, too, it will always be neces- 
sary for a librarian to extend to readers 
the hospitalities of his institution. 

Among the good results which attend 
personal intercourse on the part of the 
librarian with users of popular libraries, 
the following may be mentioned. 

First. If you gain the respect and con- 
fidence of readers, and they find you easy 
to get at and pleasant to talk with, great 
opportunities are afforded of stimulating 
the love of study and of directing investi- 
gators to the best sources of informa- 
tion. 

Second. You find out what books the 
actual users of the library need, and 
your judgment improves in regard to the 
kind of books it is best toadd to it. You 
see what subjects the constituency of the 
institution are interested in, and what is 
the degree of simplicity they require in 
the presentation of knowledge. 

Third. One of the best means of mak- 
ing a library popular is to mingle freely 
with its users, and help them in every 
way. When this policy is pursued for a 
series cf years in any town, a very large 
portion of the citizens receive answers to 
questions, and the conviction spreads 
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through the community that the library 
is an institution of such beneficent influ- 
ences that it can not be dispensed with. 
Fourth, and last. 
books which make up the contents of the 


The collections of 


circulating departments of our libraries 
have been provided for the use of per- 
sons of differing degrees of refinement 
and moral susceptibility, and for those 
who occupy mental planes of various 
altitudes. 

Now, the policy advocated of freedom 
librarian and 


of intercourse between 


readers, when adopted in the conduct of 


these departments, does much to give 


efficiency to the efforts of the officers 
to get readers to take 


books and such works as are adapted to 


out wholesome 
their capacity and the grade of enlighten- 
ment to which they belong. It is a com- 
mon practice, as we all know, for users of 
a library to ask the librarian or his assist- 
ants to select stories for them. I would 
have great use made of this disposition. 
Place in the circulating department one 
of the most accomplished persons in the 
corps of your assistants—some cultivated 
woman, for instance, who heartily enjoys 
works of the imagination, but whose taste 
is educated. She must be a 
pleasant manners, and while of proper 


person of 


dignity, ready to unbend, and of social 
It is well if there is a vein 
In- 


disposition. 
of philanthropy in her composition. 
struct this assistant to consult with every 
person who asks for help in selecting 
books. 


work; 


be her whole 
kind is best 
appearance of 
Let 
assistant, then, have some regular work, 


This should not 
for work of this 
when it the 


being performed incidentally. 


done has 


the 


but such employment as she can at once 
lay aside when her aid is asked for in 
picking out books to read. I am con- 
fident 


great influence can be exerted in the di- 


that in some such way as this a 


rection of causing good books to be used. 


The person placed in charge of 
have tact, and be caret 
If an applicant 


work must 


to attempt too much 


would cease to consult her unless she 
gives him a sensational novel, | would 
have her give him such a book. Only let 


her aim at providing every person who 
applies for aid with the best book he 
willing to read. 

Personal intercourse and relations be- 
tween librarian and readers are useful in 
all libraries. It 


popular libraries they are 


seems to me that in 
ind'spensable 
Six years ago I member of the 
Board of the Public 
Library of the city of Worcester, Massa- 
At that time I noticed that its 


reference department was hardly used at 


was a 
Directors of 


chusetts. 


all, and was fast becoming an unpopular 
institution. During the last five or six 
years, by the adoption of the means re- 
commended in this paper, a large use of 
this department has grown up, and it has 
come to be highly appreciated in the 
community. 

It is because an interesting experience 
in the Worcester Library has led me to 
place a high value upon personal inter- 
course between librarian and readers. 
that I have ventured to call your atten 
tion to the subject in the paper I am now 
reading. 

Certain mental qualities are requisite 
or desirable in library officers who mingle 
with readers. Prominent among these 
is a courteous disposition which will dis 
close itself in agreeable manners. Sym 
pathy, cheerfulness, and patience are need 
ful. Enthusiasm is as productive of good 
results here as elsewhere, 

A librarian should be as unwilling to 
allow an inquirer to leave the library with 
his question unanswered as a shop-k« eper 
is to have ac Watomer go out of his store 
without making a purchase 
with something 


Receive inve stivators 


of the cordiality displayed by an old-time 
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inn-keeper. Hold on to them until they 
have obtained the information they are 
seeking, and show a persistency in sup- 
plying their wants similar to that mani- 
fested by a successful clerk in effecting 
a sale. 

It isimportant to have a democratic spirit 
in dealing with readers in popular libraries. 
The librarian is not, of course, to over- 
look the neglect of deference which is due 
him, or to countenance in any way the 
error which prevails to a considerable 
extent in this country, that because arti- 
ficial distinctions of rafik have been abol- 
ished here, there need be no recognition of 
the real differences among men in respect 
to taste, intellect, and character. But he 
runs little risk in placing readers on a 
footing of equality with himself. The 
superiority of his culture will always ena- 
ble him to secure the respectful treatment 
which belongs to him when confronted 
by impudence or conceit. 

What is needed in the librarian is a ready 
sympathy with rational curiosity, by whom- 
soever manifested, and a feeling of pleas- 
ure in brightening any glimmerings of 
desire that manifest themselves in lowly 
people to grow in culture or become bet- 
ter informed in regard to the scientific 
principies which underlie the processes of 
their daily upations., 

In personal intercourse with readers, 
there are certain mental tendencies which 
should be restrained. Idle curiosity is 
one of them. Many scholars prefer to 
pursue their studies privately, and are 
annoyed if they think they are observed. 

Respect reticence. If you approach a 
reader with the purpose of aiding him, 
and find him unwilling to admit you to 
his confidence, regard his wishes and 
allow him to make investigations by him- 
St If. 

Be careful not to make inquirers de- 


pendent. Give them as much assistance 


as they need, but try at the same time to 
teach them to rely upon themselves and 
become independent. 

Avoid scrupulously the propagation of 
any particular set of views in politics, art, 
history, philosophy, or theology. “ 77es 
Tyriusque mthi nullo discrimine agetur™ 
are words which Virgil puts into the 
mouth of Queen Dido. ‘The Nerth 
American Review has adopted them as its 
motto. The promise they contain is one 
that should be kept by the librarian also. 

The librarian who uses his position to 
make proselytes prostitutes his calling. 
State the meatal tendencies and the char- 
acteristics of disputants, but do not be- 
come their advocates. 

If a reader ask you for your own 
views regarding some matter about which 
there is controversy, give them to him if 
you choose. Decline to give them if you 
choose. Remind him, however, in either 
case, that if he wishes to have an opinion 
of his own, he must study the subject in 
its different aspects and form one for 
himself. Say gently to immature persons 
that they can not expect to have opinions 
upon profound controverted questions, 
and that they must wait until they grow 
in knowledge, and until their reasoning 
powers develop, before their views on such 
matters will be of value. 

Avoid religiously the practice of cram- 
ming the minds of young inquirers with 
one-sided views in regard to questions in 
dispute. 

In the largest libraries it will be found 
impossible for the superintendent to deal 
personally with many of the readers. If, 
however, of such a temperament that 
he takes pleasure in associating with the 
users of the library, he can, by only 
giving a few minutes in a day to the work, 
do a great deal to make visitors and stu- 
dents feel that an air of hospitality per- 
vades the institution. Most of the inter- 
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course in such libraries must be between 
readers and accomplished or specially 
informed assistants. 

In many of the smaller libraries the otti- 
cers can not find time to mingle freely with 
readers. Perhaps, in some such cases, 
it may be practicable for librarians to avail 
themselves of gratuitous assistance by pub- 
lic-spirited and educated residents. I 
should think there are, for instance, many 
cultivated and philanthropic women in the 
country whose services can be availed of 
to do work of the kind 
The of trustees 


which manage public libraries may be re- 


recommended. 


boards and directors 
lied on to appreciate this kind of work, 


and are always inclined to further its per- 


SUBJECT-INDEXES FOR 


BY H. A. HOMES, NEW 


N our eagerness for facilities in the acqui 


| 


difficulties from the wideness of the field 


sition of knowledge, amid increasing 


over which its treasures are spread, we 
would all welcome a universal catalogue of 
books, and a universal subject-index to 
point out all the books which contain in- 
formation on any subject of research. ‘The 
duty of authors to facilitate the use of their 
books to readers by copious indexes is of 
late frequently suggested to them by com- 
plaining minds. 

bere will occur to those present various 
instances in which this duty has not been 
neglected, and large and important works 
have had such indexes provided as to make 
them a hundred times more useful to the 
public than they had been before. Poole’s 
“Index to Periodical Literature” was such 
a book to the student that the literary com- 
munity is impatient for its continuation to 
the present time. 

Librarians themselves, in a benevolent 
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formance by allowing time to the Itbrarian 
in which to do it 

The 
with readers, 


ot 


hbrarian mingles 


he 
them, the 


more treely 


and the greater t amount 


assistance he renders more 


the conviction of citizens, 


the 


intense does 
a useful 


d 


also, become, that library is 


institution, and the more willing do they 
grant money in larger and larger 


be used 


employing additional assistants 


crow to 


sums to in buying books and 


In conelusion, I wish to say tl 


are few pleasures comparable to tha 
associating continually with curious and 
vigorous voung minds, and of aiding them 
Is 


in realizing their idea 


POPULAR LIBRARIES 


YORK STATE LIBRARY. 
and apostolic spirit, are desirous that the 
books under their charge should not remain 
sealed treasures, but should be easily acces 
sible to the demands of readers; and, not 
content with being merely perfunctory offi 
cials, are anxious to be to them like help- 
ing friends: much to the astonishment, fre 
quently, of the reader himself, who antici 
pated nothing but cold civility. [tis with 
these and similar thoughts passing through 
my mind that I have been led to present 
for your consideration the topic of Suéyect 
Indexes for popular libraries, 

The popular or free town libraries espe 
cially are recognized by their prominent 
supporters as educational institutions, and 
it is felt by the librarians that every exertion 
should be made by them to make the read 
ers easily acquainted with the character ot 
the topics of the volumes under their charge. 


Many catalogues which has 
the last fifteen 


zealous and ettectual efforts to respond to 


appeared i 


years bear witness to theu 
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this necessity of readers, these catalogues 
surpassing in utility for the purpose any 
which had previously been printed. But it 
has been in noticing the comparatively great 
size and cost of these elegant volumes that 
the thought has suggested itself to me 
whether the wants of readers could not be 
responded to at much less expense, and, 
on the whole, with better results generally. 
All librarians recognize the great value of 
subject-indexes for the books of a library, 
but will not probably be equally ready to 
have them adopted so as to replace every 
other form of printed catalogue for the or- 
dinary reader, Still I desire to suggest, as 
a fit topic for discussion among us, a propo- 
sition very similar in its character, though 
I limit its application to popular libraries. 
I would for convenience formulate the sug- 
gestion in these terms: 

It is desirable that popular libraries of 
limited pecuniary means should print sub- 
ject-indexes for public use as a substitute 
for all other catalogues. 

The other forms of catalogues most in 
use are: 1. ‘The alphabetical catalogue by 
authors, with a moderate subject-index at 
the end, arranged either as a dictionary or 
in a philosophical classification. 2. The 
same catalogue (by authors alphabetically), 
with the subjects or topics arranged in the 
same alphabet. 3. A catalogue on the 
same plan as the last, embracing under the 
same alphabet the books in the library by 
the first word of their titles, the name of the 
author following the title. There is thus 
created an exceedingly useful triplicate cat- 
alogue under a single alphabetical arrange- 
ment. It is the plan mainly inaugurated 
by the Boston Public Library, and since 
followed by many other institutions. 

If a sole subject-index such as I am con- 
templating should be adopted by any libra- 
ry as its only printed catalogue, it would 
imply the omission, in print, both of its cat 
alogue by names of authors, and its cata- 
logue by the title of the books. The ar 


rangement of topics would, in the main, ac- 
cord with that of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, or of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and 
there would be no attempt at philosophical 
or scientific classification further than to 
indicate by cross-references from some of 
the most comprehensive headings the spe- 
cial names under which the topics sought 
for would be found. Where a subject-index 
is made to serve as a substitute for a cata- 
logue, it is obvious that there must be in- 
troduced headings for topics which are not 
so much in the nature of a subject as of a 
class of books. I should therefore expect 
that as the list of the fiction in a library is 
made frequently a separate catalogue, so 
would the class of juveniles, the drama, 
poetry, the newspapers, and the period- 
icals come under the initial letters of the 
alphabet of those words in the index. Un- 
der Bible there would be found the editions 
of it in various languages. The collected 
works of an author might be announced, if 
on the shelves of the library, by a single 
word in connection with his life, so fre- 
quently found associated with his works, 
and in connection all the other books re- 
ferring to him would follow. 

Now, if Iam disposed to advocate for 
many, perhaps for the larger number, of our 
popular libraries the substitution of the 
subject-index catalogue for the full tripli- 
cate catalogue, it is not with the slightest 
disposition to undervalue the excellence 
and comparative perfection of those cata- 
logues. The chief positive argument to be 
urged in favor of the proposition is on the 
score of economy ; and negatively, that such 
subject-indexes will be very nearly as use- 
ful as the full catalogue. 

In regard to economy, it is obvious that 
there would be a saving of two thirds of the 
cost in the matter of printing, besides the 
saving in the cost of salaries for the assist- 
ants who would be employed in editing the 
full catalogue. ‘The saving would amount 
to considerably more than two thirds of 
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the present rate of expense, if the catalogue 
by authors should be as full as those of the 
catalogues of the Congressional, New York 
State, and Boston Public Libraries. 

The expense incurred for printing cata- 
logues is an important consideration in the 
administration of a library. On our present 
system we are to look forward to the print- 
ing of thousands of such catalogues for 
town libraries, of from ten to fifty thousand 
volumes each, each catalogue including in 
great part the titles of the same works. The 
catalogue of a library of 30,000 volumes 
fills, when compactly printed on the triplicate 
plan, about seven hundred pages, and at 
the end of five years does not contain 
the titles of one quarter of the books 
most sought for—that is, the newest 
books. 

Now, in view of this great expense of 
printing catalogues, and of the fact that in 
a few years they fail to give the informa- 
tion desired by the majority of readers, 
great libraries in Europe, possessed of am- 
ple means, have concluded not to print 
catalogues at all, or to defer doing so 
indefinitely. The same principle has its 
application to town libraries possessing 
relatively no greater means than the libra- 
ries of European States, Our tax-payers 
are liberal out of their great love for the 
town library; but though the tax is now 
cheerfully paid, it is well to proceed in such 
a manner as not ultimately to give rise to 
vexatious complaints that will diminish the 
sums to be voted fer the purchase of books, 
which are more necessary than catalogues. 

For the sake, therefore, of this saving of 
expense, the printing of a simple subject- 
index as a substitute for the present full 
catalogue is recommended as a not unwise 
concession on the part of the trustees or 
committees of libraries. It is true it may 
seem like a retrograde measure to adopt 
in any case, after so much thought has 
been expended in developing the present 
improved and perfected catalogues. Sul, 


if the principal object of printing a cata 
logue at all can be gained for the great 
mass of readers by a subject-index only, I 
do not see that we ought exceedingly to 
regret that the printing of a full catalogue 
should come to be the exception. rather 
than the rule. The more curious reader 
in our American libraries, wishing to be 
come more intimately acquainted with the 
titles of books, would always be able to 
obtain from the library of his town the full 
catalogues of some of the larger hbraries 
for his information, 

Now, a subject-index does answer to 
the wants and necessities of ninety-nine in 
a hundred readers in town libraries. Any 
one of them, after looking over a catalogue 
by authors solely, is liable to come to a 
librarian and say that he wants a book on 
such a subject, but that he can not meet 
with any thing upon it in the catalogue. I 
think that the testimony of Mr. Abbot, re 
garding the comparative use of the two 
branches of his manuscript catalogue of the 
library of Harvard College, was that the 
subject-index was used at least twenty 
times as much as the catalogue by authors. 
It certainly corresponds with my own ex- 
perience in the New York State Library. 

I have not proposed to present any 
elaborate plan for a subject-index for a 
popular library. Librarians working in 
co-operation or independently would grad- 
ually perfect one. In my opinion, how- 
ever, in each article of the index, printed 
in double-column pages, and for a majority 
of the titles in one line of the column, 
information can be given on from four to 
six points regarding each book——its subject, 
the author, a portion of the ttle, the date, 
place where printed, and perhaps the num 
ber of the pages and of the volumes. 
More than this is rarely needed by any 
reader, While accuracy is always neces 
sary, minute bibliographical information is 
not sought for except by very few persons 


For American books it can be obtained 
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from the larger catalogues, and from Sabin’s 
Dictionary ; for other works it can be ob- 
tained from the dictionaries of the bibliog- 
raphers. 

It might be desired by some librarians 
that the subject-index should be made 
more full. Just in proportion as it should 
be done completely, it would render the 
catalogue by authors less necessary, With 
more labor on the index, the same work 
would naturally appear twice or three 
times, or more, under different headings, 
when the work treated of different subjects. 
Indeed, the perfecting of an index of sub- 
jects for a library can be indefinitely ex- 
tended, in proportion to the time and 
attention the librarian and his assistants 


can devote to it. For example, it can be 
made to include just as many of the topics 
treated of in the current and past periodi- 
cals which belong to the library as oppor- 
tunity is offered to the librarians to record. 
The indexes prepared for other libraries 
and for periodical literature can be freely 
used in the preparation of each new index 
without rendering the librarian liable to 
the charge of plagiarism, 

The finding-list of the Public Library of 
Chicago illustrates the value of and de- 
mand for a subject-index. Hastily pre- 
pared for temporary use in the absence of 
any catalogue, it has already gone through 
three editions, and paid its own expenses by 
the sale. 


COPYRIGHT IN ITS RELATIONS TO LIBRARIES AND LITERATURE. 


BY A. R, SPOFFORD, 


N view of the intimate relation that exists 
between the growth of great national 
libraries and the law of copyright, a brief 
consideration of the main facts can not be 
without interest to librarians. 

“The nght of an author to his manu- 
script,” said Mr. Justice Story, “is a com- 
mon law right.” So long as an author's 
book remains in its original written form, 
his property in it is absolute and indefeasi- 
ble. But the book in this form is of small 
value either to the writer or to his fellow- 
men. Although it is true that manuscript 
copies may be multiplied,—and Roman 
writers in the days of the Empire actually 
published and sold their productions to the 
extent of a limited number of copies,—it is 
manifest that such diffusion in manuscript 
must be so difficult and costly as to be out 
of the reach of all but the wealthiest  citi- 
zens. ‘The publication of a book in the 
modern sense consists in multiplying copies 
for the public, at a cost which shall place 
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them within the reach of the multitude of 
readers, or at least of libraries organized 
for public use. When the author commits 
his work to print, and parts with it to a 
publisher for general circulation, it becomes 
for the first time of the highest utility in a 
sense both public and private. Of course 
it is within the discretion of any author to 
give his thoughts to the world free of 
charge. He can bestow his manuscript 
upon a publisher who will multiply copies 
and sell them for his own advantage, or he 
can himself incur the cost of publication 
and give away to the public the fruit of his 
intellectual labors, Without stopping to 
consider the theory of those who hold that 
there can be no property in ideas, that all 
human thought should be free, and that 
printed thought, no less than oral utter- 
ances, should be spread abroad as on the 
wings of the wind, without money and 
without price, it may be said that this kind 
of literary communism would result in 
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starvation to authors, however pleasant or 
profitable it might be to the rest of man 
kind. 


cause to rejoice at the result, for none but 


None but men of fortune would have 
men of fortune could write books. ‘There 
are few even of those who advance this 


theory who would be ready to face its 


logical consequences, or, for the sake of 


denying to the author and his publisher a 
modified and temporary monopoly of manu- 
facture, would cut off all chance of support 
from the noble army of writers and thinkers 
whose labors continually delight or instruct 
the world. 

The essence of the claim of copyright, 


or of any literary property, is simply the 


assertion of the nght to multiply copies of 


the author’s work, and to part with them 


for value received, while excluding all 
others from the right of multiplying the 
same work. This being premised, all other 
conditions—as of the duration of this ex- 
clusive privilege, or of the amount or per 
centage of profit which the author may 
receive, or the exaction of conditions by 
the government which grants and protects 
the copyright—are merely incidents of the 
copyright, and do not go to the substance 
of the right itself. This right has as its 
condition precedent the claim of an ex 
right to print a work. 


clusive given 


Although in the earlier ages of the art of 


printing the multiplication of books by the 
printing-press was held to be a state right, 
or a franchise belonging to the crown, this 
narrow and exclusive claim was long since 
abandoned for the more democratic prin- 
ciple that printing, like every other art and 
But 
ancient abuse—the odious and narrow-mind- 


trade, is free to all men. another 
ed system of licensing books, of permitting 
some works to be printed, and retusing the 
privilege to others—has been kept up in 
nations commonly called enlightened, and 


it is still maintained, though in greatly 


mitigated form, under most European 
governments. ‘That entire and absolute 
Vol No 2 
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freedom of the press which prevails, and 


has always prevailed, in the United 


States, 
has been known until of late years to no 
other nation, 

The recognition of the rights of authors 
to possess the sole privilege of authorizing 
works, and to 


the muluplication of then 


derive pecuniary advantage — therefrom, 
surrounding this privilege with the guarantee 
of law, is of comparatively modern date. 
The first’ British 


only from the days of Queen Anne, 1n 1710, 


law of copyright dates 


when it was enacted that authors should 


enjoy the exclusive privilege of copyright 
for fourteen years, with right of renewal for 


fourteen additional years when the first 


term should have expired. In 1814 the 
term ol copyright in England was extended 
to twenty-eight years, or during the lite 
1842 the present 


of the author; and in 


law was which 


makes its term last during the author's life 


of copyright enacted, 
and for seven years beyond, or in any case 
for the full term of forty-two years from the 
first publication. In all European countries 
copyright is recognized by law as lasting 
during the life of the author, and it ts tur- 
ther secured to his heirs for a term of years 
varying from twenty to fifty. In France 
and Russia copyright accrues the 
author's heirs for half a century after his 
decease. In Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal it extends to 
thirty years only after the author’s decease. 

In the United States, by the first law of 
copyright in 1790, the term was fixed at 
fourteen years, with the right of renewal to 
the author or his assigns of fourteen more. 
Sut in 1831 the first term of duration of 
copyright was extended to twenty-eight 
years, or double the former term, with the 
privilege of renewal to the author’s widow 
fourteen additonal, 


or children. of years 


making forty-two years in all, [tis notable 
that no nation has adopted the system of 
perpetuity of copyright. england, in 
1774, the booksellers brought into Parha 
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ment a bill for making copyright perpetual, 
and this bill actually passed the House of 
Commons, but was thrown out by the 
Lords. ‘There are those among English 
publishers who are now urging upon the 
Royal Copyright Commission a great ex- 
tension of the term of copyright, now 
limited to forty-two years from the first pub- 
lication. Many are in favor of making the 
right perpetual. 

The origin of what is sometimes called 
the copy-tax, or the requirement of copies 
of all publications protected by copyright 
for deposit in public libraries, runs back 
more than two centuries. Although the 
exaction of copies was in the first instance 
not for the benefit of public libraries, but 
of the library of the king (thus being anal- 
ogous to the exaction of tithes for the 
benefit of the clergy, and like that a special 
or class privilege), it has been modified in 
later times so as to couple it with the 
granted privilege of an exclusive right of 
publication. ‘The exactions of Henry of 
France, in 1556, for the Royal Library, 
and of Henry VIII. and Charles L., of 
England, for the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, long antedated any statute of 
copyright in either country. They were, 
therefore, indefensible, as taking the prop- 
erty of private citizens without an equiva- 
lent. At a later period, when copynght 
laws were established, five copies of every 
publication were exacted in France, and 
eleven copies in Great Britain, to go to 
certain specified libraries, ‘These libraries in 
Great Britain were the Bodleian at Oxford ; 
the Cambridge University; the British 
Museum Library; those of Trinity College 
and the Queen's Inns, Dublin ; the un- 
versity libraries of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrew's, and Aberdeen; the Library of 
the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh ; and 
the Library of Sion College, London. This 
onerous exaction of eleven copies was 
systematically disregarded unul laws were 
made to enforce the claims of the privileged 
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institutions. Then the exaction of copies 
became so obnoxious and burdensome in 
the case of costly works, that Parliament 
interposed and granted to six university 
libraries an annual sum of money in lieu of 
the privilege of copy-tax. This was in 
1835, the six libraries (four of which were 
in Scotland) receiving a grant of £3028 
per annum in gross for the privilege sur- 
rendered, ‘There still 
five libraries entitled to the benefits of this 


remain, however, 


copy-tax, four of which are not in any sense 
national libraries, and several of which are 
not even freely open to the public. It is 
difficult to see on what principle of equity 
this exaction of copyright books can be de- 
fended, except in the case of the British 
Museum Library, and of Stationers’ Hall 
(where the records of copynght entry are 
kept). In the case of the British Museum 
Library, there is no doubt that authors 
and publishers receive an ample equivalent 
for the tax thus levied upon them, in the 
permanent preservation in a repository be- 
longing to the nation of an unbroken series 
of all British publications, thoroughly ar- 
ranged and catalogued 2nd accessible to 
all. 

In France two copies of each publication 
are required, one for the national library, 
the other for that gathered at the Ministry 
of the Interior. In Spain the national li- 
brary at Madrid is entitled to a copy of 
every book published in the country, while 
the provincial libraries have the same right 
within the limits of each province. In Por- 
tugal two libraries are entitled to copies of 
all books printed. In Germany two copies, 
and in some of the minor kingdoms three 
copies, are exacted. In Switzerland two 
copies of original works, and one of re- 
prints, are required for the public library of 
Geneva. In Denmark two copies are to 
be sent to the royal library at Copenhagen ; 
and in Sweden three copies are exacted, 
one for the royal library of Stockholm 
and the two others tor university libraries 
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at Lund and Upsala. In Russia the impe- 
nial library at St. Petersburg requires two 
copies, 

While the United States has copied in its 
legislation the main features of the British law 
of copyright. both the law and the practice re 
garding the deposit of publications have been 
of a most fluctuating and inefficient character 
until within the past ten years. By the first 
law of copyright, in 1790, the Department 
of State was charged with the receipt of one 
copy of each publication entered in the 
offices of the district courts throughout the 
United States. ‘The deposits of books 
under this provision were few in number, 
and were transferred to the Patent Office 
with the returns of copyright from the dis- 
trict clerks in the year 1850. but as there 
was no provision of law enforcing any pen- 
alty against delinquent authors or publish- 
ers, and as these deposits when made came 
through the circuitotts and uncertain me- 
dium of court officers in distant places, while 
no provision was made for forming the 
books into a copyright library, or rendering 
them in the least degree available to public 
inspection, the system was an entire failure, 
so far as concerns the securing of any con 
siderable collection of American copyright 
books. In some States where considerable 
publishing was carried on, the district clerks 
never sent a single book to Washington. 

By the act of 1846, establishing the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, that 
library and the Library of Congress were 
each declared entitled to every copyright 
publication, thus requiring in effect three 
copies, including the copy to be deposited 
with the district clerks for transmission to 
the Patent Office. ‘This act of thirty years 
ago was the first attempt to recognize by 
law the importance of building up at the 
seat of government a complete represen 
tation of American literature. The law, 
however, proved ineffective, as the deposits 
required were not made a condition of copy- 
right, nor was any other penalty imposed 


for the enforcement of the legal provision, 
It resulted that while some publishers faith 
fully observed its requirements, others 
wholly neglected them. ‘The two libraries 
thus favored received large numbers of the 
least valuable class of publications, compris 
ing Sunday-school books, musical composi- 
tions, infantile literature, prints, engravings, 
ete., but few, comparatively, of the more 
valuable publications of the press. After 
about twelve years’ trial the law was re 
pealed in 1859. In 1865 it was re-enacted 
as regards the Library of Congress, which 
was thenceforth entitled to receive one copy 
of every publication secured by copyright, 
and the validity of a copyright was made 
to depend upon compliance with the law. 
In 1870, after five years of only partially 
successful efforts to secure a complete de 
posit of books protec ted by ( opyright, the 
present law was enacted, which transferred 
the entire business of copyrights within the 
United States (including the original books 
of entry, as well as the deposit of copies) to 
the office of the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington. This radical change in the 
system which had existed since 17g0 was 
opposed prior to its enactment by many 
publishers in the leading cities, who appre 
hended that the innovation would cost 
them more trouble than the former system 
of entering in the clerks’ offices. Experi- 
ence, however, has amply vindicated the 
system as one of superior convenience and 
efficiency, and the objections to it have 
disappeared, ‘The controlling reasons for 
the « hange were threefold : 

1. ‘To secure in one central office at the 
seat of government a complete and un 
broken record of all copyrights granted by 
the United States, instead of having these 
records scattered, as formerly, through all the 
States in more than filty different clerks’ 
offices. Any fact regarding literary prop 
erty can now be verified inimediately, all 
the records of copyright in the United 
States being deposited in the National Li 
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brary, instead of scattering these sources of 
information at remote points. 

2. The library of the government secures 
what could never be otherwise attained—an 
approximately complete collection of Amer- 
can literature, in all its varied departments, 
so far as protected by copyright. Past ex- 
perience had amply shown that this indis- 
pensable object could never be attained 
under the old system of copyright entry. 
No authentic evidence of what was copy- 
right, of the fact of publication, of the resi- 
dence of the author or publisher, or of who 
was actually liable for the publication it- 
self, was attainable under the old system, 
while now the records of copyright them- 
selves contain the authentic evidence upon 
these points. It cannot be necessary, be- 
fore an audience of librarians, to enlarge 
upon the incalculable value to authors and 
publishers, to the people of the country, 
and to American literature itself, of the pre- 
servation in a fire-proof national library of 
the whole product of the American press, so 
far as it is protected by copyright. This is 
a boon to authors and publishers, securing 
as it does the certainty of finding in one as- 
semblage of books complete copies not only 
of their own publications, but of all others 
bearing upon the subject. The writer in 
any field of composition may here find the 
works of his predecessors or his rivals, and 
may learn from their failures as well as their 
successes what may be of indispensable ben- 
efit to his own labors, The publisher who 
knows by experience the habitual ten- 
dency of many issues of the press to dis 
appear, and the difficulty of finding a copy 
anywhere for verification, will be certain of 
meeting here the coveted volume. Here 
alone may be found in many cases those 
books of local interest or issues of the 
obscurer country press which do not reach 
the regular channels of the book trade. 
Many publications will, in fact, owe to the 
copyright library their sole chance of pres- 
ervation to posterity. 


To the visitor at the national capital, and 
to Americans generally, the building up of 
a great monumental library which shall fitly 
and fully represent the growth of the nation’s 
literature will be not a matter of pride 
alone, but of use and interest in proportion 
to their own intelligence. Such a library is 
not for one generation alone, but hands 
down to successive generations the intel- 
lectual product of their predecessors, ar- 
ranged in systematic order and catalogued 
for the use and reference of all comers. 
There should be in every country one great 
and comprehensive library, and that belong- 
ing to the nation, whose business it should 
be to have all the books which other libra- 
ries have neither the room nor the means 
nor the disposition to accumulate. 

3. In the pecuniary aspect of the case, 
though of comparatively minor importance, 
it may be said that the present system pays 
into the Treasury a net revenue from copy- 
right fees considerably exceeding the ex- 
penses of conducting it, while under the 
former system no revenue from the registry 
of copyrights ever reached the Treasury. 
It also adds to the Library of the United 
States several thousand volumes annually 
of original American works free of cost, 
which would otherwise have to be pur- 
chased at the expense of the tax-payers. 

It remains to consider a single objection 
to what is termed the copyright tax, em 
bodied in the supposed exaction from the 
proprietors of books, of valuable property 
for the use of the public. It must be re- 
membered as the initial point in the case 
that the privilege of the library is coupled 
indissolubly with a privilege of much greater 
value to the proprietor of the copyright. 
The government which protects an author 
or a publisher in the exclusive right of mul- 
tiplying copies of any work, charges for 
this privilege nothing but the slight expense 
of one dollar for making the record, and 
furnishing a certified copy, and two copies 
in addition, of the work whose copyright is 
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secured, One of these copies is preserved 
in the archives of the copynght department 
as evidence of compliance with the law, and 
in connection with the records; the other 
is placed in the library to be freely used and 


} 


consulted (though not taken out), by the 


public. For this moderate and almost un- 
felt tax the author or publisher enjoys in 
return the exclusive right of muluplying 
copies for forty-two years, In the case of 
many books this is a valuable monopoly, in 
contrast with which the contribution of two 
copies of the work is the merest trifle, es 
pecially when it is considered that by this 
means alone could a complete seri S of pub- 
lications thus protected be secured for pub- 
lic reference and permanent preservation, 
It is, moreover, optional with all writers ot 
publishers to make copyright entry or not, 
the former 


who 


at their own discretion. In 
case, it is but equitable that those 
claim the protection of the copyright law 
should comply with its requirements; while 
in the latter case, no entry being made, and 
no exclusive privilege being claimed or con 
ferred, the government gives nothing and 
receives nothing. Clearly, it would not be 
just to exact from their producers copies of 
books which all have an equal right to pub- 
lish (as reprints of foreign works), or news- 
papers on which no copyright 1s claimed. 


The analogy sometimes drawn between the 


copy-tax and the exaction of specimens of 


any article of manufacture, is wholly inap- 
plicable, since the making of copyright 
books is a monopoly, based upon the pro- 
tection of the government, while the nght 
to other manufactured articles is a common 
law right, independent of statute, and their 
manufacture (with the fewest exceptions) 
free to all. 

The comparative efficiency of the old 
system as compared with the new may be 
judged from the fact that while the whole 
number of volumes received from the Pat- 
ent Office as the fruit of seventy-five years 
accumulation was less than 10,000, the ag 


SQ 


gregate of copyright volumes deposited in 


the Library during the last five years has 
been about 18,000, excluding duplicates. 
As it is a well-established fact that the plac- 
ing of new publications in public lhbraries 
increases the demand for copies, throuch 


the publicity and notice thus secured, it 1s 
manifest that publishers find their true in- 
of the law 

Nor ts it 


a government 


terest in that cheerful observance 
which characterizes their action, 
to be regarded in the hyght of 
exaction. Inthe United States the people 


are the government, and it is they who in- 
vest authors and publishers with their exclu 
sive privilege of multiplying copies, In pat 


tial return for which they say, “Give us 
two of your work, to be preserv- 
ed forever as a public trust in the national 
repository at Washington, maintained by 
and freely open to all the people.” 

Two things are yet necessary to render 
this copyright library in the highest degree 
useful to the nation: first, a permanent h 
brary building, erected with a single put 
pose for the systematic arrangement and 
preservation of a collection which may fitly 
be called, in the language of Mr, Jefferson, 
“the Library of the United States ;” and 
secondly, the publication of a p riodical list 
of copyright publications, either by original 
actual 


of titles or after 


These objects it is hoped 


entry appearance 


from the press. 


will ere long be accomplished. ‘That we 


have gone on for so many years as a nation 
neglecting the golden opportunity to fort, 
through the silent and steady operation of 
the copyright law, an exhaustive ¢ ollection 
of all American publications must excite 
the regret of every liberal mind. And now 
that the work is begun, and in the full tide 
of successtul and inexpensive ace umulation, 
any failure of care to preserve and transmit 
to those who will come after us this precious 
repository of an ition’s literature could not 
fail to be reckoned as not the least among 
the numerous losses which civilization has 


to deplore 
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ates for sale and exchange, at the nominal rate of 


ents); also to adve 


tise for situations or assistance to the evtent of five lin 


free of charge 


rue Conterence at Philadelphia, to which 
double 


thorough and entire 


this number is given up, proved a 


success 1 which 


was a surprise to those who hoped 


it The 
the 


most trom 
breadth of 


carefulness of observation, and the 


faith and enthusiasm, the 


vicw, 
patience of adaptation, in making the popular 


library a great means for the development of 


the people, shown throughout the proceedings, 


but especially in the papers and discussions on 


; the encouragement of readers and the demand 
for fiction, was a revelation to those who had 
not watched the rapid development of the 
library interest in) America, and gave the 


greatest encouragement to those hitherto iso- 


lated leaders who found that all through the 


country there had been growing up to them a 


school of disciples. Of all who came there was 
not one who had not felt that he or she belonged 
to a philanthropic profession, and who had not 
that the difficult 


of library management rested upon a science 


recognized and delicate art 


reached by 
chief 


ness of the Conference was that it made public 


whose principles must be continu- 


ous and careful observation. <A useful 


expression and confirmation of this faith, in 


such wise that the spirit of the hundred who 


were there will go out and bear fruit among the 
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thousand or more who had not awoke to the 
importance of their calling and of this Confer- 


ence 


books 


fitting and 


venerable 


that 


Pur solemn and 


of the 


portraits 
Historical Society, in 
pleasant room with its cheerful garden vista, 
looked down upon a body that afforded an in- 


There 


asked for and who came 


teresting study were a few whom every 


only in letters of 


one 


regret, and it was a disappointment from the 


expectations that only one foreign librarian 
was present He made himself much liked, 
and was frequently and usefully called upon for 
English experience ot English views With 
these few exceptions the leaders of the pro- 
fession in this country were generally present. 
It was remarked that no one could have gener- 
alized from their appearance that they were 


librarians: in fact, such was the diversity that 


no generalization was possible. In other words, 
the library profession is nota caste, but includes 


people. 


our | 


a most varied representation of 
The minority of ladies was a welcome and sug- 
vestive feature, for the library field offers one 
of the most promising solutions of the difficult 
question of woman's opportunities for worthy 
best of listeners, and occa- 
take 
Smith's, to ask a ques- 
Probably 


the many conventions that have met at 


work: thev were the 


sionally would modestly advantage of 
gallant voices, like Mr 
none of 
Phila- 


delphia did so continuous or suc h hard work 


tion or offer a 


suygestion 


It horrified the reporters, and has since horrified 
No one 


long as 


the secretaries desired to go to the 


Exposition so this valuable oppor 


tunity was before them, and so the Conference 


drove, drove, drove for three days. The pro- 
gramme of papers, it will be seen, was fully 


carried out, except that Mr. Havens’ expected 


paper was not presented, the quota being filled 
by Dr. Homes’, printers’ omission, 
did not appear on the programme But 


those devoted to 


which, by 
the 
most fruitful hours were dis- 
cussions on the subjects of these papers and to 
conversations on topics that openc dup in talk 

-an idea happily grafted upon the original 
plan. Thisinterchange of experience and sug- 
gestion was of the first usefulness, and was en 
livened by a frequent play of humor that made 


listening a delight 


Or the permanent results of the Conference 
the organization of the American Library Asso- 
ciation must be put first, because this means 


thes 
a 
; 
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; 
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the frequent repetition of the Conference; a 
recognized authority which may promote ot 
endorse desirable improvements, and furnish 


decisions on those many points at issue in 


which prospective general usage is the suth 


cient criterion ; and otherwise a chance to reay 
the benefits of organized co-operation. Next 
should come Mr. Poole’s determination, unde! 
the re-enforcement of the Conference, to 


his Index up to date, a work toward which he 


rine 


has been taking active steps since the adjourn- 


ment, and which, we may be assured, will t 


e 
followed by other labor-saving compilations tor 
general use, as, for instance, subject indexes on 
the business plan discovered by Mr. Poole for 
his Chicago Finding Lists We would place 
third the prospective work of the committees 
on the co-operative cataloguing and size-de- 
scription of books: any authoritative decision 


on these points will solve a great ditficulty, and 


it is not unlikely to be accepted by the Eng 
lish librarians, who, word has come since the 
Conference, have awakened to the difhculty, 
but have no organized means of reaching it 
These are but a few of the score of benefits that 


will hereafter be tracedto the Conterence 


BestpEs these constructive successes the 
Conference accomplished one piece of destruc- 
tive work in relation to what has been known 
to many librarians (the booksellers claim quit 
unjustly), as the booksellers’ ring.”” Mr 
Poole presented a vigorous resolution protest 
ing against the limitation of library discounts, 


and the ensuing discussion occupied the great 


part of a morning, the Conference listening 
with attention and courtesy to all sides The 
general conclusion was that whatever the pub- 
lishers meant, the rule had resulted in very un 
even, and hence unfair, treatment of libraries, 
since in some cases it had been kept and in 
others broken. The resolution was passed by 
a large vote, tempered by one for the appoint 
ment of a Committee of Conference The 
Publishers’ Week/y of October I4 de voted a 
long article to the summary and discussion of 
this action from the booksellers’ point of view, 
and it will be well for both sides to hear both 
sides, for a permanent breach between the two 
great distributing agencies would be most un- 
fortunate. Practically the result of the Conter- 
ence has been to complete the breaking down 


libraries ; it had 


of the rule in relation to 
already been officially surrendered by the 


Chicago trade, a other publishers were in 


withdraw from this portion of the argument 


As things stand now, the twenty per cent limit 


does not hold, practically, against libraries 
luk Conference cannot be dismissed without 


1 good word for its social virtues, wl 


d in the ywentle 


were, were typified and embo 


man who represented Philadelphia as host, Mi 
Llovd P. Smith The welcome to all was 
most cordial, and the introductions and 
acquaintance most general, so that from the 
first there seemed not the slightest feeling 
of constraint. The triendships made or re 
newed, the meeting especially of old friends 
who till now had never got nearer than the 
three-cent postage-stamp, made the Conference 
one of hearts as wel! as heads Philadelphia 


was as hospitable as she is tamed to be, and het 


ulminated pleasantly in that never 


hospitality 
to-be-forgotten Friday evening when the Con 
ference, having done its work, had its play 
The three days pass into memory, ftragrant 


with kindly words and real with the clasp of 


warm hands 


Iv remains for us to acknowledge with mod 


‘ 


esty the hearty recognition of the LInkARY 
JouRNAL by the Conference, and to state the 
circumstances of this issu The absence of a 


stenographer encouraged freedom of debate 


but it put upon secretaries and editors a Het 
culean task in the after-gathering of the dispecta 
mora Most of the speakers have been fur 


nished with a minute of the details in which 
they took part, and requested to write out thei 
remarks; the results have been worked, revised, 


and re-worked into shape, in consultation with 


several officers This method approximates to 
accuracy, but it has caused wreat delay the 


first forty pages of the number were partly 


printed, and could have been issued a month 
ayo. It was thought by all means desirable to 


group the entire literature of the Conference in 


one volume, which would be a supplement to 
the Government Library Volume ; consequently 
this double (or treble) number In it will be 
found the papers, unabridged but carefully re 
vised by their writers, the proceedings, the 
roll, ete. With the December number we 
shall take up the even tenor of our way again, 
developing the bibliographical departments 
outlined in our tirst numbers Meanwhile niay 


we ask our friendly supporters for good work 
vi 
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THE PROC 


FIRST SESSION. 
[ WEDNESDAY M IRNING. | 


fur Conference of Librarians opened at the 
rooms of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Wednesday, October 4th, 1576 The meeting 
was called to order at 10.15 A.M by the Chair 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, Mr 
Justin Winsor, who said that the committee had 
made the necessary arrangements for the Con- 
ference which was there assembled, and that 
they now desired those present to assum con- 
trol of the meeting, and appoint a Committee 
on Organization, On the call of the house, the 
Chairman appointed as such committee Hon 
Horatio Gates Jones, Prof. O. H. Robinson, 
and Mr. Samuel 5S. Green This committee 
having retired, Mr. John William Wallace, Pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
was introduced, and delivered the address ot 
welcome 
MR. WALLACE’S ADDRESS 


Librarians of the lU'nited State 

In behalf of the librarians of this city—seated 
in the circular recess be hind me—I welcome 
you cordially to Philade Iphia, and in behalf of 


f the Historical Society of out 


the members « 
State, and for myself as well, | welcome you 


most cordially to this our hall Philadelphia, 
in the course of her history, has been the seat ol 
many conventions Until this vear, however 
this great year, both of our city and our nation 

she has never had the happiness, so far as 
I recollect, to see within her limits a convention 
of librarians. The centennial year cannot, I 
think, but lend some distinction to 1 and 1, 
perhaps, will not be the least worthy of the 
distinctions of the cente nnial year 

But | regard this great anniversary of the na- 
tion less as the cause of this new sort of con- 
gress than as the occasion of which it avails it- 
selfto assemble. It has been some what obvious, 
I think, for several years past and is now en 
tirely plain, that, with the much-inereased and 
still much-inereasing Issue ol books from the 
printing-press, seve ral matters up to this time 
little thought of by librarians—tn leed, not re 
quiring to he much thought of by them—now 
demand consideration und, so far as practicable, 


a provision for the time, not far distant, when 


they are likely to come upon us 


EEDINGS. 


The increase of books to which j refer is to 
be attributed in some part, I suppose, to the 
facility with which of late times, In consequence 
of the application of chemical agencies, instead 
as formerly of mechanical ones alone, to the 


paper maker's art, paper itself is made; in 


greater part still to the power which steam has 


viven to the printing-press, and in greatest part 
of all to the establishment of common-s¢ hools 
and colleges everywhere throughout this coun- 
trv. by which both the capacity to write an 1 the 
disposition and the ability to read are vastly in- 
creased And as I see nothing whi h is likely 
to arrest this progress of things, alike secientity 
and social, I see nothing which in coming years 
is to stand between the librarian and an issue 
upon him of books upon books, so vast and so 
uninterrupted that unless he brings the benefit 
of something like SCIENCE to his aid, he will be 
overwhelmed and buried in their very mass 

This vision of the future suggests a variety of 
thoughts 

In the first place, a problem arises—one which 
concerns more especially our opulent libraries, 
or such a library as that of Congress, where 
everv book that secures a copyright is preserve d 
—a problem as to what form of building is 
suited for the library edifice. It is plain, it out 


larger libraries are to continue as most of them 


best 


now are, libraries of a gene ral sort—pantologi- 
cal collections, as we may ¢ all them—that before 
another century is over, Immense edifices will 
be required, through the mere force of accumu- 
lation, to hold the volumes of which the libra 
ries are composed. What form of su h large 
edifice will best unite external effect with capa- 
city of extension indefinite extension, it must 
be, in some direction with safety, with conve 
nience, and with beauty of interior ?> And how 
far, if all these things cannot co-exist, must 
that characteristic which delights the eye give 
wav to that which saves the feet and assists the 
hand : in other words, with that which promotes 
a capacity for getting volumes promptly from 
their places—often in the huge edifices which 
the mental eve already sees before it, far distant 
from the seat of the lit rarian—and, after they 
have been used, of getting the volumes prompt 
ly again to their places? 

Neat In the much-increased and ever-in- 
creasing number of books coming into our li- 


braries—those which have already entered be 


' 
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ing, we must remember, always to be preserve d 
—how are all best to be disposed of locally 


disposed of, I mean, upon the she Ives of 
which the coming vears 
Are 


subjects, by size, by 


vast buildings 
they to 


to our view? be dis! 


alphabetical arrangement ; 


by order of publication to the world v order 
of,advent to the librarv, or by something dif- 
ferent from each of these If arrangement 
be by subjects, or alphabetica Iv, then, in the 
progress and prospects of every sort of s 


thing 
to fol- 


ence and of every sort of human 


of treatises upon them all that are sure 
low, what extent of open space is to be left in 


each subject tor prob: additions of tuture 


And in 


voids to be disguised so as best to obviate the 


works upon it? what way are these 


appearance of a library ever incomplete If a 


library has books divided according to subjects, 


and if all allotted to each subject ts 


occupied by the books of the day when the li- 


the space 


brary is formed, rearrangement, on the shelves, 


of the classes—nay, frequent rearrangement of 


the books ia the classe s—becomes requisite to 


accommodate in the best way tuture treatises in 


And the like 


one arranged alphabetically 


the same class. thing is true of 


Rearrangement 
matter, one which 


of a small library is a small 


is easily accomplished, and which, for the sake 


of giving better order and system to the whole, 
it is alwavs worth while to effect. But rear- 
rangement of a large library is a different thing 


indeed. Rearrangement implies renumbering. 
Renumbering implies recataloguing Recata- 


loguing implies reprinting. And when the li- 


brary counts its books by hundreds of thou- 
sands—and even by millions, as in the coming 
times our large libraries seem likely to do— 
when the books cover acres of shelves and 


weigh hundreds and thousands of tons, the rear- 
rangement will become nigh to an impossibility 
It would consume the lives of the learned and 
Vastly 


library which 


exhaust the fortunes of the beneficent 


important it therefore is to any 


sets out with the prospect or even with the pos- 


sibility of being a large one, that a compre- 


hensive, and a rightly comprehensive, scheme 


for the disposition of it ext rnally be had in the 


very origin of things But who is ” to say 


to say in advance of actu il x perience, and in 


advance of the reduction of that experience to 


a scientific and admitted truth, what is a r7y/ 


comprehensive scheme tot libraries such as the 


century on which we are entering May withess 


when the 


No. 2 


Finally, librarv edifice stands in 


Vou. 


TIBI 
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broad extent erect, and its million books are ar 
rany lin ord on its shelves iftert rit 
a problem greater than al How most easily 
how most economically —how to be most use 
ful, and how to prevent the necessity of tre 
quently rearranging, of frequently reprinting 


that which in its largest part has once ot 


with great pains, been arranged, and once or of 
tener, with great cost, been printed—how best to 
secure all these ends, are these nmense colle 

tions which stand up in more than imagination 


before us—to be classified and arranged in the 


printed caf “ce Su ements, of course 
are easily to be made but when we sh have 
looked paintully through ! dozen \ pre 

of catalogue, how are we to follow up the se inch 
sull more paintully through scores of 
pamphlet supplements We shall abandon out 


Scare h in 


To a certain extent all the quest is of 


for some vears seTrrous ucs 


I speak have been 


tions, and for some years have occupied the 


librarians everywhere 


But even of the latest 


minds of thoughttul 
throughout our country 
years they have been questions of no ditheulty 


compared with that difficulty which the future 


is bevinning to reveal to our view 
I have said, gentlemen, that there are several 


But 


problems have been resolve d in the abstract 


problems for us to resolve after these 


resolved, I mean, in a general way—we have 
many matters also acting as forces of ** pertur- 
bation.” the exact value of which we must cal 
culate and allow tor The conclusions as to 
local arrangement, or as to the form ot cata 
logues which would be true ones for a lbrary 
of consultation, for a library which is the resort 
of men of trained and disciplined minds, 


might prove false ina library destined for cir- 


culation chietly ; that is to say, for popular use 


and the rule which would rightly prevail in a 


library seeking a universal character might not 


be found so yood for collections that are con 


tent with more limited outlines. A’ bundred 


qualifications sugyest themise Ives in every part 


of our subject to any conclusions which we 


might form on any general head, 


In the 


midst of these questions, some of 


which seem nearly insoluble ind terrified a 

we are by the prospect of library edifices to 
which Versailles, the I trial, or the Vatiean 
shall be of humble size, come i new question 
altogether question lical and revolution 

ary Will it be practicable to continue through 
another century the formaton of libranes 
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which shall contain all books upon every sub- 
ject? Will not such libraries, it continued and 
formed, tumble to pieces by their own weight, 
and when the subjects into which their infinite 
volumes are divided have all grown sufficiently 
large, break up and resolve themselves into 
their primordial elements? Our general libra- 
ries have already unloaded themselves of law, 
unloaded themselves of medicine, and unload- 
ed themselves to a large degree of all books of 
mere physical science. Why shall they not 
throw off divinity and metaphysics, and a hun- 
dred other things ; leaving each to establish it- 
self as law has done, as medicine has done, as 
physical science in part has done, on its own 
special basis, and leaving itself, too, disinte- 
grated into unity of subject ? This would give 
us a hundred small libraries in the place of one 
immense one; and doubtless in some respects 
a small library devoted to a single subject has 
advantayes over a large one, which is rarely 
perfectly complete in any. 

Supposing pamphlets to come forth for another 
century as pamphlets are now coming forth, and 
for that other century to be preserved, the col- 
lection would fill a room larger than the Bod- 
leian. No general library will or can ever pre- 
serve the half of them. Yet while in many 
cases most useless, in many cases they are 
most useful, and where not useful often most 
curious. A library of pamphlets—a_ library 
which should embrace every thing that bears a 
pamphlet’s title, and which should exclude 
every thing which does not—would be a library 
often and to many of great utility. 

Nay, why shall we not go further ? 

If railway companies, and coal companies, 
and hospitals, and colleges, and penitentiaries, 
and benevolent institutions of every sort—to 
say nothing of historical societies and library 
companies—keep publishing their annual re- 
ports for another century as they publish them 
nuw, may it not require the most active labor of 
the best librarian in America to collect, to pre- 
serve, to bind, to arrange, and catalogue them 
all? Yet few books are more instructive as to 
special matters ; few more often wanted by a 
large class of readers 

But here the benignant Genius which ever 
presides over the labors of the learned inter- 
poses. ‘ Your thoughts are at variance with 
the ideas of the learned in every age and every 
clime They are rebe llious and irreverent. 
Thev savor of State rights They look unkind- 


ly at the Union. All the sorts of knowledge 


dwell lovingly in one abode. All the forms of 
truth live ever in unity and love. Diplomacy 
and statesmanship here are met together. 
Science and revelation here have kissed each 
other. Build your edifices as large as you will. 
Let story rise above story, and wings spread 
for infinite distance the capacities of your main 
edifice. The very volumes which you fear will 
kindly show you how to use the largest of them 
all as easily as in earlier days you have used 
those which were among the smallest. Is not 
the ‘ elevator’ to be seen in every large factory 
and in every large hotel? Does not the elastic 
tube afford means of transmitting messages 
through the largest buildings of our cities? 
Why may not the electric telegraph, itself the 
child of science, minister to her honored parent , 
and why may not the librarian, seated at his desk 
in the centre or on the circumference of his li- 
brary-room, send his orders to the remotest part 
of the immensest building, to be obeyed, per- 
haps, through the pneumatic tube, returning, 
with a velocity only less than that of the tele- 
graph itself, the volume which he asks for? Are 
ropes and pulleys, which the world has used 
these thousand years, and which are used in 
every large factory to carry parcels from floor to 
floor and from one extremity of the edifice to 
another, to be forgotten in the places where 
their history and uses are recorded in a hundred 
tomes, and at a time when they should be called 
on for their noblest work ? 

‘“Why, indeed, if locomotion in horizontal 
space is largely needed—why may not the railway 
itself{—traversed perhaps by cars whose form 
shall be the library's cushioned chair—drawn 
by some graceful ‘dummy’ whose silence shall 
not disturb even ‘the still air of delightful 
studies '—why shall not the railway itself, laid 
in bars of steel so polished that friction and 
noise no less than space are annihilated—why 
shall not even ir come in and complete the 
ministration which the mechanic arts, if rightly 
invoked, will ever be proud to give to the 
labors of the learned and the good? Books of 
municipal law ; books of medicine and surgery ; 
books of mere science ; books for professional 
use alone—these you can segregate from others 
of more general interest ; but beyond this you 
cannot go. The student is referred by one 
book to a hundred others, all unlike it, and 
perhaps unlike each other, Will you send him 
to a hundred libraries? A hundred persons 
would know that such and such a building con- 


tained a library, but not one in the number 
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might know, until he had entered it and found 
that it was of the sort of library which he want- 
ed, what sort of a library it really was To say 
the fact that 


might each consider that certain books belonged 


nothing of these sper ial libraries 


not to 7/, but to a sister ‘special,’ so that a book 
which might not unreasonably be looked for in 
anv one would be found in none ; ending thus 


in the result that with libraries everywhere, 
books were nowhere.” 

But, gentlemen, I will detain you no longer. 
With little practical experience in this matter, 
all, I see be- 


fore me in the future many questions in regard 


and with no reflection upon it at 
to the subjects upon which I have spoken ; and 
vet which I 


touched, the conduct and management of these 


upon another subject have not 


vast libraries themselves when every thing else 


has been adjusted. You, with your great ex- 
perience and deep reflectiveness, I doubt not 


behold a 
rolls 


have seen and now hundred 


Before 


will be practical questions. 


must 


more another century by, they 


I know of no wav in which these questions 


can be settled, but the way in which questions 


of science are always settled—that is to say, by 


careful observation and collation of facts, and, 


when facts sufficiently numerous are observed 


and collated, by the application of intelligent 


judgment, and the formation, through induc- 


tion, of The 
It is completely and purely a fie Id of sci- 
The 


which is 


a sound result field is a large 


one 
careful observation of phe- 


ence same 


nomena necessary in astronomy, in 


chemistry, in medicine ; the same right judg- 
ment to perceive what they teac h, which gives 
to the world a Herschel, a Davy, or a Physick— 
these same are the qualities which are nee ded 
for any valuable conclusions about the work of 
which I speak. The time 


a new science—BIBLIOTHECAI 


has arrived then for 
SCIENCE, a wide 
science, a difficult science, a science of value. 
Gentlemen. a good librarian has ever been a 


authors and 


valuable minister to letters has always 


stood between the world of the 


world of readers, introducing the habitants of 


one sphere to the habitants of the other; inter- 
preting often obscurities where the fault is with 
authors, imparting often intelligence where the 


fault is with readers. This, his ancient title, he 


still possesses. But in this day and for the 
future he is called to new offices and to higher 
distinctions His profession belongs to the 


scrENcES. He requires some fine faculties of 


mind. He takes his rank with philesophers 


To promote this science, you, gentlemen, as- 


JOURN i] 


semble to-day Much to be considered, so far 


as it relates to the future new The nd 
ings upon the old charts have impertect value 
New soundings and vw observat must be 
taxen by vourselves. hardly suppose that 
numerous conclusions of value will be reached 
at once But it is a great thing to have met in 
corporate strength, with a united sense that much 


is needed, united experience and re 


flection and wisdom to consider by way of reme 
dy what is wanted I doubt not that this Con 
vress will be the first of a series of bibliothe 

cal conventions, or congress¢ of librarians 

that your purposes, as vet unshaped in part, will 
here take form, and that future vears will feel the 
beneficial influence of what is here accom 
plished 


Most cordially, therefore, and again do 1 wel 
come vou to our city ind to our hall, and 


for every blessing upon your consultations at 


your work 


At the close of the address, the Committee on 
that it 


Organization reported seemed desirable 


that those who had thus far had charye of the 


Conference should continue the work so 


begun, and nominated the following officers, 


who were unanimously elected 


Justin Winsor 


President 


Vice- Presidents. —A.R. Spofford, James Yates 
William F. Poole, Llovd P. Smith 

Secretaries. —Melvil Dewey, Charles Evans, 
Reuben A, Guild 

On taking the chair, the President said 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sensible of the 


compliment you pay the institution which rep 
In behalf 


resent, in the choice you have made 
issociates on the staff of that 


Id 


matters of our 


of myself and my 
library, several of whom are present, T may 
that we are your servants in al 
common interest. 

It is certainly meet that we should be here 
but I think meeter that we proceed to business 


To perfect the organization I suppose it will 


be necessary to establish several committer 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the following com 
mittees were appornte d by the chair 

On Order of Busine Messrs. Poole, Cutter 
and Peoples. 

On Recolution Messrs. Greenough, Fiske, 


and Rowland 


On Permanent Organtcation Messi Van 
Name ( pen and Lee 

The Secretary requested ever brarian pre 
ent to register his full name and addre and 
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96 
also his address while in the city. A telegram 
from Mr. Warren, of the Bureau of Education, 
announced that he had started from Washington 
with copies of the Spex ial Report on Libraries, 
Cordial 
tions to the members of the Conference, from 


for the use of the Conterence invita- 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and from the trustees 
of the Ridgway 
then presented, and upon motion of Mr. Smith, 


new Library Building, were 


the Conference, in order toaccept the invitations 
in a body, took a recess until 3 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION. 
[WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, | 


The Conference being again called to order 
Mr. Poole, for 
the committee, reported the following order of 


by the President at 3.20 P.M., 
business 

1. Communications from the Secretary. 

2. Report of the Committee on Re solutions. 

3. Papers and miscellaneous business. 

The Secretary then read letters of regret from 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; Prof. Edward W. Hall, Librarian 
Colby University, Waterville, Me.; Mrs. Has- 
kell, State and H. Car 
rington Bolton, Columbia College School of 
Mines; Dyer, of the 
St. Louis Mercantile Library, and a letter from 
Edward J. Nolan, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadel phia. 
Col 
tional Centennial Commemoration, the Acade- 
the Mercantile the 
Franklin Institute, and the Library Company 


Librarian of Tennessee ; 


also a telegram from J. N 


Invitations were received from 


Etting, Chairman Committee on the Na- 


mv of Sciences, Library, 


of Philadelphia, tendering hospitalities and at- 


tentions to the members of the Conference. On 
motion, these invitations were accepted, and re- 
fered to the Committee on Resolutions The 


Secretary also announced that a description of 
the Chess Library of the late Prof. Geo. Allen, 
now offered for sale, had been handed in, and 
could be examined at his table by those inter- 


ested. 


The 


are first to listen is from a gentleman whom it 


THe PRESIDENT. paper to which you 
is hardly necessary to introduce, since, though 
not vet an aged man as we see, he is almost the 
Nestor of our body in experience. The gen- 
tleman will pardon me for referring to the youth- 
ful days when he was the librarian of the “ Broth- 


ers in Unity” at Yale, and I would fain trace 
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his useful career, were there time, through his 


connection with the Mercantile Library of 


the 
transmigration thence to the public libraries of 


Boston, Boston Atheneum, and_ his 


Cincinnati and Chicago. I have the pleasure 
of introducing Mr. William F. Poole, 


will read a paper on some popular objections 


who 


to public libraries. 
(See Pp. 45-51.) 


NOVEL-READING, 

The general discussion of the paper followed. 

Mr. Smiru acknowledged that Pennsylvania 
was alittle slow in introducing library legisla- 
tion as an adjunct to the common-school system 
of education; but thought, when she did take 
the 
done, and instanced that the State was slow in 
the He 
Mr. Poole’s remark upon novel-reading, from 


matter in hand, it would be thoroughly 


taking up school system. endorsed 
an experience of twenty-eight years. 

Mr. EpmManps.—Without implying any disbe- 
lief in the tendency of the reading of even infe- 
rior novels to elevate the taste of readers, I have 
not yet seen any very definite proof of it, and I 
should be glad if any one here could give some 
facts that would substantiate the assertion. I 
instance where a regularly 


recall an person 


took from the library two novels a week, and 
continued the practice for fifteen years, with- 
out ever asking for any thing better 

Pror. Robinson inquired if it was not possi- 
ble by careful supervision of the books added, 
and by the efforts of the librarians and assist- 
ants, to raise the character of the books read. 

Mr. Morris knew of not infrequent instances 
where young people had read novels for two 
and three years, and then had come to read his- 
tory and English literature of the higher class. 
He had also noticed pupils from the public 
schools, who would read novels « onstantly be- 
tween school hours and at their recesses, and 
then, after two or three years, discontinue them 
for works in history, biography, and science ; 
while if the novels had been denied them, they 
would have gone away without reading any 
thing. 

Dr. Reap, late 


State University, said 


President of the Missouri 

There is present with us, Mr. President, a 
distinguished gentleman, Dr. Barnard, of Con 
necticut, who has given much attention to the 
subject of school and neighborhood libraries as 
affecting popular intelligence and morality 
even, and I hope we shall hear from him in the 


course of our discussions. 


I beg, Mr. President, to relate, as germane 
to this discussion, the history of a single library 
which was commenced under very extra fi 
narv circumstances in one of the earliest settle 
ments of Ohio, together with some ol the 
results to that neighborhood coming largely 
and perhaps wholly, from this good beginning 


The neighborhood is known as Amestown of 
of Athens ; and the 
The C 


lowing 


Amesville, in the County 


librarv has sometimes been called oon 


In 


hborhood, 


skin Library Its history is the f 


the early settlement of the neig 

dating back some five or ten years before the 
beginning of the present century, an 1 when 
monev atnong the people there was almost an 
unknown substance, the settlers had met to 
devise means for opening roads and ! uilding a 


few rude bridges. At this meeting the question 
was also raised whether something could not 
be done for the improvement of their minds 
Some one at length proposed to make an effort 
to collect a few books for gene ralreading. But 
to be had to purchase 


formidable difficulty at 


the money 


This was the 


how was 
them ? 


the very outstart. After some discussion, It was 


agreed to have a “ humting mats h institu 
tion known in the early settlements of the 
West—and to sell the skins and peltries ob 
tained by the contest, and give over the results 


The plan was zealously irried 


to buy books 


out: the occasion was one of great excitement, 
and the results bevond the most sanguine 
hopes. The skins were sold to Benjamin Ives 
Gilman, then a merchant of Marietta, Ohio, 
and afterwards of Philadelphia. The money 


coming from this sale was place d in the hands 


of Dr. Thaddeus M. Harris, of Boston, who 
made the selection and purchase of the books 
for this incipient library. I have in subse 


quent years seen and examined this early col 


lection, and I 
books as Rollin’s Ancient History, Plutare 
rhe Goldsmith's Anin 
his the World, the Life of 
three a History 


remember t such 


as composing 
h’s 
Lives, wea 
Nature, Citizen 
Franklin; Pope, 
of the French 
pleted, etc. 
Now, look at 
More 
that 


Spectator, 
ot 
in volumes ; 
Revolution, then hardly com 
progress of 


mark 
not at 


the results in the 


women of have 


years. men and 


come from single neighborhood 


thousand, than from the 


and I think I 


from five surrounding counties The distin 


this day counting one 


whole county besides may Say 


guished lawyer and statesman the late Thomas 


Ewing, was a product of that neighborhood 


/ 
and meeting him when Secretary of the Treas 
ury, I put the question to h in this torn 

“What. Mr. Ewing, first gave vou an in 

pulse to stud ind read \ 
was Ihe Amesville Library the Amesvillt 
Library, sit I owe all to that collection of 
books: I there acquired a taste for reading at j 


a love for books He then proceeded to 
relate of h mself an ane jlote which 1 shal 
not forget I had gathered,” he said a 
quantity of hickorv bark to make my light, and 
was sitting in the himney-corner intent on my 
book, when a gentleman from Athens, Staving 
at mv father’s, asked me for the b wok, and in 


hearth and was 


“tip 


handing it to him it fell on the 


every soiled spot, at | 


ure that the fine was a for 


have never since been 


so troubled how to mect an o} 
then was, fe penalty of being deprive d 


of the use of the library which, however, the 
Library Committee generously remitte 1.” The 
Bishop Ames, of the Metho- 


present eminent 
Church. is from the same nei h 
library the 


| I might 


dist Episcopal 


borhood, and ascribes to this same 


kind of impulse 


upon his own mine 


name many others—lawvers, judges, engi 
neers, et coming from this neighborhood 
and receiving thei inspiration from the 


In le t d, Mr bre side nt, whe n t! c 


same source 


habit ot reading is once formed I mean, of 
reading good book you cannot tell to what 
point of exce lence it may lead It is the very 
first. step I would make the school library 
part and parcel of every scheme of pul lie 
education Its greatest intluence w Il] be in 
country neighborhoods and remote districts, 
where the Sunday school library is hardly 
found, and where the books in fam lies are 
largely on such subjects as Baptism its 
proper mode of administration, Universal 
Salvation, or the contrary, and other subjects 
ill adapted to the vouthful mind ino ne 
hoods where there are few excitements 

When some vears since a member of a 


State Constitutional Convention 

State of Indiana—-I did not hesitate to advo 
cate the school library as an essent) al part of 
a scheme of public ¢ lucation for the State 
I had caused to be brought to my desk That 


per’s District School Library, consisting of 
320 volumes and made it the text of my argu 
ment, declaring that | would place that or a 
like series in every | h t The very 
next vear the IT Robert Dale © vh 
was the Chairman of the ¢ nmittee of bduca 


| 
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tion, brought forward and carried a proposition 
to appropriate $100,000 from State funds for 
township school libraries. The Hlon. Lyman 
C. Draper, of Madison, Wisconsin, who is so 
well known as the founder of the Wisconsin 
Historical Librarv, when elected State Superin- 
tendent of Education, brought forward as his 
great measure a scheme of school libraries; 
and the Legislature responding to his views, 
appropriated $35,000 to carry it out, which, 
however, upon the war breaking out, was 
diverted to the immediate necessities of the 
times. No measure is more popular, or more 
generally acceptable with all classes, than 
this provision for the intellectual food of 
the people. It has proved so everywhere, 
There is no great difficulty in the selection of 
the books. This will be made by the State 
School Board, with the best aid that can be 
had. 

While I would not go so far as Goldsmith 
himself the author of a novel, who says in a 
letter to his brother, “ Never let your son read 
a novel ”—this kin! of literature, if so to be 
called, should be very sparingly admitted to 
the school library. Scott and Thackeray and 
Dickens I will not object to; but I can hardly 
admit that even these are more interesting on 
the young mind than books of history and 
biography and natural science, which may be 
selected; or those grand works appealing to 
the imagination, which form the staple of our 
literature. 

Thanking you, Mr. President and this body, 
for the extension of the time allotted speakers 
under the rules, I will not further occupy your 


attention, 


Mr. Caren did not wholly oppose novel- 
reading, but advised close discrimination in both 
quality and quantity, and instan¢ ed the ** Boys 
of England” and its injurious effects upon 
‘our boys.” He did not believe that the Con- 
ference could safely recommend indiscriminate 
novel-reading, and instanced Francis Gardner, 
Thomas Sherwin, and other educators, who 
were opposed to it. He objected to South- 
worth, Holmes, and others of that school, and 
did not think that even if one hundred sets of 
their novels were added, the demand would be 
supplied 

Prov. Rorinson.—Is it not practicable ina 
public library for the librarian to restrain novel- 
reading so that it shall not become excessive, 
by his personal influence? There will, of 


course, be obstinate cases ; but I have no doubt 


the great majority of readers of light literature 
are willing to accept and read what an efficient 
librarian will recommend. The librarian ought 
to be a man of strong intellectual and moral 
influence, and he should be constantly on the 
alert to lead readers by that influence toward 
the higher and better courses of reading. I 
fear they would not always tend naturally in 
that direction, as represented in the paper just 
read. It seems to me this whole matter of light 
reading can best be regulated by the personal 
influence of faithful librarians. 


Mr. Caren recommended the drawing up of 
a manual for the purpose of directing readers in 
their reading. 


Mr. Kire said that his rules allowed no nov- 
els inthe librarv. The readers, one half of whom 
were factory hands, asked for novels, but he 
recommended other books for them to read. 
Asa result, after selecting a few good books for 
his readers, he was enabled almost always to 
keep them without novels. Perhaps one might 
yet rest from reading Dickens, but he had never 
read novels himself, so could not say what their 
effect really was. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Poot.—Representing the Young Men's 
Christian Association of New York, I may be 
expected to occupy a conservative position on 
this question of novel-reading. 

We do not discard the use of novels, but aim, 
in our selections for the library, to procure 
those of standard merit, such as Thackeray, 
Scott, Dickens, Lytton, etc. We shall all 
agree as to the duty of excluding immoral 
works, but will differ as to the dividing lines, 
in the use of fiction generally. Our Associa- 
tion aims to reject not only the immoral, but 
the sensational and the trivial—such works as 
fill the mind with false, wild ideas of life. 
I believe the influence of this class of books 
is decidedly injurious, and their reading should 
be discouraged. Statistics show that in our 
public libraries, 75 per cent or upwards of 
the works read are novels and stories. In 
our library, while the proportion of books 
of this class is not so large as in many libra- 
ries, the percentage read is much below this 
figure—namely, about 30 per cent. Young men 
are sometimes noticed spending nearly all their 
time in reading works of fiction, and are ad- 
vised kindly to turn a share of their attention to 
books of a more solid and useful character. 
In some cases I have been gratified by ob 
serving a decided change for a better kind of 


| 
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| 

| 
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reading ; in other cases, young men replied that 
they were employed at business or study all 
day, and when they visited the library in the 
evening, or at the intervals of study, they were 
tired, and read for a change and recreation. I 
do not believe novels should all be of one 
grade ; ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” Scott, and that class 
of fiction are above many minds, and they need 
The 

He has it in his power 


todo much good by timely, kind advice to young 


something lighter librarian occupies a 


responsible position 
readers. The librarian cannot be responsible 
for what the library contains, except in so far 
as he has a voice in the purchases ; here he 
has responsibility, and should exercise it in 
favor of elevating literature. I am glad the 
subject has come up for discussion, as it is one 
of great importznce. I hope there will be a full 
discussion 


Mr. Yates said that in his library the respon- 
sibility was left with the parents, and when they 
notified the librarian that their children were be- 
coming intoxicated with too much novel-read- 
ing, the cards of the young people were can el- 


led forthwith. 


Mr. Warp.—It is after all a matter of 
discrimination. A library should have good 
books. Ifa novel is a good book, and accom- 


jlishes any good purpose, it is entitled to a 
5s 
place in a general miscellaneous public library 


bad or 
reject d 


If in any sense it is a even a useless 


book, it should be The 


who has spoken so strongly against their intro- 


gentleman 


duction made the saddest admission when he 
alluded to the presence on his own shelves of 
No careful 
librarian would give shelf-room to a book that 


books a youth should not touch. 


a young any should not 


touch. As to my own library, it being 


research and 


person, or person, 
one ot 
instruction, rather than entertain 
ment, but few novels are admitted, and those of 


a standard and unexceptionable character. 


Mr. Green.—Mr. President: The gentleman 
who represents the Friends’ Library at German 
town objects to the introduction of any stories 
I am surprised at this 
that 


or novels into a library. 
Who not 


influences in childhood came from 


position, does remember his 


best moral 
stories told him by his mother How large is 
the influence for good among the young and 
among grown-up people of good stories? 
But stories and novels are valuable as a source 
as of moral inspiration, A 


of culture as well 
large portion of the community will get no 
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education unless thev receive it in the form 


ot imaginative literature, and of lit 


i 


is interesting and somewhat exciting 


Our libraries are established tor the whol 
community Their existence can only be justi- 
fied, and money raised by taxation for thei 
support, when large portions of the commu. 


benetit from them. It is with them 


nity receive 

in this respect as it with common-schools 
Not to put stories into a library, not to provide 
reading for uneducated men and women in the 


form in which they will read it in our libraries, 


is like providing high schools and no others 


Remember that large portions of the commu- 


nity are merely children so far as culture ts 
concerned 

There is another consideration, Mr. President 


establishe merely 


that 


Popular libraries are not 


for instruction. It is meant they should 


They are 


keeping order in the 


regaracd as 


give entertainment also 
a means ol community 
by giving people a harmless source of recrea 
tion. 
The 


eminently a 


introduction of novels into a library is 


cease for discrimination. In my 


not leave any places on the 


own library we do 
shelves for the writings of Mrs. Southworth and 
Mrs. Stephens keep the 


supply ‘ ooks As low “ls will be 


That is to say, we 


{ this class of | 


the 


tolerated by library 


supporters of the 


We follow this course too in regard to light 
literature of an exciting nature for boys and 
girls 

There must be some sensational books ina 
public library. Citizens own the libraries and 
they demand their presence Perhaps the wite 
of the superintendent of schools reads Mrs 
Southworth. Members of the Common Council 
and their children read exciting stories They 
do not demand vicious literature, but they do 
demand exciting stories; and neither citizens 
nor city government will support a library 
generously that does not contain the books 


they and their families want 


Professor Robinson asks whether there are 


not means of regulating the reading of users of 
libraries, and while vou put in all kinds of 
books, ot 


wholesome 


securing the use of the most 


There are such means Mr 


Winsor has done much to secure this de 
sideratum by pla netes in bh popular 
catalogue of biography 

Much may be done | ersonal intercourse 
with readers But of this latter means | shall 


speak in a paper that Lam to read to-morrow 


im 
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The true course of libraries, it seems to me, 


is to buy somewhat freely of stores and 


novels, and then address thei efforts to 


securing the reading of the best books in the 


collection 
Mr. WiNsor answered Prot Robinson's ques 


tion in the affirmative, saying that it was both 


possible and practi able to elevate the reading ; 
that he had treated the 
he would before 


requested the President of the trustees of the 


question in the papet 


read the Conference ; and 
Boston Public Library to state his opinion on 
the subject 

su remarked that he had come 


a listener 


Mr. 


Conference than a 


to the rather as 


speaker, There was no question in his mind as to 
the moral responsibility of managers of popular 
libraries as to the character of the books per 
He had watched with great 


of fiction for 


mitted to circulate 
attention and interest the issues 


twenty years, from the Boston Public Library, 


and was satisfied that the perusal of books of 
impulse to 


such a nature increased the gene ral 


reading, and that the character of the reading 


improved He thought this would be found 


of every library keeping 


to be the experience 


accurate statistics of the use of its books. He 
said that in the Boston Library books not suited 


for general circulation were grouped together, 


and loaned only on permission 


Mr. Peories.—The institution which I repre- 


sent occupies a position dissimilar from the ma- 
jority of the libraries whose representatives are 


here assembled. As most of you are well aware, 
the Mercantile Library of New York is support- 
We therefore can- 
undertake to the our 
and dictate to them what « lass of books 


I am 


ed entirely by subscription 


not regulate tastes of 


readers, 
they shall read and what they shall not 


not opposed to having novels in our library, 


but, on the contrary, think it absolutely neces- 


sarv for its welfare that we should have them. 


I believe in discriminating as to the class of 


novels that should be added. aim to 


It is our 


furnish our members with all the better class of 


current literature that is published. Of this 


very largely I have no 


class we purchase 


hesitancy in saving that without the aid of the 
on of our members, we would 


of the 


novel-reading port 
add 


itions 


be unable to as largely as we do 
standard publi 
Mr. Poot 
from my friend Dr 
State Library, that I ought to explain why, in 


my paper, when giving the statistics of the pub 


It is suggested to me, in a note 


Hlomes, of the New York 
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lic libraries of the United States, I omitted the 
free State of New York. I 


omitted them because they do not come within 


libraries of the 
the scope of the definition of “public libra- 
ries.” with which | commenced the discussion. 
New York has never enacted a general statute 
for the organization and maintenance of these 
libraries. It has, nevertheless, several tlourish- 
ing town. 
are supported indirectly by public taxation. 
The Public Library of Poughkeepsie is one of 
the Central Library of Syracuse, the City 


and city libraries which are free and 


them ; 
Library of Oswego, and the Free Library of 
Newburgh, are The and 
public spirit of these cities are in advance of 
Some of 


others. enterprise 
the public legislation of the State. 
these libraries‘are founded on the books and 
funds saved from the wasteful and perishing 
system of supporting district-s¢ hool libraries, 
during the past forty years, the State 
York -I had almost said 
squandereé¢—more 
These free libraries are also undet the friendly 


on which, 


of New has spent 


than two million dollars. 


patronage of intelligent beards of education 


Buying books, pay- 
library 


and share their income. 
librarians’ salaries, and fitting up 


ing 
rooms with money raised by taxation under 
the present laws of the State of New York 


partakes largely of the nature of a pious fraud. 
The *‘ public libraries” of Dunkirk and Hunt- 
ington are misnomers, for they are simply sub- 
scription libraries. 

What has been said of the State of New York 
is equally applicable to the State of Michigan. 
The Public Detroit 
under a special provision in the city’s charter. 


Library of is organized 
The Public Libraries of Kalamazoo, Bay City, 
and Grand Rapids, and the city libraries of 
Marquette and Monroe, are free and are sup- 
ported by what is left of the old and nearly de- 
fun 
of the peace, and the patronage of boards of 
The friends of libraries should see 


t district-library system, fines from breaches 


education. 
to it that public-library statutes are enac ted by 


the legislatures of both these States. 


Mr. Vickers, for reasons connected with 


administration, had been compelled to entirely 
withdraw prose fiction from cite ulation for the 
period of five wee ks; that the 


and biography increased 140 


the result was 


reading of history 

per cent, upon the return of the prose fiction, 

the per cent fell to the old standard Still, he 
le 


would advise keeping up the supply of fiction 


as an inducement for readers to visit the library 


Mr. EpManps referred to the statisucs that 


| 
if 


had at different times been published as to the 


circulation of different kinds of books, and 
said they were of little value because of the 


lack of requisite data for comparison. In ordet 


to judge of the relative popularity of any class 
of works, there should be information as to how 
that 


pared with others 


department is represented as com 


And so with an author: we 


need to know not only how often his books are 


taken, but also how many copies there are to 


} } 


draw from, and whether the books were pub 


lished about the same time A new book by 
Mrs. Southworth may have as many readers a 


one by George Eliot. but one of hers issued ten 
vears ago would not 


Mi Cart 


hould be 


N thought that in 


account taken Of the time a OOK Is 
kept out 
count 


Mr. Winsor 
list of history 


A history kept 


than a novel kept only two days 


had been able, by the aid of the 

new class and biography, to in 


crease the reading of those de partme nts 200 per 


cent, without withdrawing fiction He thought 


that people 
they did not understand them 
Mrs. 


that people 


Mr. Satu asked, in behalf of the lady at his 


were deceived in statistics because 


‘ 


One 


reason 


Southworth’s popularity in libraries was 


that class of books 


do not buy 


left, Miss Whitney, of Concord, Mass., informa 
tion from Mr. Kite as to what he would give a 


child of ten vears 


mend Mrs. Strickland and such 


re answered that he 


of science as they might have 


Mk 


Pennsylvania 


Mitter spoke of the library 


and said that 


system © 


the s ipermitcndent 


of public instruction had ruled that the secretary 
had the right to provide school libraries, and he 
knew of a number thathad been supplied. In re 
gard tothe question of novel-reading, he said that 
out oft 20,000 volume . n the ot ate Li rary S00 
were fiction, and that three fourths of the books 


taken out by the members of the legis 


from the department of fieti 
Mr. Siri Phe turst 
the state for the library was a thousand dolla 
with this the first purchase for the use of the 
legislature was acom! 
novels (Laughter 
Mr. corrot 
that the same set 
one volume missin 


The ¢ 
d. F. Haven 


hair then read the tollowiny letter from 


\ i { 
ticable to at it t the 
braria 

| tm evented thy 
per had t ed 
pre red ivy to neat 

It w ld ha iff 
to meet a traternity of 1 1} the | 
tobe ar t 
est have itaken of ind 
vdvantages of the ¢ te | 1 how 
ever, lea that eniovment t \ myrer a 
ciate Mr. Ed 1M. Bartor \ tant I 
brarian, who ent the Lit t the 
\menri Ant il So et i «exte 1 
rivht hand of fe to oth titution 
I beg permission to con end him as a most 
worthy member of our tacult 


Mr. ¢ 


Athenzwum, 


ducing 
Preservation of Pamy 


\fter the re 


open to the house tor discu 1O1 


Pror. Rownson.—When I first entered upon 
the duties of a librarian, I thought it quite a 
simple matter to dispose of pamphlets; but | 
took a long lesson, and thought differently soon 


afterwards. I had to attack an immense pile ¢ 
the 


that if a 


most m scellaneous nature I resolved 


worth a cheap binding, either by itself or with 
a few others of its class; and so every pamphict 
in the pile went into a bindit \bout one 


hundred and fifty stout vo the result 


I was able to get them bound tor thirty cents a 
volume, without lettering on the back \ few 
of the better class, however, were bound morte 


expensively and lettered. Of the cheaper ela 
l prepared etty fu tities on per, al | past 
ed them on the backs It cost me ag 1 dea 
of work, but IT think it paid These book 


were catalogued under the 


4 


Very faithfully vou 
S. F. HAVEN, 
Librarian of the American Antiquarian 
eee Tue Cuam.—I have the pleasure of intro 
read a paper on ‘ The 
hlets 
Mk. Ki would recon (See Pp. §1-84.) 
juvenile works MEE ding of the paper it was throw: 
| 
| 
thes | made, and 
LL, No. 2 = 
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most of them have been very useful since. I 
think the plan a good one to keep pamphlets 
properly classified as they are received, and, as 
often as small bundles on any genera! subject 
accumulate, get them bound, and give the 
volume some general title. This work is not 
tedious if it is constantly done. The very best 
might be kept indexed while they are in a 
pamphlet form, the index to be transferred to 
a more general index of volumes when bound. 
This is the course I pursue, and I can recom- 
mend it 

I am sorry to dissent from the opinion of so 
distinguished a librarian as the author of the 
paper to which we have just listened, but I 
could not give up my pamphlets to be dis- 
tributed among special libraries, or to go to 
any great centre. We want them where we can 
lay our hands upon them at once; and by mak 
ing volumes of them, and indexing them, this 
can be done. I don’t know but | might get 
swamped if | had a ton turned in upon me at 
once ; but where only a few hundred are received 


each year, my method works admirably. 


Mr. Barron stated that about forty years ago 
the Society's collection of pamphlets was bound 
and entered in the catalogue of 1837, but that 
since then special effort has been made to bind 
periodicals, including a large collection of early 
newspapers. He said the value of pamphlet 
literature could hardly be overestimated, al- 
though plenty of time and patience were re- 


quired to properly care for them 


Mr. Tytex.—While in Washington, in Au- 
gust last, I called upon Dr. John S. Billings, 
at the National Medical Library ; and in the 
course of our conversation he told me he had 
found the solution of the perplexing problem 
of how to keep and handle pamphlets. It is 
brietly this: When stored away they are kept 
in ** Woodruff File-Holders,” of proper size, 
arranged alphabetically by authors, under sub- 
jects. By this means a pamphlet can be found 
and put into the reader's hands nearly as ex- 
peditiously as though it were a bound volume. 
As the front or face of the file-holder is of an 
octavo, quarto, or other size, corresponding 
with the size of the pamphlets it contains, it 
gives ample surface for indexing or labelling as 
fully as may be desired. 

When the pamphlet is taken from the file 
holder, it is placed at once in a ‘* Koch” pat 
ent spring back binder (such as is used for 


binding music, newspapers, ete.), from which 


the reader is not allowed to remove it. So, as 
is seen, while the document is on the shelves 
of the library it is a pamphlet, and requires 
only the room of one, but the instant it passes 
into the reader's hands, it becomes a bound 
volume to all intents and purposes, and re- 
ceives the protection and consideration fur- 
nished by covers. I certainly shall adopt this 
plan at the library of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

Dr. Reap.—Mr. President, as I was walking 
with my friend, Prof. Thomas, who 1s known 
to be one of the most indefatigable collectors 
of pamphlets in the country, from our lunch at 
the Continental Hotel, and as passing along 
the streets, saw him gathering up his fragments 
of literature, even to advertisements for some 
new invention or rare article of use, 1 began for 
the moment, I confess, to feel a degree of con 
tempt for this kind of labor, and to wonder at 
the various tastes of men which lead them to 
all manner of pursuits. If not having much of 
this feeling, I wished at least to put him on the 
defensive, and hear what he had to say in 
behalf of the work on which he was largely 
spending both time and money, in the collec 
tion and the arrangement of his material. 
Among other things | said, how little you can 
do at best in gathering the multifarious pam- 
phlets which are published on all manner of 
subjects, throughout the extent of our country, 
and which are intended to serve but the pur- 
pose of a day. Now, I proceeded, I have 
myself published, I suppose ata venture, about 
fifty pamphlets on questions of education, of 
political economy, of public improvement, of 
finance, and I know not what; not one of 
which, | presume to say, is in your collection 
of millions. But he replied, | have many of 
them, and perhaps all; and possibly, unless 
you are a careful man, have them better pre- 
served and arranged than you have yourself, 
Some of your later ones I have obtained within 
a few days and placed among my treasures. 
After this arvumentum ad hominem, | could no 
longer doubt, if in reality I had before to any 
considerable extent doubted, the value of these 
collections. My friend, as we continued our 
conversation seriously on the subject, stated to 
me several cases in which he had been able to 
furnish from his collection, information to dif- 
ferent departments of government, both state 
and national, which had aided in guiding coun- 
sel and determining action—information which 
could hardly be elsewhere obtained. Here is 
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a direct and practical utility often needed in 
thing of 


settling facts in courts of law, to say ne 


historical facts of interest If we would “ re- 


member the days of old,” as was the divine 


command to the Jews; if we would have a true 
and living history of any community in our age 


of printing, of its controversies, politic al, er 


clesiastical or local, of its leading men and 
striking events, we must preserve the pam- 


whlets that have been from time to time issue d 
I 
Ile that work per- 


forms a most valuable public service 


does this 


from the press 


and neighborhood should make 


Every town 
ita part of public duty to preserve in its libra- 
ry, as a part of its documentary history, the 


to itself, for re- 


ord for the futi 


pamphlet literature pertaining 
ference and making up Its ree ire 


There 


range 


is still another class of pamphiets of a 


wider on art, science, invention, inter 


national relations, etc., which are well worthy 


of being preserved as a part even of our na- 
ot 


tional literature, and in fact as evidence our 


civilization. 

I cannot, Mr. President, in too strong terms 
express my approbation of the excellent paper 
fear I 
of 


which has been read before you, and I 


shall weaken its force by crude utterances 
my own 


Mr. Mitrer.—In the Pennsylvania State Li 
brary, we take it that a pamphlet is“ 


consisting of a sheet of paper, or of sheets stitch 


asmall book 
ed together, but not bound.” The preservation 
of these pamphlets is with us ¢ onsidered a mat- 
We 


no method of arrangement. all things considered, 


ter of very great importance have found 


equal to that of binding together a sufficient 


number of the same size to make a convenient 


volume. These volumes are numbered, and the 
pamphlets bound in each are separately cata 
logued both under author and subject ; and in 
the catalogue each is referred toas being found 
in Bound Pamphlets, vol. 21, 98, 139, et 


Thus a pamphlet of four, eight, or 


as the 


case may be 
eighty pages can be as readily found asany large 


volume in the library. They are collected from 


year to year, and when we have a sufficient 


of the same size, and of at least ap- 
like 


numbered Pamphlets, vol 


number 


they are bound and 


160, 161, 162, etc. 


proximate subjects, 

These pamphlets are very valuable, as they 
are in many cases prepared with a special ob- 
ject in view, and are the results of extensive 
examination, and thus in them we often find 
what would require the re ading of many pages 


or it may be volumes, to obtain 


Mr. GREEN Mr President, | have 1 dif 
ficultv in regard to pamphiets My venerabl 
neighbor, the American Ant juarian 
makes it a princi il aim to collect pa ts 
and so it is rendered unnecessary for my own 
librarv to spend time or money » especial 


efforts to make a collection 


Lit 


rarians should remember, how 


they adopt Mr. Cutter’s plan and send pam 
phiets to large libraries inste id of trying to 
handle them themselves, these raries would 
probably lend the smaller librarie pan 
phlets when wanted by their users It is ver 
easy now to get packages qu kly from: the 
mercial centres where large libraries are esta 
lished. 

Moved and se mded that the ¢ ni 
take a recess till 7.30 P.M Amended, on 
motion of Mr. Smith, to 7 eM md carned 

SES \ 

The Conference was called to ord wt 7 
o'clock by the President 

The Secretarv read the following petition 
which had been left on the table for signature 


The undersigned, representing the Historical 
Societies of their respective Stats and other 
institutions and interests of learning and litera 

| } f 


and al 


ture | 


historical research and inquiry, bey very earnest 


lv to recommend the passage of the resolution 
introduced by Senator Ant! ot Kh el ind 
in reference to the purchase of th t s of the 
General Count de Rochambeau \s the n 
mander of the French forces sent toa 1 Was! 
ington in our Revolutionary struggle, Rocha 
beau earned the undying gratitude of this cour 
try No more interesting monument of his s¢ 
vices could be selected than to procure and de 
posit in the ¢ ongressional Library the valuable 
collection of his official and other paper md to 
print su¢ h of them as throw fresh ht on the 
record of the Re lution \ ! etit el 
therefore join in urging that favorable ind ear! 
action be taken to secure for our Nation \ 


chives the Rochambeau paper 
On motion 
on Resolutions 


Phe 


Secreta 
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Welcome of Mr. Wallace was handsomely 
printed, and at the table for the use of the Con- 
ference 

The President explained that Dr. Billings, of 
the National Medical Library, had intended to 
be present and raise some questions in regard 
to his catalowue In his necessary absence Dr. 
Ashurst would present the matter, if it was the 
pleasure of the Conterence. 

On motion, the Committee on Order of Busi- 
ness were instructed to assign an hour to Dr 
Ashurst for the explanation of Dr Billings’ 
svstem of cataloguing 

The discussion of Mr. Cutter’s paper was 
then resumed 


PAMPHLETs 


Mr. Water gave an account of the Wilming- 
ton Institute, and the Delaware Institute of 
Mechanic Arts, which he represented, and 
said that their practice had been to punch a 
hole through a package of pamphlets and tic 


them together with a fine copper wire Phe plan 


had given satisfaction 
Pror. Tuomas, on the call of the Chair des- 


cribed his large collection of pamphlets 


Mr. Winsor.—The Boston Public Library has 
of late years followed the plan of making 
special collections of the ephemeral issues of 
the press, in connection with events of great 
public interest. It has, for instance, a series of 
volumes of bound newspapers, from all parts 
of this country and from Europe, showing the 
feeling, as expressed in editorial comments, 
incident upon the announcement of the death 
of President Lincoln. Less extensive collec- 
tions were formed upon the death of Edward 
Everett, ete., and a similar compilation from 
magazine articles followed the death of Dic- 
kens, etc. Libraries in great centres can readily 
follow such a plan by arranging with the news 
papers for their exchanges. We have also 
preserved a record of the successive Mechanics’ 
Fairs in our city, by collecting and scrapping 
the great variety of printed broadsides, maps, 
plates, cards, and photographs, which can be 
picked up at such exhibitions; and since 
April last we have employed a special agent 
here in Philadelphia to preserve for us similar 
memorials of the Centennial Exhibition. Li- 
brarians also in the great cities can preserve 
the best record of the history of their local 


stage, by making arrangements with the prin- 


ters of the playbills to have a set saved for 


such «a purpose. The same may be said of 


street ballads and of business cards—all mat- 
ters throwing a multitude of side lights upon 
the life of the time; and we are never sure of 
the preservation of such collections except in 


great libraries. 


Mr. Poote.—Mr. Cutter, in his interesting 
paper, probably from want of time, stopped short 
of telling us how pamphlets are treated in his 
own library The Boston Atheneum, itis well 
known, has one of the largest and most valuable 
collections of early and rare pamphlets in our 
country, and itis the occasion of joyful congratu 
lation to all students of early American history 
that the entire collection will be included in the 
learned and exhaustive catalogue of the library, 
which Mr. Cutter has now in press. The arrange 
ment of these pamphlets was made many years 
ago; but I think in our day the arrangement 
could scarcely be improved. The 16mo pam 
phlets are bound in one series, the volumes let 
tered A, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. consecu- 
tively ; the octavo pamphlets are bound in anoth- 
er series, lettered B; and quartos in another, let- 
tered C, which are numbered in the same man 
ner. A dozen or more pamphlets are bound in 
one volume, to which is prefixed a table of con- 
tents inmanuscript. As far as was practicable, 
those on the same subject or by the same author 
were placed together. No very rigid classifica 
tion was attempted in the arrangement for bind- 
ing. An elaborate index to the collection, undet 
authors and subjects, was made by the late Dr. 
A. A. Gould, the eminent naturalist, when he was 
ayoung man. The collection has thus been pet 
fectly accessible for many years to readers in 
the library. In the new printed catalogue these 
pamphlets are treated in all respects like vol 
umes. The binding of many pamphlets in one 
volume, and making the volumes of uniform 
size, has the advantage over binding them sep 
irately, of economy, and less liability of their 
disappearing mysteriously. As pamphlets do 
not usually circulate, the disappearance of a 
thick volume from the series would be imme 
diately detected, while the absence of a thin 
volume would not be so readily discovered. 
It is very seldom that two persons will wish to 
refer to different pamphlets in the same volume 
at the same time. Pamphlets are not in a con 
dition to place in the general catalogue till they 
are bound and have a fixed locality with shelf- 
mark. However desirable a minute classifica- 
tion of pamphlets for binding may be, it is more 
desirable to have them in a condition where 


thev can be used even with a less accurate clas 
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sification. I prefer the system ot having afew apart in a ‘tract 1 ‘ \ 


subdivisions in classification, and binding pan 


phlets freque ntly, rather than keeping them true that thy 
in pamphlet-boxes to be bound and catalogued nth tt! | 
at some remote per when the series on some ses the Clee 
special topi is completed. t ie, especia whi 

Mr Warrer hoped the Conference would not 
give out any impression which might discour Jeceeragorte : 
age the preservation of pamphlets, that ad sgn 
mitting the difficulty experienced by librarians | 
in arranging and keeping pamphlets, and the 
expediency of establishing certain centres, 
where complete and well-ordered collections om. 
may be deposited, yet all libraries should be 
encouraged to preserve, if not arrange them, 
in view of the fact that the community at large 4 a aus sich 
is already prone to destroy these fugitive scraps = ; 
of history, or allow them to perish—a fact 


which every historical collector has had fre 


quent occasion to lament 


of disposing of t rom 
Mi. Svrru explained the plan of the Library 
hil} encountering th delays of 
Company, which was to keep eight or ten boxes 
: hound covers like those of a bo 
for] imphlets on different subjects, and as soon 
back of sav haift an inch width, an 
as enough to make a volume accumulated on 
sizes, are kept in stock. Openin 
subject, to send them into the | ndery . ie 
vou find three stu! ives, or wual 
Mi {-APEN Does the pamphlet take ma manila paper, thie { t 
cession number before it is | yund le ~ One is attached t the | 
amd daw } 
ip an lown, with one m each 
M SMITH The bound volume reece sal 
outer edge just where the hing 
revular book number, and the pamphiets mt . 
1 the cover turns. If the | 
posing t have each a b-number ! : 
thick one, the middle stub leat is to 
venicnet 
the pa hlet is fastened |} ast 
Mr. CurTerR (in reply to a que stion of Mi other two if th pamphiet is 
Poole).- I did not like the plan pursue 1 at the instead of being stite hed ind 
Boston Athenawum of binding n simply pasted on, the cover she 
four series (A, B, C, D), distinguished only by moved and reattached outside 
their size, and kept together in a roon their Wi Mave n Boston and Car 
own, for two reasons In the first lace ! bly thre largest nlection oft 
pamphlets on twenty different: subjects are g wthered at anv one point the 
bound together in one volume, that volume is) making essible to everv. inve 
twenty times as likely to be wanted at once by avuregate of from half to. three 
two people as if all the pam hlets init treated million Che most important of t 
of one subject; and if a reader wants twenty tories are the libra of Harvard 
pamphlets on any question, it is a great con Boston Public Library, the Boston 
venience to him to have them all within one with valuable but less extensive 
binding. instead of having to send for twenty the collections of the Hist , 
different volumes, and of yuTS t vives less Congregational Library, and intl 
trouble to the uttendants Therefore I Genealog t's Lil 
to classify my pamphlets before binding then sw liberas t is not ractice 
In the second place, in a library whose readers namphlet a we. t 
| 
have access to the shelves it is very desirable | baout t 
that all the works, whether books or pamplilets hus the add . we 
on a given topic should be to ethe ser kindly te wee 
vleove devoted to that top mad not be kept Wallace itd 
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tion with his own name; second, among the 
issues of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
in whose behalf he spoke ; and again, in con- 
nection with the documentary history of this 
convention—making three copies of that pam- 


phlet, which we hold to be serviceable 


Mr. DEWEY It is evident from the discus- 
sion that the small library cannot afford to treat 
the mass of pamphletsas books. There are not 
i few libraries with which I am acquainted that 
would spend every dollar of their income in this 
wav should they catalogue and handle each 
pamphlet received as if it were a book What- 
ever mav be the value of the pamphlets, no one 
claims that they are more important than the 
books; and in not a few cases it Is 1m] ossible 
to care for both This being the fact, these 
small libraries mast either do without pamphlets 
entirely, refusing them, or giving them away to 
the central libraries as proposed ; or they must 
have some means of keeping them without in- 
curring much expense. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe it desirable that every library should 
keep a pamphlet collection, and also believe it 
practicable to do so without incurring any ap- 
preciable expenses. My own me thod is this 
when a pamphlet comes into the library, I of 
course glance at it to see what it is. At this 
time I pencil on the corner three figures, and toss 
it on to the shelf from which the attendants are 
replacing books returned. For instance, if a 


political speech on free trade comes in, I mark 


on the corner 337, which means Class 3, SOCIAT 
Science Division 3, Economy ; See- 
tion 7, Frere TRADI No expense whatever is 
incurred, for the number is written instantly 
while the pamphlet is in hand. Still that pam- 
phlet on free trade can be produced almost in- 
stantly when it is again wanted, for it is placed 
in a simple numerical arrangement, where the 
dullest boy can find it when called for. The 
reneral indexes to our shelves, which we find 
invaluable, guide a stranger instantly to the 
class number Certainly this is much better 
than to either throw away or give away those thin 
books whose value has been so thoroughly es- 
tablished 

Mr. Caren.—I would like to ask the Presi- 
dent if the Boston Public Library continues to 
yive an accession number to each pamphlet as 
it is received 

Mr. Winsor That was formerly our custom, 


but it has gone into disuse 


Mi Viekers.—I should like to ask Mr 


Dewey how he knows whether he has any given 


pamphlets if he makes no catalogue of them ? 


Mr. Dewry.—We use the pamphlets them- 
selves asacard catalogue, each pamphlet taking 
the place of its tite card. The arrangement 1s 
the same as our subject catalogue, and no cata- 
logue is so valuable for selecting what one wants 


as are the pamphlets themselves. 


Mr. Poorer called attention to a recent Lon- 
don catalogue in which five pamphlets, together 
making a volume about three in hes thick, were 
offered at £350, as illustrating the value to which 


these publications sometimes attained 


Mr. Vickers thought it was not desirable 
to bind pamphlets together, but preferred keep- 


ing them in boxes or pamphlet cases 


Mr. Water thought that it was much better 
that the cataloguing rather than the pamphlets 
themselves should be given up 

The hour allowed to the discussion having 
expired, the President introduced Mr. James G 
Barnwell, Vice-President of the Mercantile Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, who read a paper on ** A 
Universal Catalogue its Necessity and Prac- 
ticability.” 

(See pp. 54-58.) 

Mr. Dewey urged that the question was 
one of so much importance, and of so much 
interest, that few would presume to discuss 
it without opportunity for thought The char- 
acter of the paper was such that it could 
be discussed to better advantage through the 
columns of the Liprary JouRNAL, and he 
proposed that we leave it for discussion 
there, using the present time for matters 
that could be settled only by free oral discus- 
sion, of which there were at least a score 
claiming the attention of the Conference 

The sugyuestion meeting the approval of the 
house. the President introduced Mr. Charles 
Evans, Librarian of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, who read a paper on ‘ The Sizes of 
Printed Books.” 

(.Sce sS-61.) 
At the close of the paper it was given to the 


house for discussion 
SIZES OF BOOKS 


Mr. Currer.—I am glad to hear Mr. Evans 
take the position he does in his careful and well- 
considered paper; [ hope the Convention will 
come to such a decision as will relieve cata- 
loguers of a heavy burden borne for a long time 


without advantage to anv one—I mean the fan 


| 
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cied necessity of recording the told of the papet 
on which each book is printed. Among the 
hundreds of thousands of readers who have 
taken books from the Boston Public Library 


and its branches, how many cared whether any 


of the six or seven millions of books which 


they have borrowed were printed on paper 
folded three times to make an octavo or tout 


times to make a sixteenmo? The most that the 


general public wants to know is whether the 
books they think of calling for are so small 
that they can be slipped into an overcoat por ket 
or so large that an expressman must be sent 
for them. <A few scholars, bibliophiles, and bi 
bliomaniacs are anxious about the exact form ot 
afew books. By all means let them be grat 
fied. Let the fold of fifteeners, of early Amer 
cana, of rare books of any kind, be ascertained 
with the utmost care and stated in such a way 
that it shall be known by the reader to be exact, 
but why should we take this pains with the or 
dinary run of unimportant books destined to be 
used only by the great class of careless readers ? 
And even if the large and rich libraries think it 
necessary to stand on the old ways, why should 
the small and poor libraries waste their sub 


stance with excessive cataloguing? I have 


spent too much time hunting up Signatures Oo 
hesitating over doubtful cases,—and finally de 
ciding with the feeling that if the same book 
came before me a month later I should be just 
as likely as not to decide differently,—to be will 
ing that this useless practice should any longet 
be the tradition of our craft. As long as the 
idea is not formally repudiated we are under 
bonds to continue our unnecessary work As 
long as 1romo is understood to indicate a certain 
fold, we cannot apply that epithet to a book on 
the ground that it is of a certain height—to an 
old German octavo, for instance. That is gross 
inaccuracy Some catalogues get over this dil- 
ficulty by a prefatory note that “‘8vo, 12mo, In- 
dicate the apparent size of the book, not the 
exact fold of the sheet,” which is like saying, 
‘* In the following pages the word black means 
white.” But if some authoritative body will 
decide that in a majority of cases no cataloguer 
is bound to regard the fold, and will invent 


some terms by which to designate the size and 


shape, all our trouble will be at an end 


Mr. Dewey heartily agreed withthe plan pro 
posed, which was substantially the same that 
he had been using at Amberst for four years 
In order to get the sense of the meeting, he 


offered a resolution that, in the opinion of the 
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Conference. it was undesirable to try to record 
the printer's told Che motion wa 
then il nded by Mi ma ‘ 
thought the Conference should go turth than 
that, and roposed th appointinent of a ¢ 
mittee to report idefinite plan 
Mr. Caren said that his expenen had le 


him to entirely discard the usual methoas 


viving the sizes of books was in favor ot! 


the proposed committee, but thought the pi 
lishers in their lists would pay little attention 


to the plan submitted 


Mr. WHITNEY In the Boston Public Library 


the size of books is determined by the signa 
tures This is regar led as in accor lance with 
past usage, and,on the wh je, as a more detinite 
standard than the apparent size, in regard t 
which no two persons might agree 

To lessen the mfusion arising from the dit 
ference in the size of books whose signatures 


occur at the same intervals, the quarniving ©] 

thets 4a (abbreviated LL.) 

(Sq.), and ne (Obl) are used 
Where the apparent size differs from the size 


as indicated by the signatures, the apparent size 


is given, while the number of leaves interven 
ing between the signatures follows in parentie 


ses, as 4” (2), (8), 8° (4 
Should the plan proposed, to determine the 


books by their apparent size, according 


size ol | 


to a fixed standard of measurement, be found 
practic able, by the use of the method just men 
tioned, the size as indicated by the signatures 
can also be given in those books where biblio 


accuracy is desired 


graphical 


Prot Rouimnsox.—I am delighted to heat 
what has been said on this subject. My mind 
has been ina state of unstable equiibnum on 
it for a long time Sometimes | have caretally 
looked up the true fold of the paper, but when 
more hurried I have set down what [thought it 


wok, My con 


science has always troubled me alittle about it 


ought to be from the size of the 


I have always been in fear that some good 
brarian would get hold of my catalogue and ex 
pose all my errors of judgment, and I should 


be set down by my employers as an gnoramus 


ora sloven. It is comforting, assure you, to 
hear distinguished librarians say that they never 
yo by the signatures, but always by the eve If 
I had only known thi I should have prepared 
acard long avo for measuring my books wna 
set them down as they ought to be, not caring 
for what they wer I shall go by measure 


Hall 
EE 
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hereafter, whatever may be the re ommendation 
of the Conference, for I believe it ts the only 
true way of doing what the entry proposes to 
do—that is, of determining the size of the book 
Iam gratified to know that there is so good ex 


ample on the side of such a course 


Mr. Guitp, of Brown University, being called 
upon as one of the few librarians who was pres- 
ent at the Librarians’ Convention of 1553, state d 
that at that time, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Prof. Jewett in his system of cata- 
loguing, he procured a suitable rule and meas- 
ured the printed page. This practice he had since 
abandoned, following the practice of the late 
Dr. Cogswell, who, for all ordinary purposes, 
was governed by the size as it ap} eared to the 
eve, designating all books smatier than octa- 
yos as duodecimos. In cataloguing, Mr. Guild 
used the old designations small folio, folio, 
atlas folio, elephant folio, small quarto, quarto, 
imperial quarto, demy octavo, post octavo, oc- 


tavo, royal octavo, imperial octavo, et 


Mr. Dewey, on request, said of his plan ol 
giving sizes : We indicate our sizes by taking the 
actual measurement of the outside of the book 
We have about the building several large card- 
boards on which are ruled off the heights of the 
various sizes. Books one decimeter high we 
call 32mo; 1.5 dm., 16mo; 2 dm., 12mo,; 2.5 
dm.. 8vo ; 3 dm., gto, and all others are marked 
simply by the nearest height—that is, a book 
marked 4 is between 3.5 and 4.5 decimeters 
high. Square and oblong books are indi ated 
by the prefixes sg. and of Each book is as- 
signed to its nearest size by actual measurement, 
so that books from 1.75 to 2.25 are marked 
12mo, as being nearest to the 2 dm. height A 
fine line, just half way between the lines mark 
ing the standard heights, indicates the point 
where the sizes change 

Mr. Poote.—The present mode of designat 
ing the sizes of books is ambiguous and un 
satisfactory. There is only this to be said in 
its favor: it gives an approximate idea of sizes, 
is concise, and is in general use. We may say 
that we have no difficulty in determining for 
ourselves whether a book is folio, quarto, oc 
tovo, twelvemo, sixteenmo, etc.; but when in- 
structing others in the art of cataloguing, it Is 
not easy to explain how we m ike these distinc 
tions. We may explain to the assistant the 
folding of a sheet, the names of the sizes thus 
obtained, the signatures, the single and d suble 


signatures on the same sheet, ete. All this is 


simple and intelligible. But we must then tell 
him that all this has litthe or no meaning when 
applied to the books which issue from the 
modern press. When all books were printed 
on a hand-press, and the size of the sheet was 
limited to that which the strength of a man 
could print, these terms had a definite mean 
ing. By the invention of the power-press and 
the application of steam, a sheet of any size 
may now be *“‘ worked,” and the size which we 
call octavos are commonly worked as twe Ive- 
mos, sixteenmos, eighteenmos, and sometimes 
as twenty-four-mos. We still call sizes by the 
old names, when these old names have lost their 
significance. It is this “rule of the thumb’ 
which we find so difficult to explain, and begin 
ners in cataloguing find so difficult to un ler- 
stand. We call the volumes of Bohn’s libraries 
post octavos, and books of this size printed tn 
this country we term twelvemos. We have al! 
sorts of octavos—t imper il, crown, square 

crown, post, large post, medium, demy, etc.- 

and they have not the same meaning in different 
countries, or a fixed and absolute size in any 
country. This uncertain mode of designating 
the sizes of books must sooner or later be 
abandoned, and the actual measurement ol the 
book be substituted. The sizes of rare and ex 

pensive books are now given in inches and 
fractions of an inch. An extra eighth of an 
inch in the height of a tine copy of * Purchas 
his Pilgrimes” represents an extra commercial 
value of one hundred dollars. If we adopt 
measurement, shall we measure the text, the 
paper, or the binding ? fhe measure of the 
text would best meet the requirements ot bibli 

ography ; the measure of the paper would give 
the best description of the individual copy cata- 
logued, and the measure of the covers would 
be the most expeditious and summary mo le of 
treating the subject. The measure of the paper, 
however, and of the cover, is often determined by 
the stupidity of a #7 rable bookbinder, whose 
chief ambition seems to be to fill his bin with 
shavings. (Applause.) My instructions to bind- 
ers are not to cut books at all, unless they have 
special directions; and in re-binding, weve? My 
friend Mr. Guild may remember some negotia 
tions we had years ago concerning the relative 
value of two copiesota pamphlet entitled “ Geo. 
Fox dig’d out of his Burrowes,” written by 
Roger Williams. One copy had been cut, and 
the other was uncut. The cones ded difference 
in their value would buy a small library. The 


whole subject of adopting a new mode of desig- 
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nating sizes is not without its difficulties, and 
requires careful consideration and deliberate 
action 

Since I have been in attendance at this Con- 
ference, I have learned, in social intercourse 
with our accomplished secretary, Mr. Dewey, 
more than I ever knew before of the metric 
system of measures. The expression of meas 
ure in inches, and vulgar fractions of an inch, 
has many disadvantages, while the metric deci 
mal system is simple, and doubtless will soon 
come into general use. Though I am at present 
but imperfectly acquaint d with the metric sys- 
tem, I am deeply impressed with the belief that 
it will be well, if we adopt the plan of measur- 
ing books, to express the measures according 
to the metric standard. 


Mk. Jones, on inquiry, explained that, in mak 
ing the American Catalogue, they were com- 
pelled to rely almost wholly upon the publish- 
ers’ designations as given in their lists, and that 


very little collation was possible in their office. 


Dr. Homes was in favor of referring the 
matter to a committee, who should report a plan 
for the common use of the libraries, and hoped 
that we should continue to use the nomencla 


ture with which we were all so familiar 


Mr. Scuwartz.—I desire to state to this Con- 
vention, that I have used in my library, for the 
last five years, a scheme forthe size designation 
of books, which I think is somewhat on the 
plan just urged by Dr. Homes. I take the 
actual height of the book as the standard, and 
discard the folding of the leaves altogether. 
For instance, books measuring 8 inches or less 
(to 6} inches) in height, I call r2mo; works 
measuring from 8 to to inches, 8vo ; from 10 to 
14 inches, gto ; and above that, folio. 


Mr. Dewey.—Although I have used the 
common nomenclature to record the sizes in 
such cataloguing as I have done, I am fully con 
vinced that it is a mistake. For a very long 
period, these symbols have been used to indi 
cate the printer's fold, and there are cases of old 
and rare books in which it may still be desirable 
to record this fold. There are thousands of 
catalogues and other books in which these sym- 
bols mean not sise but fold. Now, it seems to 
me that it would be a great mistake for us to 
agree to measure a book, and then say, “ each 
sheet folded in 12 leaves,” for that is certainly 
what 12mo means, when we want every body to 
understand that the book is about two deci- 
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meters high Phe tact that a sheet is folded 
into 4 or 5 or 16 leaves, sheds litthe light on 
the question of the actual size of Unit sheet 
There are two things very distinct in themselves 
one, the size of the book ; the other, the manner 
in which it was imposed for printing. To the 
vast majority of readers, the first is of impor- 


tance, while the second has not the slightestin 


terest or value Fhe sentiment of this meeting 
is clearly in favor of noting the sce, and, as a 
rule, omitting the fod? in the catalogues The 


only disagreement is that some are inclined to 
use symbols for the one that have for centuries 
been appropriated to the other. Should this 
be done, this item of the imprint will be clearly 


by a note 


understood only when accompanied 
stating whether the symbol means what it says, 
or something else. Therefore [ object to any 
one else following my own plan in this respect, 
and | urge that when measurements are made 
the measurements shali be recorded, and that 
when the symbol for fold is written, it shall re 


fer to the fold and to nothing else 


On motion of Mr. EDMANDs, it was voted that 
the question be referred to a special committee, 
to be appointed by the President, with instruc 
tions to report to this Conference. The Presi 
dent appointed Messrs. Evans, Poole, Dewey, 


Edmands, Schwartz, Whitney, and Smith 


Mr. Dewey moved that the Committee on 
Order of Business be instructed to provide an 
hour for the discussion of library details similar 
to that just under discussion. The motion, 
after being seconded by Mr. Barnwell, was car 
ried. 


Mr. BakNWELL proposed that the remaining 
time before adjournment be devoted to that pur 


pose 
ABSTRACTION AND MUTILATION OF BOOKS 


Mr. WALTER inquired if there was any way 
to prevent the abstraction of books 


Mr. Vickers replied that he knew of only 
one effectual method, which was to keep a man 


standing over each book with aclub. (Laughter.) 


Mr. SmirH moved that when the Conference 
adjourn it be to 9 A.M., and that the adjourn 
ment be promptly at 10 o'clock, devoting the 
remaining half hour to general business. Cat 
ried 

Dk. Homes inquired if posting a notice in 
regard to injuries to books would not do more 
harm than good 

1s 
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Mr. Tyiter.—We had some experience at 
the Astor Library that bears on this question. 
We discovered a serious mutilation of our set 
of the Aevue de Paris. The perpetrator had 
torn out some sixty pages by main strength, in 
order to hide the tracks of his plagiarism, he 
having translated an article of that length and 
sold it to Appletons’ Fournal, as we understood, 
for an original production. He also cu? out as 
many more pages in another place and volume, 
and carried them home to translate for a similar 
purpose. We found the man, but as we had 
no copy of the law posted in our library, it was 
of no use to prosecute, and so the matter was 
dropped. 


Mr. Dewry.—The Chair could tell us a story 
bearing on this point, and I hope he will do so. 
Will you tell us about Mr. Ellis, of England ? 


Tue Cuatk.—In England they find an effec- 
tual way, of deterring evil-disposed persons 
from stealing or mutilating books, by, first, 
securing a conviction in the courts, and then, 
second, printing the sentence, with names in 
full, on a poster, which is displayed on the 
library-walls. 

I have in my office two large posters re- 
ceived from Liverpool, as an illustration of what 
they do in such cases. They read as follows 

Norice.—That Thomas Ellis was convicted this day, be- 
fore Mr. Raffles, and fined forty shillings and costs, for 
taking two books out of the library, against the rules and 


regulations By Oxper oF True ComMMITIEE 
May 7, 1866, 


Norice That Hucu Ents was this day, at the 
Sessions, tried, convicted, and sentence ito six months im- 
wisonment with hard labor, for stealing a book from the 
By Orxver oF THE COMMITTEE 


Free Library, William Brown street, 
February 14, 1868. 

Mr. Guitp said that, so far as he could dis- 
cover, the books under his charge were seldom 
mutilated. Sometimes the leaves were found 
turned down at the corners; but this was evi- 
dently done through ignorance or carelessness, 
rather than through malice or evil intent. He 
stated, that a distinguished divine in charge of 
a theological institution once said to him, that 
the students, notwithstanding their moral train- 
ing, would somehow have no compunction in 
cutting out entire pages of books belonging to 
the library, in order to save the labor and trou- 


ble of copying 


Mr. Baxton.—I should like to ask if it is 
true that Harvard College loses more books 
than the Boston Public Library? 


Mr. Caren inquired if it was true that, ina 


circulation of a million volumes in the Boston 
Public Library, only one hundred were miss- 
ing. 

Mr. Winsor.—I cannot answer for Harvard 
College Library ; but I can say for the Public 
Library of Boston that for the year ending April 
3oth last, we had put nearly one million of 
books into the hands of our patrons, and had 
recovered all of this number but a single hun- 
dred. This immunity from loss comes from a 
rigid system of following up delinquents, which 
we have been practising for twenty-five vears, 
for our gain and for the moral advantage of our 
citizens. Were we to start now on as liberal 
scale as we proceed upon to-day, this would be 
impossible. It has needed that period of dis- 
cipline in ourselves and in our patrons; and 
the result of that discipline has been that we 
have found we could trust the public more and 
more. We require no guaranty whatever. 
We ask nothing but citizenship and _ identi- 
fication. Our losses, such as they are, come 
from our inability to trace the borrower, 
and are mostly among the constituency of the 
Central Library in the city proper, where the 
larger and less homogeneous population is 
more difficult to manage. Out of this million 
issues about one half were from our six 
branches, and of this number only four books 
were unrecovered, or one in about one hundred 
and twenty thousand. Four of these branches, 
with an aggregate of over three hundred thou- 
sand issues, did not lose a single volume. We 
reckon this pretty careful business. I would 
not be understood as implying that we always 
recovered the identical copy. If a book is ac- 
cidentally destroyed or lost and replaced by the 
borrower, we reckon it returned. The certain- 
ties of fate used to be, and perhaps now are, ex- 
pressed by old people in rural New England 
by the comparison, ‘*‘ As sure as rates in Lun- 
nun ;” but in Boston they understand you quite 
as well by a reference to the sharp sticks of our 
establishments, and I think library and patron 
are equally happy in the good results. We do 
not measure the extent of an endeavor to re- 
cover books by the value of the particular one 
lost. I have sent for them through the police 
of Boston and San Francisco, and recovered 
them even from California ; and there is a well- 
known lecturer wandering upon the face of the 
earth now, who only needs to come within the 
range of observation to be called to account for 
books appropriated by him in the days of my 
predecessor, ten years ago. 


| 


The great difficulty with the public 
j 


have reduced 


arises not 


from the loss of books, for that we 


their defacement and 


to a minimum, but from 


dithcult matter to 


mutilation. This is a very 
remedy, and I have not always found that the 
officers of the law sufficiently appreciate the 


necessity ol their assisting us in this respec t 


Mr. Pootwt I think it is not safe to allow 
any person of class of persons, whatever be 
their positions or professions to roam among 


the bookcases without bei mutually under 
stood that they are closely 1. It might 
be supposed that if we cou iny class of 


persons among our bookcases without watching 


I 
it would be the reverend clergy 


highest respect for the protessi 
and many of my and most esteemed friends 
belong to it. From the tree jom with which 


clergymen have always come to me for favors, 
I have inferred that my friendship 
But I had 


experience with ministers It woul 
to relate my expenence, 


for them was 


fully reciprocated. have a singular 


1 not be in 


goo i taste for me here 


as the sins and shortcomings of a few persons 


a retlection upon the integ- 


rhe 


might seem to cast 


rity of a great and noble profession 
especial shortcoming to which I allude is that 
ber? A mnt do not return them 


ministers 
When their attention is called to sur 
they do not seem to have that delicate percey 


h matters 


so 


tion of the relation between an 1 


cone erned) whi h 


far as books as property are 
characterizes some of the other less sacre d pro- 
fessions. 

One instance of positive theft I may speak of 
without embarrassment, because its details were 
were 


In 


the only room where 


matters of public notoriety at the time 


fully stated 
Cincinnati Public Library, 


in the local newspapers 
the books were accessible to readers was the 
one devoted to the theological department. An 
attendant was always present, an {as the books 


were chietly used by clergymen and good peo 


ple, it was supposed that the books were safe. 
A Hebrew lexicon first disappe ared ; then a 
Greek lexicon of the New Testament, then 
Andrew Fuller's sermons in five volumes ; and 


kept 
all the while for the thief -under a strong sus- 
from the nature of the twenty four books 


Baptist minister 


so the abstractions went on, a wat h being 


picion, 
captured, that he was some 
Suspicion at length ripened into what I re 


warded as a certainty; an 1 1 instructed a police 


detective to go out to Cheviot, a suburb of Cin- 


cinnati, call on a young Baptist prear her named 


Morgan, demand the twenty 
had stolen trom th Pu | il i stot 
. 
which I furnished to the to bring 
the books and the the ick to the t\ lhe 
detects with in, went Che 
viot, found tine re Study at the 
cn rch pre if gy his Su iv sel ind 
senting the list, made a mand tor the ks 
Phe preach tl wup his arn i { had 
been shot ind | i i 
man! When his agitation had t he 
informed the detective that he w j 1 the 
books on his shelves All the of 
the librarv had be ren a thes he 
stamps had been ¢ used, and the v lun were 
covered with paper, the edges of wl were 
carefu asted down on the inside of the ‘ 
In several volumeg he had inserted Ins own 
book plate Phe prisoner ind the plunder were 
brou ht into the { ind kedu pr the Ninth 
street police station Dur the n it he was 
intervie wed in h scell bv the local re; rtere of 
all the morning papers, 4 lthe interviews were 
printed He admitted that he had taken the 
books, but denied that he had stolen them Ile 
had simply éerrewed them, and intended to re- 
turn them. He needed the books, was too poor 
to buy them, and had no other way to procur 
them He was very sorry, and hoped the cause 
of religion would not suffer by his conduet 
In the morning nearly all the Baptist clergymen 
of the city called on me and begged that I 
would be merciful to the yvoung man, and not 
ute him. They were « mnfident he did not 


prose 


mean to steal the bor {that he would never 


an 


do so again. Thad to reply that I did not look 
upon the matter in that light, for I re ! 
the man both a thief and a har I had caught 
a wolf who had got into their fold in sheep's 
clothing, and they had better leave me to leal 
with him in my own way When the case was 
tried in the | slice court, the clergymen again aj 

peare d in his behalf, with many of the prom nent 
public men of the city Phe prisoner was found 
guilty and sentence 1: but, in view of the sym- 
pathy created for him, the sentence and. fine 
were remitted. The culprit had the entire syin 


ind 


pathy of his church and parish 
his ministrations with more acceptance tia be 
fore About a vear later he remove 1} istoral 
relations to the town of Ludlow, Ky., where hie 
committed crimes so foul and degrading that he 
found it necessary to leave ft sun n order 
to escape a term of service the penitent 
Poole related some other incidents 
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illustrating the excessive deliberation with 
which clergymen return books which they had 
legitimately borrowed, which were amusing, but 
were of so personal a nature that he declines to 
have them appear in print.] 


Mr. Caren.—Mr. President, | would adopt the 
remarks of the gentleman, with some modifica- 
tions. I have a strong conviction, based on long 
experience, that the great multitude of readers 
who frequent and use our public libraries are 
honest and trustworthy to the fullest extent 
They are a law unto themselves, and do not re- 
quire surveillance of any sort from us. But, 
on the other hand, I have learned to distrust 
men of education, having a hobby or specialty, 
from whom we have a right to expect better 
things. You will find your valuable work on 
coins defaced, a rare engraving hopelessly gone, 
by the hands of the spoiler. You will find your 
favorite book of statistics mutilated by the same 
hand. And I have it from a well-known dealer 
in secondhand books, that it was the clergyman 
who gave him most trouble, and on one occa 
sion a judge, afterwards a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. These he actually de- 
tected in stealing sermons and rare pamphlets. 
I repeat it: the multitude is honest, and suffers 
from restrictions rendered necessary by the dis 
honest few, from whom we have a right to ex- 
pect better things. 

Mr. Surru told of a book returned to their 
library after having been missing for a hundred 
years. 

Mr. Barron asked if the generally received 
statement that libraries of reference suffer more 
than free public libraries of circulation is proved 
by the facts. He thought the American Anti- 
quarian Society's library, though freely used, 
was so carefully guarded that but few if any 
books were lost from its shelves. He men- 
tioned the delay of twenty-seven years in re- 
ceiving from the author, Finlay’s Essay on the 
Battle of Marathon, the bearer of the gift having 
placed it in Ars oven library, where it was found 
by his executor, with a large number of manu- 


scripts belonging to the city of Boston 


Mr. Scuwarrz.—The experience of the Ap- 
prentices’ Library in this respect has been very 
similar to that of the Boston Public Library 
In a circulation of 150,000 volumes in our last 
season, which has just ended, there were only 
eighty books unreturned, and this number we 
hope to reduce to seventy-five before the end of 


this year, as we are following up the delin 


quents day by day. In the preceding year, out 
of 115,000 circulated there were only sixty-four 
remaining in the hands of readers. As regards 
the other source of loss, books that are missing 
from the shelves, and whose absence we can- 
not account for, either as condemned, or paid 
for, or in any other way, we have of late years 
averaged about thirty, and I suppose that in 
other libraries the loss will be pretty much in the 
same proportion. 

The Conference then adjourned until 9 AM. 


Thursday morning. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY MOKNING. 


The meeting was called to order by the 
President at y A.M. 

With the permission of the Chair, Mr. Dewey 
said that the crowd of business made it impos 
sible to find an hour except at dinner, and 
therefore invited the Board of Associate Editors 
of the Lrprary JourNAL to dine at the La 
Pierre House and discuss the future policy of 
the JOURNAL. 

Letters of regret, and credentials were read 
from Mr. Betts, Librarian of Columbia College 
and the New England Antiquarian Society. 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Warren 
had arrived from Washington, after travelling 
all night, in order to supply copies of the Gov 
ernment Report on Libraries for the use of the 
Conference. Copies were at the table and 
could be used in the room. The enthusiasm 
with which this announcement was _ received 
showed how well the Conference appreciated 
the great service done the libraries of the 
country by this publication of the Bureau of 
Education, and for a short time prevented the 
transaction of further business 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following, which was adopted 

Voted, That the thanks of this Conference be 
tendered to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, to the Mercantile Library, to 
the Philadelphia Library Co., and to the Frank- 
lin Institute, for their courteous invitations to 
visit their rooms and collections, and that the 
same be gratefully accepted. 

In the absence of the author, Mr. Foster, of 
the Turner Library, Randolph, Mass. read the 
paper on “A Co-operative Index,” prepared 
by Mr. Thomas H. Rogers, of the Warren 
County Library Association, Monmouth, I! 

(See Pf. 62-03.) 
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After reading, the paper was give 


house for discussion 


Mr. Poot Without now alluding to the 
continuance of my“ Index to Periodical! Litera 
ture.” which I am informed will come up torcon 
sideration ina later stage of our proceedings, I 
wish to say that a general index to subjects 
} 
has seein 


treated in works other than perio 
ed to me practicable, and a work that is gre atly 
needed. The contents of volumes of essays and 
miscellanies and of the collected works of auth 
ors ; the subjects treated in general biographies 
and incidents in individual biographies , and 
the topics dist ussed in general and local histo 
ries, and in many other forms, ought to be made 
accessible to readers, without the necessity of 
each library doing this work and printing itforits 
own use. The labor and expense of prepanny 
and printing library catalogues, which grow out 
of date in a few vears, has become an Immense 
burden upon the resources of our libraries. If, 
in addition to the double reference under au 
thor and subjects, and the contents, we Ingex 
the contents, insert cross references, and add 
bibliographical notes, the expense is gre atly in- 
creased. An excellent catalogue of a put 


library of seven thousand volumes has rece ntly 


appeared which is said to have cost x » A 
larger library cat vlogued in this manner would 
cost more proportionally The catalog 
similarcharacter for a library of 70,000 volumes 
would probably cost $40,000. The librarians 
of the smaller libraries have usually neither 


the training, the time, nor the money to expe nd 


to make such catalogues \ veneral index, 
constructed on some plan of co-operation, 


be used in all libraries, and which 
would be exceedingly useful to gene ral readers, 


which can 


ought to be prepared. With such an in lex, li- 
brarv catalogues could be made on a simple 


plan, and become comparative lv inexpensive. 


Mr. Epmanps.—The matter is one of prime 
importance on many accounts, an Lif this Con- 
ference shall initiate a movement which will 
result in the preparation of such an index as 
is contemplated, more than enough will have 
been accomplished to justify this gathering 


The need of such an index ts felt every aay by 


every librarian, and many have been trytog 
the extent of their ability to meet this need 
Among others, the Public Library of soston 


has been doing a great deal in this direction 


113 
But much of what it has done could w tha lit 
tle additional expense be made available to all 
other libraries The lack of th idex has of 
late led ne of our large braries imto very 
great expenditure of time and money int iking 
and printing ¢ italogues This t ind ex 
pense, if it had been mbined and ce ed on 
the preparation of one general Work, would 


have gone very far towards its acccomptishme nt 


Besides, this index matte which has 


Every library needs a cleat and compact guide 
to its books, which every one can Use, anc 
could have it if this contemplated general index 


rovided for in the way proposed 


ence as librarian, he had ample oj 
realizing the value and need of indexes. Fully 
ninety per cent of all the inquines t ide of him 


are for in 
know whether a speciied work on any subject 
is in the library When his memory or person 
al knowledge failed, he turned to bibliographi 
1 works and index catalogues, like those 
+} 


ne 


the Boston Public Library and the Boston A 


Students, as a class, are require 1 to 


write essavs and speeches on yiven subjects, 


and they very naturally, therefore, use Poole’s 
Index. The copy of this index on the library 
table has just been stronuly ind substantially 
bound for the fourth time He would cheer- 


be for copies of a new edition ¢ 


this valuable wor k 


Pror. Roninson.—lI have had some exper 
ence in indexing. Eight vears ago, after learn 
ing by correspondence that there was no hope 
of an immediate supplement to Poole’s index, 
I set about the work of making one im manu 
script for the periodicals of my library, pub- 
lished since 1352. With the help of two of our 
best students, the work was soon compieted to 
date. This work was so useful that the next 
vear L undertook the indexing of the miscel 
laneous literature The most valuable collec- 
tions of essays, reports of screntifi 
and the like, were taken down, and an alpha 


betical index of their contents caref illy made 


These indexes have since been Cop !ina 
form of volun devised by myself, in which 
they may be easily kept in al habetical order 
ate, witht mate su lement 
My plan is deseribed it the recent reporton 
libraries worked to the delight of all 
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bulky and so costly a part of some recent cata- 
not pl erivi to acatalogue 
wee 
M Giitp said that during his lony experi- 
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who have used our library, though there might 
be objections fo it for much larger ones. 

But this work is too great to be carried on by 
each library for itself. I have done it regularly 
during the hot weather of my summer vacation, 
with very little assistance, and for very small 
I have now more than 20,000 titles in these 


ly a labor of love. I 


pays 
indexes. It has been lara: 


shall continue to do it, for it has become a 


necessary thing now in my library that these 
indexes be written up to date every summer. 
I must do it till some more general work is 
done by some one. What we need is co-opera 
tion. My own opinion is that the work should 
be done by one man, an expert, who should be 
paid a salary by the combined effort of our li- 
braries, till he had indexed all the books, period 
ical and miscellaneous, that the libraries chose 
to put He could afford to study 


the best methods and do his work well, for he 


before him 


would have steady employment for a term of 
years 

Mr. Ty Ler, 
the following letter from H. Carrington Bolton, 
of the Columbia College School of Mines 


of this discussion, read 


apropeo 


ScHoot OF Mines, CoLumMBIA COLLEGE, } 

New York, October 2, 

Arruur W. Tyrer, Esy., 4 iate Professor 

and Librarian Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
Md 


Dear Str 


1570. 


fimore, 

My Understanding that you are 
intending to take part in the Con/erence of Li- 
érarians about to be held at Philadelphia, I take 
the liberty of requesting you to present in my 
name the following brief announcement. 

The Smithsonian Institution will shortly pub- 


blish a “ Catalogue ef Scientific Periodicals, not 
issmed by Societies, from 665 te 1874," com 
piled and arranged by myself. It will appear 
as a supplement to the new edition of the “ Cata- 
logue of Publications of Societies be- 


longing to the Smithsonian Institution,” now in 
press 
The features of mv catalogue are in brief the 


following : I endeavor to present a catalogue of 


the periodical publications relating to the exact 
sciences, and to their applications in technolo- 


gy. which have been issued from the earliest 


times to the present day in every country and 


tongue. I endeavor also to give minute de- 


tails concerning the changes of title, sequence 
of series, editorship, and the time of publication 
of cach volume of the journal named 


The arrangement adopted is strictly alpha 
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betical, periodicals having different names at 
different periods being grouped together, cross 
references The 
method of exhibiting the date of publication of 


being given in all cases. 
each volume is in accordance with a plan pro 
posed by Prof. James D. Dana of Yale Col- 
lege, in his “ System of Mineralogy” (Introduc- 
tion, page 34, foot-note), modified by myself for 
typographical reasons. 

It was originally intended to present the de- 
tails as to date of publication in a series of 
tables constructed as follows: 

The paper being ruled in squares, the years 
in succession, beginning with 1665, are written 
at the top of the columns of squares, proceeding 
horizontally ; the names of the several journals 
are written on horizontal lines, and the num- 
bers of the volume or volumes issued each 
year are written in the column for that year. 

The 


about 1500 periodicals, has been reluctantly 


publication of this chart, containing 
abandoned, for the present at least, on account 
of typographical obstacles, and the data have 
been incorporated in the text. The complete 
bibliography embraces about 2000 titles in thir- 
teen languages. 

I venture, sir, to ask you to make this an- 
nouncement, as I trust the work, when issued, 
will be found useful to librarians and students 
of science, and owing to unavoidable delay in 
going to press (the work was completed in 
January, 1874), it is desirable that these facts 
should be made public. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. CARRINGTON BOLTON. 


Mr. Wixsor.—Poole’s index,as it stands, can 
still be supplemented to some degree, but with 
the annoyance of a search in several places. 
Mr. Noyes, of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library, 
will probably give us in his new catalogue the 
rhe 


Library of Quincy, 


best substitute fora regular continuation. 
catalogue of the Public 
Mass., presents some four thousand magazine 
references, and a large number is indexed in 
the history, biography, and travel catalogue of 
the hall, Roxbury branch 
catalogue of the Boston Public Library. Alli 
bone, for the biography of English and Ameri- 


lower and in the 


can authors, and Thomas's Biographical Dic- 
tionary for general biography, willoften prove a 
help in this way. Then, of course, there are 
the index volumes of //arfer's Monthly, S ribner 

Monthly, the Monthly, the 
Sacra, and other periodicals, a list of which 
we have printed in our little ‘‘ Handbook for 


tlantt Bibliotheca 
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Readers.” The Royal Society of London has 
printed a voluminous index to scientihe at 
ticles, but as it is arranged by authors only, an 


index for subjects is needed to make it gen 


‘ 
rally serviceable, and it is understood that sui h 
an index is in preparation, 

In the Boston Public Library we keep u 


rently an index to about fifty of the most impor- 


cur 


tant periodicals in different languages, making 
Phe best re- 


cord of articles in periodical literature, taking all 


it on slipsof paper of uniform size 


countries and tongues, so far as 1 know, is con- 


tained in the Partie Technique of the PodrézAdion, 


published mvnthly at Paris; but this mere 


chronological record can hardly answer the 
purpose of an index, and its enumeration of 


American periodicals is not large The only 


ones I remember are the Journal ef Arts a 
Sciences, the Catholic World, the Atlantic Mon 
ly, and the North American. A lesser record, 


and one of less popular interest, Is published 


weekly in the Leipsic Literarisches Centraal, 
but it has the advantage of arranging the peri 


odicals by classes. A similar list, more partic- 


ularly of value to special students, 1s published 
but 


quarterly at Paris, in the Aevue //istorigue 
its English selection is confined to the London 
quarterlies, Fraser, Macmillan, and the two 
leading weeklies, the Athencum and the Acad 


Mr. Noyes, of Brooklyn, being called upon 
by the Chair, said that all his experience went 
to prove that this work should be done by some 
one well-qualified person if it was to be satis- 


factory. 


Mr. Fisu, of the Shakespeare Libraries, being 
called upon by the Chair, said that such indexes 
were of vast value to students of Shakespeare 
He had only the night before found, by means 
of a German index, most valuable articles on 
“Winter's Tale” “King Lear,” both of 


which plays his society were going to read this 


and 


season. 


Tur Cuair.—I should like to ask Mr. Fish 
if the German list is complete and accurate on 


Shakespeare ? 


rood, but there are 


a 


Mr. Fisu.—lIt 


some omissions. 


is very 


Mr. Ci (in reply to a from 


the 


question 
Prof. Harvard 
logue The 

of Harvard College has never made any at 


Robinson as to cata 


including periodicals) Library 
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tempt to index all periodicals Articles in 
which the cataloguers were arly 
terested, articles on to s that 
publie attention for the moment, have ‘ 
luded in the catalogue The t hiet 
juarterlies have frequently—but 
continuously—been flexed Prot 


finished the work on. severa 
theological periodicals, and I took the ‘ 
des Deuce Mond. How much has been done 
since I left 1 do not know; but as Mr. Fiske 
said recently that his assistants had only just 
succeeded in mastering the large accessions 
received of late vears, and be i i WOTK 
on the older portions of the library, | faney he 


has not attempted a supplementary task to do 
which completely would require for English 
periodicals alone at least 3000 entries a month 
lo catalogue magazine articles requires nearly 
as much writing and fully as much brain 


as to cde useful as the work 


a book ; and 


in a condition to undertake 


sal with 


is, few libraries are 


it with any pretence to thoroughness 


ght well fetter! 


Collexve Lites 


one mil 


In 


said 


Mr. 


by the expense Harvard 


some eighteen persons had been at work for 
sixteen years, and only half the library had 
been catalogued ; while in the Athenaeum the 


total cost of the catalogue would be about 
$100,000 
Mr. BaAkNWELL mentioned the library of 


20,000 volumes belonging to H. Bancroft, of 


San Francisco, indexed by the labor of one 
person, at a costof $12,000 
THE PRESIDENT I should like to ask Col 


the kee] 


Bates’ Hall of the Bos 


his exper 


er of the 


Ware, 
ton Public Library, to give 


regard to the value of Poole's Index 


remarked that he could hard 


at use of 


WaAki 


ly overstate 


the this work to 


the multitude of readers who frequent. the 
Bates Hall—readers from every class of society, 
and of every grade of cultivation, from the 
Emersons and Motlevs and Parkmans, of 
world-wide fame, investigating some obscure 


point of literature or history, to 


girls of the public schools, cramming for ther 
compositions, and’ the mechanic nes d oof in 
har 


formation on burning charcoal, making viney 


or cutting out trowser fo none of these 
does this Poole’s Index ean tew 
consult it without finding a clue which they can 
follow to advantage The notes and ibject 


| 
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headings of our own catalogues do mut hto fill 
the gap now existing from the period at which 
Poole ends, down to the present day There 
can be but one opinion as to the desirableness 
of continuing this work, the 
system of co operation which has been referred 


useful and by 


to, the work be doubtless satisfactorily 


and speedily accomplished 


cau 


Mr It is evident, from the tone of 
this 


ceedingly desirable and is probably practic able. 


Dewey. 


that a complete index is ex 


discussion, 


Poole’s Index was on quite another part of our 


but the moment even an allied 


subject is broache d. we are heartily engaged in 


programme 
its discussion, for the subject is like Banquo’s 
ghost, and will not down. The completion of 
that index has been urged in various quarters 
for many years; and where they could wait no 
longer, attempts have been made to supplement 
it by unaided efforts. All through the country, 


individuals and libraries have made partial 
supplements in manuscript, expensive in con- 
struction In Am- 
herst we have spent about $s0a year in making 


such a supplement, and to my personal knowl- 


and unsatisfactory in use. 


edge many other libraries have done the same 
thing. The 
spent in these unorganized efforts Is quite suth 


amount of labor and money now 


cient to give to all our libraries complete 


printed indexes, more reliable and infinitely 


more convenient. The difficulty has been to 


get the movement organized. Now there is 
opportunity, and it seems to me that we are 
prepared without further discussion to begin 
the work. I that the 


matter of co-operative indexing with all plans 


move you, Sir, whole 


and suggestions be referred to a special com 


mittee consisting of Messrs. Winsor, Poole, 


and Cutter 


Mr. CApEN moved the addition of “ with in- 


structions to early as practicable 


through the Liprary JouRNAL.” 


report as 


Mr. Poo.ire.—It is hardly necessary for me to 
remark that I feel deeply interested in the con- 
tinuance of Poole’s Index ; and Iam ready to co 
operate in any prac tical scheme which will se 
cure the completion of a new edition, with the 
references brought down to the latestdate. The 
burden and labor of this work should not be laid 
upon one person I spent about four years of my 
life in making the edition of 1853, for which l 
never received a dollar of pecuniary remunera- 


tion. The first edition of 1848 was commenced 
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and completed under a youthful impulse to do 
something that ought to be done, and without 
the idea of remuneration. The second edition 
was carried through under the same impulse, 
but with the idea that the publication would, 
partially at least, repay the labor spent upon it. 
When the manuscript was ready, I could find no 
publisher who would risk the undertaking—the 
book was too large, and no similar publication 
had ever appeared on which an estimate of its 
probable sale could be based. Despairing of a 
publisher, I locked up the manuscript and kept 
it nearly two vears, when Col. Charles B. Nor- 
ton, of New York, called on me one day and 
said he wanted to print my Index. He would 


assume the entire expense, and offered me a rea- 


sonable percentage for copyright. The terms 
were accepted instanter, and the work soon 
appeared. A crisis in the business affairs 


of the publisher occurred at the same time, 
and neither he nor myself ever received any re 
muneration for the money and labor put into 
the work. The edition of one thousand copies 
was hurried to the auction-room, and sold, in 
lots of five, ten, and twenty copies, to parties 
who did not know what the book was, and at 
prices scarcely above its value for old paper. 
A demand then arose for the book, and copies 
through the came slowly 


scattered country 


back to the centres of trade. In two or three 


vears the volume became rare, and for twenty 


years its price has been rising. During the 


past vear I have seen it priced on booksellers’ 


lists at dollars. During the twenty 


three vears that have elapsed since 1853, I have 


twenty 


been looking for the competent to 


continue this work, and willing to put in four 


person 


years of labor, upon the same terms and with 
the same motive that I had worked. He has 
not yet appeared, and I despair of ever finding 
him. Twenty or more persons have communi- 
cated with me, expressing a willingness to con 
tinue the work ; but they were usually incom- 
petent, and the few who were competent re- 
tired when they had a full view of the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. In the mean time I 
have carried on, with my other work, a collec- 
tion of materials for a new edition, all of which 
contribute to any practical 


I am ready to 


scheme which this Conference may approve. 
The Royal Society of London deemed it a ht 
subject for the resources of that institution to 
make and printan index to the scientific serials 
of the world ; anda noble work it is. To make 


an index to the literary, critical, and semi-protes 


q 
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sional serials of our own language—such as ts 


involved in the continuation of 


be laid upon one in 


larger task than should 
l with 


I hope I 


not 


dividual, and larger than | my regular 


g 
professional work, can carry 


explained why Poole’s Index has 


brought down to this centennial year 


let and 


I believe, however, that the complet 
of 


a plan of co-operation 


on 


continuance the work is practicable under 


which this Conference 


has it in its power to organize. We have al 
ready heard from the custodians of a dozen ot 
more of our principal libraries, that they are 
endeavoring to carry on the indexing of the 
later periodicals with only partial success, 


and at an annual expense to each of from hity 


to one hundred and fifty dollars The smaller 
libraries have no means of making the con 
tents of the later periodicals availa! le The 
plan I suggest is, that the libraries here repre- 


join with us, each 
ot 


sented, and others that may 


take charge of indexing one or more series 
periodicals which have appeared since January, 
the 


and to send the titles unarranged toa 


1852, when references in my index stop 


ped ; 


central bureau, where they will be con lensed 


in one alphabetical arrangement, and incor 
porated with the matter of the edition of 1553 


I 
A system of 
pared by the central bureau, so that the work 


rules for indexing will be pre- 


done in a and harmonious 
The be 


thoroughly revised by competent persons be 


may be uniform 


work of each library will 


system. 


fore it is incorporated in the general index 
The work will be electrotyped, and every tive 
years, or oftener, a supplementary volume in 
uniform style will be issued. Iam ready, if I 
can procure such associates and assistants as 
I desire, to superintend the work of this cen- 
tral bureau. I have in mind one librarian in 
an Eastern city, who is fully competent to be 


my associate, and | regret that he is not pres 


ent with us in this Conference. Part of my 
business at the East will be to see him and 
engage his co-operation, which I am conh 


dent he will give me. I have the assurance of 
several of our most responsible publishing- 
houses that they will be glad to publish such 
an index as is proposed, assuming all the pe 
cuniary responsibilities of the enterprise. A 
new edition brought down to the present time 
would, I think, make as much matter as is con- 
tained in one volume of Allibone’s “ Diction- 
ary of Authors.” If this plan meets the wishes 
of the members of this Conference, | have no 
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loubt tha i i i it i <¢ 
it receives vo endorse t 
tion on th subject Ww he t 

through the A iN ] 

Mi WIN it th < that i} 

i ition of iplete index al 
literature could be held t e within the legit 
mate sphere of an institution whose | is 
to diffuse knowledge I wa 1,1} ever, a 
few years ago, whe I rvested such a rst 
to Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institut 
that the publications of that! rndy were ) 
fined to works of science « \ 

Mr. YArTt Mr. Poole’s valuable lex hav 
ing become very useful, and generally red 
for by students, debate t in et | 
have felt obliged to have it continued in MS 
but itis such an inadequate cont uation, that 
I can promise the co-operation of my committee 
in providing the necessary funds { re red 

It is acknowledged on our side t the At 
lantic, that vour Pooles and Allibones are do 
ing these labors of love, which were suppose | 
at one time to be an exclusive privilege of Eng 
lish scholars The fate of John Timbs, and 
others, who, after a lite of patient toil for pos- 
teritv. have died in penury, is certainly not 


inviting to authors of the pi 


Mr. Warp said he had devised the sunple 
and quite practical expedient of co f i 
the volumes of the different serial | itiens 
in his library, subsequent to the date of ** Poole 
Index,” the titles to subjects, f hed an 
nually or semi-annually | the pul hie 
With a litthe management these are finally wot 
towether alphabet ily in a book, and quite a 
convenient and competent index the result 
but only, of course, tor the special seria n 
one’s own library A more extensive and com 
plete one would still be desires 

Mr. Dewey called attention to the standing 
order limiting each discussion to one hour, and 
called for the question 

Vice-President Pooir having been called to 
the chair, put the question on Mr. Dewey 


motion, which was unanimously carrie 


He then introduced Mr. Justin W r, who 
presented a paper on Free Librarie ind 
Readers 

( 62-67 

After reading, the paper wa to the 
house tor dis ussion 

Mr. Pooie explained that the terms of the 


a 


bequest would not allow novels in the Friends 


Library at Germantown, whether they wished 
them or not. He had inquired of friend Kite 
whether they had “ Pilgrim's Progress” and 
‘*Uncle Tom's Cabin” in the Library. They 


had the former, but not the latter, Friend Kite 
said he had not read * Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and 
though it might be av excellent book they could 
not put it in the library because it was a novel, 


and novels were prohibited. 


Mk. Watrer endorsed the gentleman from 
Germantown (Mr. Kite), at least for his consis- 
tency. 

Mr. Homers suggested that Mr. Green's paper 
follow that just read, being so nearly allied in 
subject matter. The President explained that 
personal reasons made it necessary to defer 
Mr. Green's paper, and therefore introduced 
Mr. Reuben A. Guild, and the reading of his 
paper on *' Bibliography as a Science.” 


See Pp. 67 69.) 


Mr. Poor, for the Committee on Order ot 
Business, reported that the afternoon session 
would include the of Mr. Green and 
Mr. Smith, and Friday morning the paper of 
Mr. Spofford, and requested that any gentlemen 
who might have papers to read before the Con- 


papers 


vention would hand them in. 


CO-OPERATIVE CATALOGUING. 


Mk. Dewey proposed that the subject of 
“the preparation of printed titles for the com- 


be taken up for discus- 


mon use of libraries” 
sion, as there was still some time remaining be- 


fore adjournment. In introducing the subject 


he said, ** This is another matter very like the 
Poole’s index business. People on all sides are 
continually urging the great desirability of doing 
something. About once in so long articles ap 
pearin different countries rehearsing the follies 
of the present system of doing the same thing 
over a thousand times, as we librarians do in cat- 
aloguing books that reach so many libraries. 


But right here they all stop. There somehow 


seems to be an idea among certain leaders o1 
our craft, that such a thing is wholly visionary, 
at least their failure to take any practical steps 


in the matter would seem to indicate such a 


belief Now, I believe, after giving this ques- 
tion considerable attention, that it is perfectly 


practicable ; and, further, I know of a com- 


petent cataloguer who shares this belief so 


thoroughly, that he recently informed me that 


he should attempt the supply of catalogue 
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titles on his own responsibility, if nothing could 
be done by the body. If we 
have sufficient faith to take the matter in hand, 


librarians as a 


I have full confidence that we shall make a 
success of this co-operative cataloguing. I hope 
there will be free discussion, and that those 


who think it impracticable will give their rea- 


sons. 


Mr. WiNsor.—The method which the Boston 
Public Library now employs for the duplica 
tion of its catalogue cards has grown out of 
the heliotype process. It was found that the 
action of tannin upon a sheet of gelatine was 
similar to that of light coming through the 
unobscured parts of an ordinary glass negative. 
The work of the cataloguers is handed over to 
the transcribers, who, using an ink with tannin 
in it, copy in a very legible hand, which has 
been adopted as the library chirography, this 
work upon a sheet of paper, ruled so as to 
the twenty 
cards, arranged in 
This sheet is dampened and laid 


present equivalent surface of 


four columns, of five 


cards each. 
face down upon a sheet of gelatine, attached by 
The 
writing, wherever it touches the gelatine, ren 
ders it insoluble, the other portions remaining 
The rest of the process is precisely 
The plate 


atmospheric pressure to a plate of metal. 


absorbent. 
like the ordinary lithographic one. 
is put in the press; the soluble parts are kept 
damp with a brush, the insoluble parts, corre- 
sponding to the writing of the copy, repelling 
the water; the ink-roller is run over the surface. 
and the ink is attached to those portions only 
which remain dry ; the cardboard is laid on; 
the press is screwed down, and when lifted you 
take from it the exact fac-simile of the tran 
scriber’s work. A cutting-machine at once con- 
verts the pile of sheets, which may be printed, 
into equivalent piles of cards, all ready, so 
far as the main entries go, for the assorters, 
who are to put them away in our double cata- 
logue, for we keep up one for the public and 
one for official use. About seventy thousand 
of these cards were put away in these two cata- 
logues last year. The same card is used for 
the cross-references, and the necessary head- 
ings are written at the top of the card, the cat 
aloguers having indicated what such cross-ref 
erences should be on the slips which contain 
their original work. Economy of card is se 
cured by grouping, as far as is practicable, 
those titles on the same sheet which require 
about the same number of cards. The matter 


is sometimes further equalized by the transcrib 


4 
wig 
: 
4 
j 
ace 
ay 
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ers repeating in their work, two or three times 


be. such titles as may require 
a col 


as the case may 


many cross-references , as, for instance, 


uli ler 


lection of plays, which require a rec 


the author and title of each. A few more than 
the pres nt use requires are printed and ke pt 


as a reserve for contingent purposes 


the plates from which 


M K Are 


these titles are printed, preserved 


EpMANDS 


Mr. WINsot Lam not able to state whether 
they are or not, 

We formerly printed our titles from type on 
sheets of thin paper, to be cut up and paste j 
upon cards, at about three times the expendi 


ture of time and money. We pull some im 


pressions on ordinary printing pape r,and these 


are used for posting in our several libraries, 


and they are likewise given to such of the off 
cers as require to be kept me ntally posted on 
Our 


the accessions as they come in assistant 
superintendent, Mr. Whitney, has the immedi- 
of the cataloguing department and 


about it 


ate charge 
could tell us more 


Mr. Wurtney said that the new method was 


more convenient and ac- 


not only cheaper but 


curate, for there was no danger of type droy 


ping out or of other ac idents peculiar to print- 
ing. 
should be 


plan for co 


This subject 


considered, and some 
Nothing can be 


Pror. Roninson 


carefully 


operation de vised more an 


noying than to do work which one knows 1s 
done by others over and over in all our libra 
ries, and which might be done once for all. 
Much of this work falls upon librarians who 


are burdened with other work, and have to do 
it in little intervals of time to their great dis 
It inex 


perienced persons, and hence done very poorly 


comfort. is often done also by very 

It may not be improper to add that the sub 

ject of co-operation among college librarians, 

in the work of cataloguing and indexing, was 

presented in a paper read by myself atthe Uni- 
Albany, July k 


which followed to the 


in ist. 


led 


pointment of a committee to report at the next 


versity Convocation at 


[he discussion ap 
annual meeting a plan for such co-operation, if 
It was my fortune to 
On 


any is found practicable 
be appointed chairman of that committee 
careful consideration since then, it has see med 
to me that the movement thus made should be 


It should not be confined 


a more general one 
to a single State nor to a single class of libra 


ries: though I believe that even with suc h lim 
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itations, ¢ eration might be made exceed 
ingly profitable I shall therefore be v glad 
if such action taken here is W ead to 
some simple, general, and permanent lan for 
combining our resources, So as to secure More 
perfect indexes at cata gues, al latache per 
rate. I doubt not the other members of my 
committee will share with me ,a feeling of 


relief if such action is taken by th 


Mr. Winso I vot the idea of our previous 
printed card from the Library of the University 
of Leyden, but I found that, owing to the differ 
ence in cost of labor, etc., the sttous was dou 


tothem. If by the type and the 


le per title that 


gelatine process the cost was pre sely the same 
vou see the great advantage in a cou pleted 
ecard of even thickness over ne of uneven 


use that comes upon 


made up of various 


oard lavers, will split, 


and so, at a little expense, we em 
avers 


ploy at ristol-board which has no 


Mk. Currer’s experience was that cards do 
not split. Both Harvard College Library and 
the Atheneum got their cards of Storrs, of 
Boston, and neither had had the slightest hth 


culty of this kind 


Mr. Warp thought stiff ledger paper the best 

Mr. Poort used stiff paper and found that it 
did not split and that it wore better than card 
board 

Mr. EvMAND In the Mercantile Library of 


Philadelphia we catalogue all of our books re 


ceived since the date of the catalogue on shi 


of paper §4 inches long by 2g 1n hes wide 


use the heaviest grade of blank-book paper, 


ve than cards and taking up 


These slips 


and 


being less expen 


much less room are very readily 


handled, are durable, are satished with 


their use. 


seems to be the pene il 


Mk. Dewry.—lIt 
feeling that the work ts feast! le, and I therefore 


move that the Committee on Co operative 


Indexing be instructed to report a pl: 


operative cataloguing. 


Mr. Epwanps suggested that the assistance 
of the publishers might be obtained, since suc h 
a catalogue would be of great value as an vd 
vertisement 

Mr. DEwrY [am confident that the preat 
gain to the publishers of having the hook 
kept oon permanent record, a the would tre 
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keptin the plan proposed, would induce them 
to incur the expense, 

Pror. do 
plan for having the publishers prepare the cards. 
There would not be sufficient care in their pre 
paration. It should be done by an 
think of no better way than that which I pro- 


not believe in the 


expert. | 


posed for the preparation of an index—let the 
libraries combine to pay one man a salary for 
doing it. They might employ the same man and 
keep him at work with assistance if necessary 
—all the time at these two things, keeping the 
general index and the printed titles up to date. 
But at all events let us have some plan devised. 
I think it would be well to refer this subject to 
the same committee which is to report a plan 


for indexing 


Mr that the gentleman 


has so misunderstood 


Dewry.—lI regret 


me. lI would not fora 


moment think of trusting the publishers to pre- 


pare their own titles. I meant that they would 


be willing to pay for having it done by a com- 


»pointed by the librarians 


Mr. Winsor had 


the Osgood house 


petent person al 


two years ago approached 
on the subject, but had ac 


complished nothing 


M: 


would 


thought that the publishers 


unanimous re 


the 


co-operate if it was the 
of the ¢ 


method 


ribed 
Milan, 


employed by several Italian publishers. 


‘onference, and des« 


Battezzati, of 


que st 


devised by and 


Mr. Poot suggested that the further discus- 
sion of the question be postponed till the arri- 
val of Mr. y offord, as he would be able to en- 


lighten the Conference as to the practicability 


of having these titles printed at the Congres 


Library 


sional 


Mr. 


motion be deferred until to-morrow, when Mr 


Mr. BARNWELL moved that Dewey's 


Spottord would be in attendance, and could 


perhaps aflord assistance 


Mr 


somite 


DEWEY 
time at 


I think that it is impossible for 
least for Mr 


the help which has been suggested. 


Spofford to give 
I ask the 
Chair if he cannot give us information on this 


point 
Mr. WINsoR 


Congress was so crowded and limited in help 


believed that the Library of 


that it could not give any assistance now 


Mk 
Spofford is in favor of something of the kind, 


DEWEY I have been informed that Mr 
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but does not think it possible to attempt the 
matter in the Congressional Library at present. 


Mr. Caren thought it very desirable for a 
library to have a catalogue not only of its own 
but of all that 


hoped that the plan would be found practicable 


books, were published, and 
He would move that some action be taken by 
the Conference expressive of the value to other 
libraries of the catalogues of the Boston Public 


Library 


Mr. Warp said he had 


about this proposition fora general or universal 


(Applause.) 


thoughta good deal 
catalogue. He had imagined the great advan- 


taue to be de rived from one grand catalogue ol 


all known books, at least such as were extant 
But 


cata- 


and likely to be possessed by some library 


he had further thought that this general 


logue, to be effective and universally useful, 


} 


must really be complete. And he had supposed 


the possibility of important library being 


H every 


supplied with a copy of some such cata 


yrue, in 
which each librarian, in some suitable manner, 
should simply mark for himself the titles of such 
of the books named therein as were contained in 
iratively 


his own library. This would bea comp 


easy and thorough way of making a 


catalogue—serving the double purpose o 
ing a librarian not only what he had, but what 


he had 


fected if by some temporary exchange of these 


not. The plan would further be per- 


volumes so marked each librarian should become 
the books 


possession of all libraries, 


possessed ot knowledge of what 


the 


and so correspondingly mark, on some simple 


were in other 


system, Avs own catalogue. The result would 
be thoroughly and permanently advantageous 
But 


pendous an undertaking. 


fancy the labor consequent upon so stu- 
The possibility of 
its accomplishment seemed utterly hopeless ; 
but was not this at least one idea of a complete 
universal catalogue ? 

Mr. Vickers urged that the titles be made 
complete even to collation of plates and pag 
ination, and thought when we could be sup- 
plied with full titles of all books published, we 
should have attained to the first stage of a libra 
rian’s heaven. 

Mr. WINsor.- 


logue 


We keep our newspaper cata- 


form ; first, in the natural 


in a double 
alphabetical manner by titles ; and, second, by a 
chronological method, under which all papers 
of any given year are arranged under that year 
to historical students 


a great convenience 


1 owe the idea of it to Prof. Abbot, of Harvard 


— 
j 
— 
Bic. 
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University, who prepared such a catalogue of 
those in the College Library There are trom 


10,000 to 12,000 bound volumes of newspapers 


accessible to the investigator in Boston and 
Cambridge ; and the newspaper catalogue ot the 
Public Library is made to include that of the 
Boston Athenzeum and the Massachusetts llis- 


torical Society, for the convenience otf those 


who would search those collections tot what 


they are not able to find with us 


Mr. Swrru thought that the universal cata 


| from Washington, in return 


logue should come 


for the copies of new books sent there 


Mr. entertain a strong conviction 
that publishers will vet see their advantage tn 
pursuing some s¢ heme of this kind, by which 


the purchaser of their books wil have thei 
I 

cataloguing ready made. I suggested a | lan 

for this purpose to one of our prominent Boston 

publishers perhaps two years ago, but it has 


not vet been carried out, though the 7’ 


ed it. We offered to do the 


cataloguing for them from a lvance copies The 
stiff 


plan was this: A tly advertising sheet, o 
cardboard, was to be div led 


Weekly has urg 


paper or thin 
by printer's rules to a size of card determined 
that of the Boston Athenwum and of our 
branch libraries being probably the best suit d 


The sheet should be large en sugh to hold three 


uy n 


of these spaces, for sur h books as mav be re- 
quired to be catalogut 1 under author, title, 
and subject The surplus surtace of the sheet 
and the reverse side could be filled with any 
advertising matter the publisher may desire It 
it was necessary 


the book was a small one, and 
to fold the sheet to kee p it from protruding 
covers of the book, the card spaces 
advertis- 


bevond the 
could be arranged so as to bring the 
ing part on the line of the fold The cards 


when used are, of course, to be cut apart on the 
division lines. It would naturally be for the 


of the different publishers to follow 


size of card of the first to 


interest 


the method and 
an. In my judement, the interests 


employ the | 
of the publishers and the public are the same 


in this matter, and will be sooner ot later un 


derstood 


Mr. CHRISTERN Suggested that, as the Bos 
ton Public Library received ne arly all the books 


as fast as published, the other libraries m wht 


contract with their printers for duplicates of the 


titles prepared by them 


Mr. Winsot I have had occasional appli 


itions for our t 
reterred a ints to il t 
them to make arrangements 
supply 

Mr. explained t 
new books were bulictine | 
othe braries could not use 
vantage 

Mi Di EY called tor tl 
motion to instruct the Comm 
to reporta int co 
The motion being put, was 
mous vot 

M Vick moved that 
eve n nt ( 

( ference took a recess t 


o clock 


The Committee on Resolutio 


Litie 
r Si 
t the 
etl 
I 

uit 
he h 


meeting t 


nst 


yur for 

r which U 

al 


eporte it 


the petition to Congress yw the pure hase rf 
the Rochambeau MSS. should be laid on the 
Secretary's table, for the signatures of sue h 
librarians as chose to sign tt 
Al. CATALO 

Dk. JouN ASHHURST, appeared isthe rep 
resentative of Dr. Billings, and reported im his 
behalf the plan of Ins new mi lical cata ut 
or bibliography, the specimen fasciculus ot 
which was shown ithe f a subject 
had led to use an aly ha 
bet il and anatomica irra ent, preferring 
the singl alphabet to separate ¢ italowue ot 
authors and subjects. Upon this question Ir 
fillings hoped to hear some expression of 
opinion trom the members of the Conterence 

Mr. CuTtet On the comparative merits of 


the single and the double aly 


tronary, Or the « lassified system ] hay 


given my opinion to Dr 


former. And probably 


bers of this Convention ate 


as most of them repre 


St 


dictionary plan is in-use, 


fers that to which he ts 


Phe physicians are th 
question those that. 


consulting bibliographi 


ly 


habet, and of the die 


e 


Billings in favor ¢ 


nt 


al 


{th 


of the mem 


of the same m 
raries where 
me maturally 


th 


t 
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be some such, although they have not had many 


medical catalogues to consult It would be 


interesting to hear their experience. I have 
seldom been able to get testimony from users 
of catalogues, as to their comparative merit. 
What little | have obtained has been in favor 
of the dictionary system 

As to the 


cataloguer will welcome with delight the pros- 


nomenclature, | am sure every 


pect of having his choice of subject headings 


him by one who is thoroughly com- 
Nothing is so puzzling in our work as 
least I shall be 


judgment, 


made for 
petent 

this choice ; in that matter at 
glad to resign the right of private 


and pay the most abject deference to authority 
Billings can- 


Mr. Winsor.—I am sorry that Dr 


not be present to explain 


is at this 


his important work, 


but he moment in Boston attend- 


ing a Sanitary Congress. I have examined his 
specimen with interest, and am free to acknow- 
satisfactory effort at 


the most 


knowl dye 


ledge it to be 


indexing medical which has vet 
been attempted, and quite worthy of the largest 
medical library in the country, as is that of the 
Surgeon-General's office Two libraries of that 
department in this city of Philadelphia rank 
next to it; but New York mustbe skipped over 
before the fourth in the order of importance 1s 
department of the 


reached in the medical 


Boston Public Library. 


Mr. Wurrney.—I have examined with care 
the specimen pages of the proposed catalogue 
of the National Medical 


pressed with the excellence of its method, and 


Library, and am im- 
with the important aid which it will render to 
As it 


transactions 


the medical profession and to librarians. 

contains analyses of periodicals, 

and collections, and includes pamphlets as well 

as larger independent works, it is dithe ult toes 


timate the treasures it will unlock tothe student 


of medicine The cataloguer who, in books of 
all aves and languages, has wrestled with the 
nomenclature of diseases, will find a great bur- 


den lifted from his shoulders in being able to 


fall back upon work so thoroughly done by 
specialists. 

fue Presipenr.—When Benjamin Franklin, 
a hundred and I know not how many vears 


ago, walked up Chestnut street, with a roll of 


bread under his arm, his pockets were stuffed 


with the seeds of all possible philanthropies 


One of these planted here has grown to a vig 
orous tree, under whose branches we have 
found welcome and some of us a retreat 
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Such is the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
I had hoped to see here to-day the venerated 
and learned scholar who eight and twenty years 
avo resigned the hereditary librarianship of that 
institution to as worthy a son, to whose words 
we have now to listen. 
Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, and his paper on 
Qualifications of a Librarian.” 
(Se hf. 69-74.) 


The 


Me. James Yares followed with a sketch of 
the public library system of England, as shown 
in the workings of the public library of Leeds, 
and said 

Ido not feel able to discuss properly soim- 
portant a subject. I find myself surrounded 
by many better qualified to criticise ; however, 
I will take the brief 
sketch of the arrangement of my own library. 


opportunity to give a 
The reference library, consisting of about twenty 
thousand volumes, is divided as follows: A, 
Theology and Moral Philosophy; B, Natural 
D. Social Science; E, 
Education ; F, : G, Classical Lit 
erature ; H, Miscellaneous and Polygraphy ; I, 
Natural History; K, Sciences Arts; L, 
History ; M, Biography; N, Poetry ; O, Voy 
agesand Travels; P, Dictionaries. Each book 


having received the letter appropriate to its 


Philosophy 


Topography 


and 


class, is then numbered according to its size. 
Ifaduo., 1; crown 8vo, 2; post 8vo, 3; quarto, 
6, 7, or 8, 


4; large quarto, 5; folios, as they 
vary considerably in height. 

After this they are placed on the shelves in 
the alphabetical order of their authors, in ali 
classes except M, Biography, where the subject 
is more appropriately used. When no author's 
name is to be found, then the subject must 
guide in its location, and this exception is noted 
by an initia’ letter in the catalogue, and by the 
binder upon the book. 

This 


placed in their correct position without dis 


system admits of all additions being 
turbing existing references, and alsoavoids the 
necessity of many hgures. 

Should it at any later period be found neces- 
sary to subdivide the classes, this can easily be 
accomplished by doubling or trebling the let 
ters, or placing a numeral in front of the class 
letter 

The feature of greatest interest and useful 
ness in the lending department, is the indica 
tor, a name which is not popular with American 
librarians, as I find that several indicators have 
been tried, and found useless 


Chis one was originated by Mr. Overall, of 


; 
t 
i 
| 
| 
| 
j 
4 


IWEA Ih 


the Liverpool Athenwum, and has since 


It is parti 


tion of the stock which is in greatest demand ; 


improved. ularly useful to that por 


for instance, our stock of sixteen thousand vol- 


umes has been turned over the counter every 


fourteen davs, fora length of time, and we have 


issued the day after stock-taking three thousand 
volumes. without undue strain, and could re 


peat it each day if the deman i kept up 
Tut —We have 


a city which we fondly call the 


in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth.” Let us now experience a 


pulsation from that heart, in 


“ Personal Intercourse and Relations 


Popular 


an of the 


Librarians and Readers in 
which M1 Librar 
Library of Worcester, will read to us. 


Green, the 


After reading, the paper 
house for discussion. 

AND READE! 

We have found at the Boston 


devices tor en 


Mr. 


Public 


WINseo 
Library one or two littl 


couraging the scholars to frequent our hk 
We invite such to leave with us an indication 


of the subjects on which their investigations fall 
and we endeavor to post ourselves on the turns 


the studies of our scholars are taking, So that 


we can notify them, as the new books come in, 
of such as may be of particular interest to them 
If they call for it, and find that the book is al 
other person, we hand 


he name of 


ready delivered to some 
them a slate on which they write t 


the book, their name and address, and the late 
This slate the shelf in the book’s 
place. When the book is returne d, the slate is 
taken by the page to aclerk, who sends them 
I should 


ull upon a gentleman who for twenty 


is put on 


notice that the book is ready for them 

like to 

years has observed and studied the relations 

between librarians and readers, the President 
of our Trustees. 

Mr. GREENOUGH Said that he was gratified to 

The suecess and 


usefulness of any popular library must depend 


hear the paper of Mr. Green 


ithy between 


ina great degree upon the sym] 

readers and its managers Librarians must 
ascertain by system the books that are needed 
by every class of readers applying for help 
at the library and purchase such as their funds 
could obtain. The general reliance upon the 


was connected had been 
The 


was popular with all classes ot the 


library with which he 
one source of its wood success institution 


community 


because it met the wants of individua is tl 
developed themselves, and this became a 
sity to its constituency 

Mr. Epwanps gave some amusing illustra 
tions to show that readers often had of the 
most vague idea of what they really wanted 

Mr. Among the othe ins of the 
Boston Public Library for inducing an interest 
in the collection, and for insuring the use of 
the books, has been the purchase of books on 
recommendation The late George Tieknot 
the historian of Spanish literature, and to whom 
the institution owes so much t he 
of its purposes in its eal { Stave used to 
hold that a second-rate book which could com 


mand one reader at once was 


rate one which would rest on the shelves un 
used Phe principle I believe to be a true one 
in the formation of a collect for maki 
readers is usually a more dithicult task than ce 
lecting books. So we have almost invariably 
bought the books that were asked for, no mat 


ter how expensive, no matter how poor, guar 


ing ontv against those that are vicious 
dreds of dollars have been put into singie vo 
umes for the benefit of spee ilists With a 


this liberality, it was vears before the advan 


recommendations were satista torils 


For 


twe 


availed ot ten of a dozen years 


from ntv to ahundred tithes a veatr 


Everv effort of advertising was used to increase 


it otices were posted in the library and put 
in the books delivered Attention was called 
to the matter through the city press As the re 


sult of persistent advertising, the number o 


titles finally reached a vearly avgreygate of one or 
two hundred, and by a rapid rise they have 
now attained an aggregate of three thousand 
titles a year, representing probably at least 
double that number of volumes The system 


no longer requires any encouragement 


thank Mr 


charming presentation of this 


Pror, I Green most 


heartily for his 


subject. [asked him to leave out of his su 


ject the word “ Popular,” and include the rela 
tions of college librarians also. But he replre | 
that | might do that myself in the discussion 


I wish his paper could be re ad by every libra 


rian and every library director in the country 
A librarian should be much more than a keepet 
of books; he should be an educator It is th 

that | had in mind yesterday when [spoke ot 


the personal intluence of a librarian to 


young persons trom too tiuch ne el reading 


t of the 
braries,” 
> 
ra 
. 
4 
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The relation which Mr. Green has presented 
ought especially to be established between a 
college librarian and the student readers. No 
such librarian is fit for his place unless he 
holds himself to some degree responsible for 
the library education of the students. They are 
generally willing to take advice from him: he 
is responsible for giving them the best advice 
It is his province to direct very much of their 
general reading; and especially in their in 
vestigation of subjects, he should be their guide 
and friend 1 sometimes think students get 
most from me when they inquire about subjects 
that I know least about. They learn how to 
chase down a subject in a library. They get 
some facts, but especially a method. Somehow 
I reproach myself if a student gets to the end 
of his course without learning how to use a 
library. All that is taught in college amounts 
to very little; but if we can send students out 
self-reliant in their investigations, we have ac 


complished very much 


BINDING, 


Mr. Vickers asked for information from Mr 
Winsor in regard to having a bindery in the 
building. 


Mr. Winsor.—The bindery of the Boston 
Public Library, where we employ ten or a dozen 
hands, has proved a success in convenience 
and in economy. The saving is about like this 
what we would pay a dollar for outside costs 
us about 75 cents; but the great gain is in sub- 
stantial workmanship and good material. Our 
own workmen have no inducement to substi- 
tute mud board, poor sewing, and mock leather 
for the genuine article. The least costly pro- 
ceeding, however, is to send our books to 
Paris, except that time is lost. Three years ago 
I sent fifteen hundred volumes to Paris, paid 
transportation and insurance both ways, and 
the binder’s charge there, and they cost, in half 
morocco, fifty cents a volume. I could not 
have got the same work done in Boston for less 
than a dollar the volume 


Mr. EpMANnpbs.—For a year and a half we 
have had a bindery in our building, employing 
now five hands. They have not been able to 
do all of the work. We think it will provea 
success, as there has already been a small saving 
inexpense. It has been found a great advan- 
tage to have the work done under a closer su- 
pervision than was formerly possible, and to 
have a binder at hand to do repairing. 


Mr. Gvuitp inquired of Mr. Winsor what his 
experience had led him to think was the best 
binding ? 


INJURIES FROM GAS AND HEAT. 


Mr. WiNsor's opinion was that morocco 
was the best, and calf the worst. He had found 
gas to be very injurious to leather bindings, the 
whole upper range of books in the Bates Hall 
having suffered from this cause. 


Mr. Vickers had had the same trouble at 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Currer.—lI have found the same result 
in a room where there is not even a gas-jet to 
be lighted ; the older leather is like tinder; it 
will not even peel off; it comes off in bits and 
indust. Ihave thought that this was caused 
by hot, impure air collecting in the upper part 
of an ill-ventilated room. But if gas produces 
such results, the evil can be easily overcome by 
the use of the electric light. In a late number 
of the Scientific American is an account of the 
successful application of the Gramme electric 
machine, in a manufactory of light-house lan- 
terns, where gas had previously been used. 
If they succeed in such a place, where instru- 
ments of precision must be employed, they 
would succeed ina library. Three lights were 
used, so that the shadows should counteract 
one another. The expense was considerably 
less than that of gas. 


Mr. ——— had been told that the books of 
the Dane Law Library had suffered from this 
cause 

Mr. Currer said that when he knew any 
thing about that library, the books did not re- 
main on the shelves long enough to test the 
action of gas; they were stolen too freely. 


Mr. Warp had found this injury from gas 
even when using glass cases for protection. 


Mr. Poo..—The library of the Young Men's 
Christian Association is open evenings. There 
are two balconies in the library. On the upper 
balcony the heat from gas is very great, but this 
tier is not very fully stocked with books. On 
the floor the air is much cooler, and no great 
injury to the binding has been noticed. Those 
which seem to be affected most are the Russia 
bindings. 

Mr. Winsor had found that dark shades of 
morocco were of the poorest stock, as imperfec- 
tions were more easily covered with black than 


with lighter colors. 


. 


Mr. Poote.—The inj 
Mr. Winsor speaks, 


I have long observed ; but 


I have attributed it to the effect of heat rather 
than of gas The books whose bindings have 
rapidly deteriorated have been stored in- the 


ralleries ; and calf bindings have suffered more 


than morocco or sheep ull thie 
libraries in the country have a central hall titty 


feet or more in height, and with several ticrs of 
galleries If a temperature that is comfortable 
be maintained on the floor, the heat of the 
upper walle res is so high as to be insutferable 
This heat dries up the oil in the leather and de- 
strovs the life of the bindings Gas-burners 
greatly increase the heat in the galleries and 
add to the evil. Lhave no doubt that leaking 


further injury ; but gas- 


leak. I 


bindings where gas 


gas-pipes would be a 


lipes do not usually have observed 
pi 


this same deterioration in 


was not used. There are no means of lighting 


the Boston Athenzeum Library. 
there 


The bindings 


in the gallery suffer in the same way 


The 
height, 
lery, seven feet 


main hall, instead of being fitty feet in 


is only twenty feet, and has but one gal 


high, reaching nearly to the 


ceiling. The heat is so great in this gallery that 
it is unpleasant to remain there. There isa 


defect, I think, in 


ibrary buildings. 


construction of 

High-studded 
abolished. 
I be- 


rooms for 


radical the 


nearly all our | 


rooms and galleries ought to be 


The 
1] 


lieve will have no galleries, and the 


model library building of the future 


the storage of books will not be more than from 


fourteen to sixteen feet high. The old system 
of permanent alcoves will pass away Phe 
books will be arranged in cases open on both 


sides, standing at right angles to and free from 


the walls, and from three to five feet from each 


other. None of these cases will be so high but 
that a person of full stature can rea h the books 
without steps or ladders. There will be no 


books 


readily ac- 


The then 


and will be 


galleries over these cases. 
will not be overheated, 
cessible without climbing stairs and ladders. 
No other allotment of space for the storage of 
this. The 


which we meet would contain 100,000 volumes, 


books is so economical as room in 


A series of rooms, each containing books in 
one or more special departments, and arrange d 
office, 


works of rete 


catalogues 
were ke 


st libraries 


around a central where the 


rence 


and general 


would meet the wants of our large 


This central office might be forty or even filty 
feet in height ; and upon this room the expense 
of and taste for architectural decoration to any 


Vow. L, Nos. 2-3 


degree t ivished tie i 
producing archit il than 
thieet thie t it i 
what has led t th ules I 
modern library architecture Ki ith entral 
office there might be access by sta to a second 
Story ontaining a nt imation tu cs 
of rooms tort! Storage of has has 
been described Wi i i 
structed in this manner, I root toe that 
librarians would have ision to mourn over 
the injury to bindings which has been met 
tioned 

Mr. Vicks said that he irned hundreds ot 
burners in his library, sometimes before fout 
o'clock, and the heat in the walleri h had 
found to be almost unbearable 

Mr. Epwanps thought that cloth bindings 
stood heat better than leather Ilis 
that it was neither heat nor gas, but dryness 


which caused the 
be prevented by the ay 
Mk. WINsoRk 


cacy of oil 


Mr. FOSTER 


to buy books in sheets 


asked whether it 


Mr. Winsor did not believe it desirable 


Mr. Bowker.—I should like to ask whether 


any one present has tried leatherette, the new 
material for binding 

Mr. -Exper cnet in England has 
shown that it is not desirable tor libraries 

LOCATION OF LIERARITI 

Mr. WiNsok asked for an opinion upon the 
central location of libraries as affecting their 
circulation. 

Mr. Evans said that a change to a central lo 


cation had increased the circulation of the Pul 
Library of Indianapolis twenty thousand volumes 
the first year 


BRANCH 


Mr. WINso! Boston Public 


now consists of 


-The 


acentral contarning the 


Bates Tha 


library, 


great students’ collection the 

and a popular department of over 30,000 vol 
umes. Communicating with headquarters daily 
by boxes passing to and trom, are six branch 


libraries, containing from seven to se 
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thousand volumes each, and situated at from 
two to seven miles from the central library, 
forming a cordon of posts. Farther outlying 
we have begun a system of deliveries or agen- 
cies, where orders for books are received, which 
are sent to the nearest branch or to the central 
library. The books are sent in response, and 
delivered at the delivery. In the same way the 
branches are deliveries of the central library. 

he system works well, and popularizes the in- 
stitution: and the branches and deliveries, in 
stead of detracting from the importance of the 
central library, only serve to advertise it and to 
increase its circulation, so that now the issues 
of the central library are between two and three 
times what they were in 1870, when we had no 
branches ; and the grand total of issues of the 
entire library is now from four to five times 
what it was in that year. There is of course 
more or less delay in the delivery service, owing 
to our boxes passing but once each way in a 
day. I deem it not unlikely that much time 
will before long be saved by using a telegraphic 
wire for the messages; nor dol deem it im- 
practicable to annihilate time by the pneumatic 


tube, 


Mer. Caren thought that in Haverhill the in- 
creased quiet, light, and ventilation compen- 
sated for having the library away from the 


centre of the town. 


Mr. BARNWELL hoped that the librarian of the 
Mercantile Library of New York would speak 


of his experience with branch libraries, 


Ma. Proves Several years ago our library 
tried the experiment of establishing branch 
libraries in the surrounding suburban towns, 
We opened them in the towns and villages of 
New Jersey and Connecticut, and places adja- 
cent in our own State Altogether I think we 
started twelve different branches. One of the 
conditions we required before we would open a 
branch was that we should receive at least one 
hundred subscribers to start with. We received 
the orders for the books that were wanted by 
mail or messenger every morning, and made 
the deliveries in the afternoon. At first the 
plan worked very well, but gradually the num- 
ber of subscribers began to decrease, until 
tinally we were compelled to close them for 
want of sufficient support The only branch 
that we have at present is that located in the 
lower part of the city, established tor the benefit 
of those who reside in Brooklyn and Jersey City, 


but who do businessin New York. This branch 


is very successful. We circulate there as many 
as two and three hundred books daily. We 
have also a system of delivering books at the 
residences of members who do not care or are 
unable to come to the library. We have a form 
for ordering books, printed on the backs of 
postal-cards, with the address of the library on 
the front. These we sell for ten cents cach. A 
member wishing a book, and being unable to 
come to the library, by writing the name of the 
book wanted on the card, and dropping it in the 
nearest mail-box, can have the book delivered 
at his house. For this purpose we employ 


messenyer®rs, 


Mr. Winsor.—I would draw attention to a 
practice which prevails in connection with the 
Public Library of Melbourne, which | think not 
unsuited for our Western States, where the 
population is less dense than at the East. That 
library sends a few hundred of books in boxes, 
which can of themselves become shelves when 
set up, into the inland towns, where an agent 
takes charge of them, and having circulated 
them for two or three months, returns them and 


receives another lot. 


Mr. Currer said that a somewhat similar 
method was employed at the Warren County 
Library, Monmouth, Ill. 


Mk. Winsor.—Another custom, likely to be 
of some use as a precedent, is in vogue at 
Hamburg. Seven libraries in that city, in buy- 
ing books of which one accessible copy will 
suffice for its citizens, apportion the depart- 
ments of knowledge among them, and once a 
year issue a joint catalogue in one alphabet, 
having indications against the titles of the par- 
ticular library possessing the book. 


RIDGWAY LIBRARY. 


Mr. Smivu said he desired to know the opin- 
ion of the Conference as to the acceptance of 
the Rush Library Building by the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. The matter was not 
fully decided, and the judgment of those pre- 
sent would be specially valuable. 


Mr. Caren.—Mr. President, it is of course 
impossible for any one not conversant with all 
the facts bearing upon the subject brought for- 
ward by the gentlemen, and not having a spe- 
cial interest in it, to give an opinion that will be 
entitled to much weight. But it occurs to me 
that a question somewhat analogous was pro- 
pounded when the Public Library of the city of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
? 
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Boston was instituted. It was thought by those 
specially interested in that that a grand start 
would be gained could there be effected a union 
with the Boston Atheneum, and that the latter 
institution would also derive benefit from the 
great increase of funds to be obtained from an 
nual appropriations by the city. If lremember 
rightly, the younger Quincy, as he was then 
called, was the foremost advocate of the union, 
and it was debated with great ardor and not a 
little feeling by the friends and opponents of 
the measure. When the vote was taken, the 
stockholders opposed to the project carried the 
day. The Atheneum remained, and continues 
to-day one of the most valuable institutions of 
the city. The Public Library was started on a 
basis entirely independent, and has gone for- 
ward, year by vear, in its wonderful career, a 
model institution for the world. Now, sir, I 
cannot help thinking that a different decision 
of the question at the outset would have worked 
disadvantageously to both institutions. And, 
in like manner, it may result favorably in the 
end if the trustees of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia decline the trust, and allowa pub- 
lic institution to be started on an independent 


basis. 


Mr. Pooie.—It is difficult for the members 
of this Conference, who are non-residents of 
Philadelphia, to give Mr. Smith the advice 
which he asks, as to whether it is advisable for 
the Philadelphia Library Company to accept 
the Ridgway library building and the trusts 
which accompany the gift under the will of the 
late Dr. Rush. There are matters of a purely 
local nature pertaining to the subject which 
strangers cannot understand — such as the 
centre of population, the present residence 
and personal preferences of the proprietors of 
the Library Company, and some points of con 
troversy which have arisen between the com 
pany and the executor of the estate of Dr. 
Rush. For several years I have enjoved the 
acquaintance and friendship of Mr. Williams, 
the executor, and have been made familiar 
with the points in controversy. [do not pro 
pose, however, to say any thing here concerning 
them. 

There is a provision, I understand, in the 
will of Dr. Rush providing, if the building, 
when completed, be not accepted by the Li 
brary Company, that itis, with the unexpended 
funds, to become the foundation of a free pub- 


lic library for the benetit of all the citizens of 


JOURNAT 


Philadelphia. I cannot refrain from ex 


ing the wish that the ultimate d 


this noble | Iding and this mag 

tate mav be directed to this: purposs 
believe that such a disposition of the ! 
would be a most fortunate event to the I ‘ 
Company, as well as to the put it 


Philadelphia needs two such rar 


each has a funetion which the ther inet 
fulfil The one is a stock company where 


quietude reigns, and elegant: leisure 


home. The other would be a pat 
where every body comes, and where the st 

fie of the old library on Fitth street 
would be jostled by unconsenial associates 
With a tlourishing public library in the t\ 


the stock of the Philadelphia Library ¢ 
pany would ina few vears appreciate in value 
fourfold, and there would be four times as many 
readers as now When the Boston Put 


Library was organized, Mr. George Ticknot 


than whom Boston never had a more devoted 
friend to its library interests—thought the 

lic welfare would be best promoted by al 

sorbing the Atheneum in the Public Library 
and with his accustomed zeal endeavored to 
bring about the consolidation Mr. Josiah 
Quincey, Op] osed it, claiming that both 
libraries were needed, and foretelling precise 


ly the state of affairs which has since occur 
red The plan of consolidation was defeat 
The Public Library has now grown to be th 

largest collection of books in the count: 

The Athenwum also during these years has 
grown as never before ; and its stock had risen 
when I left Boston, seven years ago, from 
fifty to one hundred and thirty dollars a share, 
and the use of its books in the same = pre 

portion. Mr. Cutter can give us the present 
value of its shares |M Curries “ Two hun 
dred dollars of We see, therefore, that under 


the inspiring influence of the Public Library at 
its side, the value of the Athencsrum’s stock and 
its usefulness have increased tourteld 


same experience awaits the Philadelphia I 
brary Company, after the establishment of a 
public library on the corner of 
Christian streets 

The Mercantile Library of Cincinnati: was 


the chief library of circulation in that ty be 


fore the establishment of the Pul Library 
In less than three vears the use of books at 
the Public Library wa times a reat as at 


the Mercantile Library when it had the wl 
field to itself In the mean time, the latter 


library had gone on increasing its circulation, 
its membership, and its usefulness. A late re 
port of the directors states that they have 
ceased to fear the competition of the Public 
Library, and now regard it as a helpful ally. 
The city of Philadelphia has a world-wide 
reputation for its free hospitals and its no 
ble educational and charitable institutions. It 
needs to complete the circle of its splendid 
charities by establishing a free public library 
on the foundation of Dr. Rush's bequest, if it 
should happen that the Library Company shall 
not accept the new location and the Ridgway 
Library building when completed. 

Mr. Surv said that there was a provision in 
the will of Mr. Rush which forbade the library 
coming under the control of the city of Phila 
del phia 

Mr. WINsoR mentioned the public library of 
Newton as an instance of a private corporation 


giving its books voluntarily for a public library. 
Mk. Surru read the provisions of the will. 


Mr. Poo.e.—'n looking through the report 
for 1876 of the City Library Association of 
S»ringfield, Mass., a few days since, I made 
some memoranda from its statistics, which I 
happen to have with me, and which will furnish 
the information which Mr. Winsor could not 
recall from memory. My attention was arrested 
by the marked inequality between the amount 
of money contributed to the library from the 
city treasury and the limited advantages which 
the public at large received fromit. The city of 
Springfield has more than thirty thousand in- 
habitants. No books can be drawn from the 
library except by persons who are members, 
and have each paid one dollar a year for the 
privilege. The library has 37,907 volumes, and 
1127 members or book-borrowers. The num- 
ber of volumes taken out during the previous 
year was 41,792, or an average of 130 a day 
rhe only free use of books is their reading and 
consultation in the library The number of 
volumes used for this purpose during the year 
was 7650, or 25 a day; and for this privilege 
the city paid $6486.19, or nearly a dollar a 
volume! The entire receipts of the library 
were $8235.93, of which $1127 were for mem- 
bership fees, $622.75 from fines, interest, and 
miscellaneous sources, and $6486.19 from the 
city. Llowever advantageous this arrangement 
may be for the life and subscription members, 
it is evidently not an economical one for the 


taxpayers 
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The city of Lawrence, Mass., having about 
the same population as Springfield, has a free 
public library, wholly supported by taxation. 
Its third annual report for 1875 shows that, with 
12,072 volumes and 4000 book-borrowers, it 
had an annual circulation of 150,111 volumes, 
or an average of 492 a day. The character of 
the books drawn from the two libraries named 
was about the same—the issue of prose fiction 
and juveniles in the Springfield Library being 
70.5 per cent, and in the Lawrence Library 71.6. 
The annual appropriation of the city council 
for the general expenses of the Lawrence Library 
was $6000. Books, at the cost of $2577.41, 
were bought from a special fund 

The necessary inference from these statistics 
is that a mixed system of maintaining a library 
is not a success. 

Mr. Winsor explained the principle of sub 
trusts, by which a library might be transferred 
to the virtual control of the city, and Mr, Jack- 
son explained the origin and yvrowth of the 
public library of Newton, Mass, which illustra 
ted the point under discussion, 

On motion of Mr. Smiru, the Conference 


took a recess till 7.30 P.M. 


®SIXTH SESSION, 
[THURSDAY EVENING. | 


The Conference was called to order by the 
president at 7.30 P.M. 

The Secretary read communications from 
several American libraries, one from West- 
Bromwich, England, and the following as bear- 
ing directly on the subject of the late discus- 
sion. 

Boston, 18 PEMBERTON Se., } 
Oct. 2, 1876. \ 

My Dear Str: I send with this a volume in 
illustration of the system of preparing catalogues 
of libraries that was brietly mentioned to you at 
the Boston Library on Friday afternoon last. 
Its value will depend upon the general adoption 
of the plan, and I think it will be for the interest 
of publishers to introduce it. The idea is 
simply that of printing a duplicate title-page, a 
literal copy, upon one of the tly-leaves or the 
last page of the last signature of a book, this 
leaf to be taken out and pasted upon a card of 
the size now in use, as shown by the enclosed 
specimen; or it can be pasted to the blank 
pages of the books now in use tot catalogues. 


In the beginning this system will be of little 


= 
| 
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advantage : but if generally adopted, it w be 
come more and more valuable. Books not thus 
printed would be catalogued by writiay upon 
the cards in the same manner as at present 

Publishers who are in the habit of sending 
notices to customers of books in the ress 
would find detached copies of these slips co 


venient for sending by mail Fhe name of the 
publisher will appear on all « italogues 

The cost of printing if on the first or the last 
signature) will be the same as at present, a id 
the “composition” will be require 1 but once 
for a whole edition 

I do not consider the specimen sent as per- 
fect in fotm and arrangement as may tx lesir 
able, but | have endeavored to contorm to tie 
points mentions d by Mr. John Fiske in his rr 
cent article, in the Atlantic Monthly, in relation 


to this subject 


I have adopted the size of the cards used in 
Harvard College Library, supposing that it 
would be suthic iently large t yembrace mnplete 


copies of nearly all t tle pages, the size of a part 
of the type being varie Ito match the requis 
space The size when fixed should be un 
in all cases 

show this volume 
ind { 


matter 


If convenient to you, ple is 
to other members of the Conference, 
think it 


desirable to mention the 


regular sessions, I shall be id to have you do 
so. I am vours very truly, 
Joun M. BATCHELDE! 


Mr. Jusrin WINso 


-There is need ot are 


distribution of 


reat 


Mr. EvMANDs. 


form in the printing and oul 


public documents. There has apj irently been 


Sometimes the same 


no system in the matter 


matter has been printed twice, and so it is found 


in the documents ordered by the Senate and 


also by the House, and the volumes made 


are 
up so car lessly that it is impossible to ascer 
tain what constitutes a full set of the documents 
of each Congress. Sometimes a report will be 
printed without any indication init of belong 
ing to the series, and yet it is ine luded in the 
printed s¢ hedule of the documents 
the 


hange mn manner of 


Hitherto it 


There is need of a+ 


distributing the books has been 


impossible to get information about the time of 


able to apply for them, 


their issue so as to be 


and the most of them are squandered in tead 


of being judiciously placed where they w ll be 


of service to the country They shoul 


vertised as soon as issue sold at al 


cost of printing, and the number of copie 


printe 1 fixed by ate of the ible ce 
mand 

On motion of Mr. Edn the f wing i 

was ed 
Re Phat a memorial to ress be 
pore by this ¢ ivent {wl nt i 
t itt hall toe the the 
present mode of a tritvut thie u 
ments and other 

M Viekt isked wheth ny action was 
invin ad to the t 
to which Mr. Dewey ed that it was 4 
t und tood that the se wi number of the 
l KY | ‘ would given up to the 
proceed that) sho lad to 
make that report as tu ind accurate as posst- 
ble 

M moved that the Libr ] vAl 
be the offieral organ of th \s ition ind 
that all reports nad apers be nted therem 
but thought his motion should go betore the 
Committee on Resolutions 

Mr. Dewey Phat essence of perversity at 
my elbow t reporter sugwests that im case 
this res ition evails T shall te in organist 
I su st that ibstituted for 

Mr. Guitp urged that each member of the 
Conference should tect that he was an ienttor 
the | NAL. and to an extent responsible that 


it had sufficient su 
manently 


On motion of M Vick! 


motion was ret 


manent Or nization 


ROBINSON iwked if abstracts ol the re 


marks made were wanted for the proces 


M Dewey said the Comm 
ment had not employed a short hand 
hes 


iuse of the expense, it 
each speaker to furnish the secretary W 


remarks, in writing, so that the report tm the 
full and thoroughly accurate urged that 
this matter receive i} attention, in order 
that from the 1 mut the ¢ iference might be 
reproduced nea i t 


| 
Ss Po port to be continued pet 
Mr. Smith's 
ft to the Committee on Pet 
Arrange 
desired 
th their 
De. A. Homes, of the New Vork State 
be ad- Library, was the troduce a paper 
the on “Subject Index: 
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FINDING LISTS 


Mr. Poork.—Our experience in Chicago, 
in furnishing our readers with simple and 
inexpensive printed finding lists, may be of 
service to some of the lbrarians present. 
January 2d, 1874, 1 entered upon my duties 
as librarian. There were collected about 7ooo 
volumes, mostly English donations, but 
none of them had been catalogued, arranged, 
or prepared for the shelves I immediately 
made plans for fitting up library-rooms, and 
prepared lists containing the titles of 30,000 
volumes to be purchased. On the rst of May 
we were ready to open the circulating and 
reference departments to the public, with about 
17,000 volumes on the shelves, All these vol 
umes had been catalogued on cards, classified, 
stamped, labelled, and numbered, and com 
plete shelf lists of them had been prepared. 
There was no time to print the catalogue, and 
if there had been time, it was not desirable to 
print a catalogue when not one third of the 
books ordered had been received. We adopt 
ed, as a temporary substitute for the catalogue, 
printed finding lists, of which I have with me 
a specimen copy for your inspection. As our 
books were classified on the shelves with con 
siderable minuteness, and the shelf lists fol 
lowed this classification, the finding lists were 
made by simply printing our shelf lists, using 
only the surname of the author, the briefest 
title, and the shelf mark of the work. We 
used brevier type in two columns on a common 
octavo page. The specimen I show you is 
the second edition printed about nine months 
later, after some 12,000 more volumes had been 
added to the library. It is printed, you will 
see, on a calendered manila paper, which can 
be bought for nine cents a pound. The advan- 
tage of the manila paper is not merely its cheap- 
ness, but that it will outlast for library use ten 
copies printed on the best book paper, and it 
has a tone and finish which makes a present 
able volume About ten thousand copies of 
the volume have been sold, and we have been 
able to sell it for ten cents a copy, from its de 
sirableness as a means of advertising In con 
sideration of our allowing the printer to insert 
unexceptional business advertisements on tly 
leaves placed at the beginning and end of 


the text, he has contracted to furnish the vol- 


ume for ten cents, and to supply the library 

ttuitous!y with all the copies it) needs tor 
its Own use The tinding lists are therefore neo 
expense to the library The third edition, the 


matter entirely recomposed, and containing the 
titles of 50,000 volumes, was issued early in the 
present year, and a supplement a few months 
later, all of which is still sold for ten cents 
The paper of this edition, through the fault of 
the manufacturer, was inferior to that of the 
second edition, and hence I have exhibited the 
edition which will show both the paper and the 
style of the work. The use of fine manila 
paper for catalogue work is well worth the at 
tention of librarians. Our card catalogue is 
complete and ready to print; but from want of 
the necessary funds the printing has been de 
laved. The only printed manual through which 
the public have had access to the books has 
been the finding lists which have been de 
scribed : and our annual circulation has been 


more than four hundred thousand volumes 


Mr. Carex.—Mr. President, the remarks of 
the gentleman from Chicago have an especial 
interest to me, from the fact that I was placed 
in a situation in Haverhill, where a similar 
plan could have been adopted, greatly to the 
convenience, I doubt not, of many of our 
patrons, We were called upon to open the 
librarv at once, as the season for reading had 
come, or to postpone for months until a cata- 
logue should be completed. Delay would be 
inconvenient, and might hazard the popularity 
of the library, and thereby its welfare. We 
opened without a catalogue, spreading our 
popular books on our counters, as does the 
bookseller in his store, making search specially 
for books asked for by title, and allowing bor- 
rowers to go to the shelves for a book on a 
special subject. The plan succeeded, not, I 
confess, without misgivings, and we disposed 
of about 250 volumes a day, on an average 
The plan adopted by the gentleman, I can see, 
would have aided us 

Mr. Wares had used the manila paper and 


found it admirable 


Mr. Winsor had used some 200,000 manila 
paper covers, but as yet had not tried it for cata- 
loguing 

DUPLICATES. 

Mer. Barron called up the subject of dupli- 
cates. and how we can make the best use of 
them. He suggested that libraries without large 
purchasing funds, but blessed with stores of 
early and late historical matter in duplicate, are 
most anxious to make good use of such ma 
terial by s ile or exchanue He offered the col 


lection of the American Antiquarian Society as 


* 

4 
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one containing much not easily foun 1 im the then turned like the leaves of a book Iw ! 
market or in younger libraries, and stat {that like to inquire as to the advantage 1 
it is carefully classified tor easy examination of this form, if the chairman or any one « in 


answer 


Mr. Wissok detailed the method of M. B 


and selection. 


Mr. Winsor had a collection of 10,000 dupli 


cate pamphiets, and would like an expression rowed how es and 
of opinion trom the Conterence as to the best revert 
manner of effecting exchanges. tak Is trom the drawer 
Mr. Barnwece also had about the same num- the 
ber of pamphlet duplicates, and was similarity Report (p. 559) snow 
room occupit the Bonnange case i 
seg pared with the cases used in this country 
Mr VICKERS hoped that the LInkARY Jo - Prot RoBIN 5 ex ained his method of 
NAL would be able to furnish an opportunity for keeping title slips in order in his catalogue of 
effecting exchanges hereafter, by giving lists of neich — ee ‘Mustrating his remarks 
duplic ales. from a volume shown the Conference, and rt 
Mr. BakNWELL thought that even if the Jorr- ferring those interested to the t les tion of 
SAL was made accessible for this purpose, the = ts plan given in the Government Report 
labor of making the lists would prevent its be- Mk. Winsok said he should like to know the 
ing generally used, policy of other librarians in regard to the price 
Mr. WINsoR said that he disposed of pam- charge 1 tor catalogue 
phlets in lots of a thousand each, without mak Mr. EpMAND Phe catalogue of the Met 


ing out lists, and while many duplicates were cantile Library of Philade phia, roy. 8ve, py 


received, believed it to be the best plan tor soo. issued in January, 1870, cost Fso00—with 


both parties out including salary of those engaged in pre 
ing bindit t > opies 

PRor. Roi INSON often dispose dot duplir ates paring it, or the | ud pe We 
sold it bound in cloth for $2.50. As few were 


to students 
sold, the prce was afterwards reduced to #1 


AY YEN d also tried this hod witl : 
Mr. Dewey had also tried this meth 1 wi Altovether we have received less than $1100 
woot Its ag sold abe ousand vol- ' 
good results, having id abouta thousand vo from the sale of the catalogue Doubtless this 
( dent Os ol 1 uctiol 

umes to students, most tf them at auction small sale is due in 4 great measure to out 

He said, in regard to the Linkary JouRNAL, that” pookcases being open to all the members 
it was proposed as a regular department to an- . 

Mr. Winsor It seldom or never happens 
nounce valuable duplicates that were for ex ; ; 

that a catalogue in be made to pay the cost of 


change, charging only enough to Keep out lists " 
rinting, making no accountot the cost of prey 


of worthless books. He thought the best meth ‘ ; i 
: tration and the labor of seeing it through the 
od, if it were practic able, would be to turn all 
press We have pursued the it sSoston 
duplicates into a common depository, and then : 
of attaching only sue ha price to our ¢ itulopues 
contributors could draw trom that source, the ; 
as will prevent wast Phe latest of ourissues 
manager of the depository giving credit for all 
: that of the Roxbury Branch, cost a Gdotiat aid a 
books sent in, and charging all drawn out ie 
quarter to) print, pet copy, and we sell it for 
thirty cents The printing of a catalogue is a 
CARD CATALOGUES. 
great expense toa library, but itis a necessary 
Mr. Poor.—I would like to ask a question one for a popular library A large library se 
relative to card catalogues dom prints more than one and the Bostor 
About two years since, a yentleman in Paris, Public Library will pro tblyv hereafter conte 


| its» lection te 


M. Bonnange, invented a new form of card to the printed catalogues of 


be used for catalogues ; it consisted of two parts, such as may cover sper il classes o1 ect 
connected by a cloth hinge—one part for the in- With its popular departments it cannot fail t 
scription, the other acting asa kind of lever make frequent re res, corrected to date 

The lower part of the card was groove 1 out, 

and through it was passed an endless screw : = 

When the cards were placed in a box, the rew Mr. Caren hoped that th ould cu 


i 


compressed them tovether, and the cards were sion on covering Library-bo rks with paper 


—_ °° 
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Mk WINSOR. We have tric in the Boston 
Public Library, both the practice of covering 
and of not covering the books in our po} ular 
departments, and tind it an Ivantage to put 


covers upon the books most used. not for the 


purpose of saving the binding from wear, but in 


order to make the books more presentable 


The cover is stripped off when soiled, not when 


and there in havit 


worn out; is no advantage ig 


a paper stout enough to last longer than it wil 


keep clean I am inclined, however, to the be- 
lief that there is much in the philosoy hy that 


governs the publ library of Melbourne, where 


they inculcate a respect for books by putung 


them in fine bindings, and impart a sense of 


respect for the library by costly upholstery in 


its apartme nts In some « orresponde nee with 
Sir Redmond Barry, the Pres 


tees of that library, he has declared his convic- 


lent of the Trus 


tion of the advantage to that institution from 
the practice of such a policy 

Mr. Guitp thought that much better care 
was taken of well-bound books w thout paper 


covers, because of the respect inspired. 
Mr of Portland) said that they found 


it desirable 


Noves 
to cover books, so that they m wht 
duce 


overs with the ac 


he library by 


1 filth 


the weight of t 


occasionally r 


removing the « umulate 


of 


ago, 


Pooie.—I discarded the old custom 
books 


the process is attended with a good 


Mr 


covering ars 


with paper many ve 


because 


deal of useless labor and expense ; because the 


paper cover Is an injury to the books rather 


than a protection ,; and because it distigures the 
library, obscures the individuality which per- 
tains to the binding and condition of books, 


and makes their use for the purposes of reter- 


ence more difficult. 
The labor 
can be defended only by showing corres} ond- 


and expense of covering books 


ing benefits arising from protection, ¢ leanliness, 


lam confident that a book 


or similar results 


much used, even in muslin covers, will last 


lonver without a paper cover than with one. It 


the work insi le 


is the sewing and the bands 


the book—and not the muslin covers, that first 


give way The paper cover, while it gives 


real protection where protection Is most needed, 
is a positive injury and hastens the demor- 
alization of the binding If books be cov- 
ered on a damp day, the paper shrinks ona 
dry day and strains the binding at the ban Is 


If the paper be pasted to the inside of the 


covers, the bindings are shockingly defaced. 
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If the not pasted, when the book is 
opened the book cover slips in the pay 
is closed, does not fully 


paper be 
ercover; 
and when the volume 
return to its original place, an i the binding is 

if t 


In the matter ot 
Paper covers take dirt and show dirt 


rroken, at the bands. 


leanliness there is nothing 


again strained, not 


gained. 


more readily than muslin, marbled paper, or 


leather : and after being used once or twice are 
uncovered 


A book 


saper cover is the ideal embodiment 


quite as unpresentable as books 
which have been worn out in service 
in a dirty | 
of filthiness. 

What more blank and uninviting than cases 
and alcoves filled with books in paper covers, 
on the backs but shelf-marks or 
By the 


ers a saving in binding may be 


with nothing 
badly-written titles ? use of paper cov 
made by omit 
ting lettering and finish. It has always seemed 
to me wicked to put good books in sucht ind 


I believe that it pays financially as well 


ing 
as esthetically to put good books into good 
bindings: and to that end we have all the books 


we import put into good bin ling in England, 
France, or Germany, where good binding costs 
less than one half as much as in this country 
To cover such books with paper would be both 
a folly and a crime. 


we not only 
but also the 
covel books of all 


United 


In our library 
that 


in fact, we 


Mr. 


cove! 


ProrLes. 
books 
reference-books ; 
kinds, 


States documents 


the circulate, 


with the exception of some ot the 
I 


and the various State reports, 


and we effect a large saving in expense. 


Mu.Green asked Mr. Peoples if he purchased 


books published on the Continent unbound 


bindery of our 


that 


have a 
books 


paper covers and bind them to suit ourselves. 


We also purchast 


Pr 


and 


Mr. 


own, 


purchase all in 


we Cc 


all of our foreign books, ex 


cepting English publications, in paper covers. 
We have had a bindery of our own on the 
premises for over five vears, having been es- 


tablished in 1871. We employ one man, a wo 


man, and a boy, and with very few exc ptions, 


we bind all of our books in cloth. As our 
entire collection of books is covered with pa 
per covers, no matter what the style of binding 
mav be, we do not go to the expense of stamp 


ing the title on the ba k. but write it withink on 
ercover. Taking the prices we formerly 


the pal 
paid to outsi le binderies, and the cost of run- 


ning 
fifty per cent by having st 


our own, we estimate we make asaving ot 


under our own control 


| 
— 
| 


Mr. Winsor said his experience was that the 


binding could always be done better and cheaj 


Mr. Evans, in reply to a remark about the 


w the backs of uncovered 


difficulty of number 
books, said that he had a druggist experiment 
an entire afternoon, trving to find some prepa 
ration that would hold labels on, but without 
success. He would recommend as the best a 
preparation of gum shellac and alcohol The 
difficulty appeared to be in the sizing of the 


paper use d for labels 


Mr. Poote said that the shellac uid stick, 
but it was so bad to handle that he preferred to 


have the numbers peel off rather than use it. 


Mr. Winsor used tags which were doubly 


gummed, and so had little trouble Wher 


bound, the books had their number stampe lon 


the back by the binder 


Mr. Dewery.—I am surprised that no mention 
has been made in this discussion of the Van 
Everen numbers; | have used them for two 
years, and like them very much indeed They 


stick as well as any numbers, and are mu h 


handsomer and more legible than the written 
numbers. We avoid the difficulty of finding 
the number wanted by arranging them ina 


series of small envelopes. 


COLLATION OF BOOKS. 
Mr. GuILp inquired whether librarians made 
a practice ol collating new books. 


Mr. WiNsor.—We have given up collating 
current popular books, trusting to our Ir aders 
to report imperfect copies The collation of 
one hundred books is a good day's work tor a 
suitable person, and it has proved cheaper tor 
us to run our chance of occasionally discover 


ing too late an imperfect book, than to spend 


the time of an assistant in collating them 
With foreign books and the more costly Ameri- 


can publications, we still collate 


Mr. Ty et So far as | am aware, the Astor 
Library has never made a practice of collating 
the works which come into its” possession 
American and English books are generally per- 
fect, but it will not do to trust to the integrity 
of those bound in Germany or 
ral vears ayo, when the Astor procured Lit 
tré’s great dictionary, it was tound that a cer 
tain signature in Q was missing ind when at 
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( athe soil | l { 
fact to Prot Ba \ 
that the same was true of th \ i ti 
Val 1 Unive tv l i when Wai i 
Wi ul i i tha 
the sate i i i ive 
Since heat ofa th ‘ i 
had thie tie dele M Lh 
with much u tha it i In 
the Astor I \ th 
edition of I and 1 Dict ‘ 
ind upot neat two hu 
pages were to ltot mis nthe of 
one of the volutrc wirich at tad the ta ‘ 
of proper mame ‘ to its 
Larouss Dictiona int iu bra ha 
at least two s tures mi ind a copy of 
Verdet’s Legons d'Optique Phi in the 
library of Joh rsits hack 
the title-page and first fourte is of 
the second volute ny the whole of the 
fourth and filth parts of the work 

Mr. Vickers had found collation more nece 
sary in works published in French and German 
than in Enylish. He had tound six signature 
missing in a copy of Littré’s Dictionary 

Mr. had always been able to 
obtain such signatures as he had tound miss 
ing after collation Hie said ertain French 
books were bound up very irclessiy by the 
publishers, but those sent to the regular binders 


would usually be found complet 


Mr. Pootr had formerly thought it a duty to 


collate every book received, but now did not 
do so except in the cases of very expensive 
Works. 
ind that he could always 
iture whenever the fact 
! thought that only ery 
ld be collated, for the first 


ital anv thing was missinj 


report it The orthodox 
a t ee iit i 
t to be i 1, for in 
a tant would 
be needed tor th pe il im 
Or mistake may ¢ th Coblator 
and the chances w be very large that for ¢ V 
do il ive it ary i te { 
book hie lator ow t tle rary ten 
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in Europe than at home. 
NUMBERING BACKS OF 
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sary in English than in American books 
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dollars ; and then the chances are fair that the 
dollar that he did save would have been saved 
just the same without his services, the mistake 
being corrected when some user of the book 
discovered it. He thought it simply extrava 
gance to collate every volume received, and 
would give time only to very important and ex- 
pensive books, thinking it cheaper to lose a 
book occasionally rather than collate. 


Mr. Winsor had found that one hundred 
volumes was the highest number which one 
person could collate in a day. 

Mr. WaALrer’s experience was that books 
ought always to be collated. 

Mr. Yares did not think it necessary except 
in the case of expensive works. 

Mr. Pook said that the young ladies kept 
the novels pretty well collated, and that he had 
always found that publishers would take back 
a volume found to be imperfect, although it 


was not discovered when first pure hased. 


Mr. Caren.—Mr. President, | long ago be- 
came convinced that it was not profitable to 
collate the books added to a library to dis- 
cover imperfections, and in Haverhill I have 
not attempted it. The new books of the day, 
when a deficiency is noticed, may be replaced 
without difficulty at a cost, in the aggregate, 
much less than would be required to collate ad/ 
of them. And | doubtif it be possible, ordi- 
narily, to make up for deficiencies in the older 
books—a set of Blackwood’s Magazine or of the 
Edinburgh Review, tor instance. The only ex- 
ceptions | would make would be books of 
great value, especially if illustrated with fine 
engravings, and books of great rarity, whose 
value depended on freedom from detect. 

Mr. BakNWELL discarded imperfect books, 
unless the volumes were expensive. 

Mr. Winsor said the custom at Boston was 
to discard imperfect books, except in the cases 
of expensive works, and with these he placed 
duplicate and perfect copies on the shelves. 

On motion of Mr. Smith the Conference then 
adjourned to Friday morning at 9.30. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
[eRIDAY MORNING. ] 


The Conference was called to order by the 
President at 10 A.M. The Secretary read a let- 
ter from Mr. Saunders, of the Astor Library, 


announcing the illness of Mr. Brevoort as the 
reason for his absence. A_ cordial letter from 
W. |. Hagerston, librarian of the Public Library 
of South Shields, England, explained that ill 
ness had prevented him from attending the 
Conference, as he had purposed, and expressed 
a desire to join any association of librarians 


that might be formed by those present. 


Mr. Poorer introduced the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved. That the thanks of this Conference 
be tendered to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society for its hospitality in furnishing its beau- 
tiful rooms gratuitously to the Conference ; to 
John Jordan, Jr., Esq., Chairman ot the Library 
Committee of the Historical Society ; to Lloyd 
P. Smith, Librarian of the Philadelphia Library 
Co.: to James G. tarnwell, Vice-President, 
and John Edmands, Librarian of the Mercantile 
Library, for their unremitting attentions to the 
members of the Conference; to John Wm. 
Wallace, Esq., for his eloquent and appropriate 
address of welcome, and his presentation of the 


same in a printed form to the Conference. 


Mr. Poo e then offered the following reso- 
lution 

Resolved, That the discrimination against 
libraries in the rules of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association, which forbids the trade 
from supplying libraries with books at a 
greater discount than twenty per cent, Is unjust 
and impolitic, and isa rule which no librarian 


is bound to respect. 


In its support he said: In the summer of 1874, 
aconvention of American booksellers at Put-in- 
Bay adopted the rule named in the resolution 
which I have read. Their right to adopt sucha 
rule, asa regulation of their own trade, is un- 
questioned. They had no right to compel other 
booksellers who did not belong to their associa- 
tion, and who did not approve of their proceed- 
ings, to adopt their rule ; and this injustice the 
association has attempted to enforce, [tis right 
and becoming for the librarians, who have been 
forcibly invited to walk under this twenty-per- 
cent yoke, to express their opinion concerning 
the rule, at this their first meeting since its enact- 
ment. In the resolution I have offe red, | have 
endeavored to state the case mildly —that the 
rule is ‘“‘unjust and im politic, and one which 
no librarian is bound to respect.” My individ- 
ual opinions would seek expression tn more 
positive terms than these ) have not, however, 


the slightest personal or official interest in the 
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rule. [have never observed it; it has been an 


annoyance, but never a restriction to my buying 


all the books I wanted, at prices that were 


tirely satisfactory 


When the rule went into effect, the two 
largest houses in Chicago were conipeting for 
the business of our library, and were su piving 
current American books at 35 percent discount, 


which I candidly think is a larger discount 


than the trade, as a rule, can afford to give 
Shrewd and intelligent booksellers however 
seek the trade of publi libraries, for it leads 
to other business; and henee they give libra 
ries. as they should, the largest discounts 
They know, also, that the library ts the best 


friend and ally of the bookseller, as it creates 
a taste for reading in the community, an lade 
books The 


mated the booksellers assembled at Put 


spirit whi h ani- 
n Bay, 


sire to possess 


and of which the rule we are considering is 


an offspring, may perhaps be best illustrated 
by an incident in my own experience. When 
the rule went into operation, our business rela 
tions with the leading houses of Chicago were 
at an end. A smaller house in that city, that 
did not belong to the association, and did not 


approve of its action or rules, stoo 1 ready to sup 
ply the library with books at reasonable prices, 
Before the order 


and I gave the house an order. 


was wholly filled, information came to one of 


h the 


the larger hiouses as to the manner In whi 
Public Library was supplying itself with books 
larger houses 


A meeting of the partners ol the 


was immediately called, and a committee, one 
ypointed to 
parties who were supplying us. The 


tee called and threatened the house that if they 


each house, was aj warn the 


from 


commit 


did not stop furnishing us with books at alarger 
discount than 20 per cent, the book trade of 
the city would discontinue business relations 
with them, and would report them to the pub- 
lishing-houses in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, who hereafter would not supply them 
at the usual discounts. The smaller house was 
obliged to succumb to these threats, and sent 
me anote stating that they were unable to fulfil 
The 


fact that the house did not belong to the associ 


their agreement, and giving the reasons 


ation of booksellers, and had never subscribed 


to its rules, had no weight with the commit 


not to-day, the 


power to enforce the rule in such 


tee. Thev had then, but have 


instances, and 


in so doing they violated every pt neiple of 
free trade and common justice This inter 
ference was no inconvenience to us, as other 
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parties were ready to lo our bu ess Is it 
Wist I olit to introduce M Ma il 
ism” into the ethics of the book trace 
The rule from its inception to the present 
time has been a farce ; and yet we read about it 
inthe PuAlishers WV under the euphuist 
ippellation of reform It has been a tarce 
because it has not been ap ed to the larg 
libraries of the country, while it has beent ed 
upon th smaller ind f eblet i tut n I 
hope we shall hear the experience 1 thie ra 
rians of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnat If | have not been misinf ied, 
none of these libraries have ye under the 
me have been regularly supplied at 
by regular members of the Book 
tie It ri farce for a fragment 


of any trade or rofession to meet and enact 
rules wh we to govern the whole trade or 
rofession ind to attempt interference 
with the personal rights of ities who do not 
rccept those rules, the enforcement of the 
enactments. It isa farce to setup the claim 
that the book trade is a guild endowe 1 with 


superior intelligence, and hence 


special privileges, and authorized to enforce 
obedience to its demands. The book trade 
has the same rights and privileges as any other 


trade, neither more nor less. The rule is a 


farce because it cannot be put into veneral 
execution, It is not possible to make a rule of 
this kind which experienced book-buyers will 
not evade, and ought not to despise. My free- 
trade catechism is simple and concise: It 15s 
“free trade in books.” When aring is m ide 
on boots, hats, and groceries, it will admit of an 
additional clause. I have had scores of letters 
from librarians in the Northwest, asking how 


rates, and I 
Most 


the old 


have freely given them the 


they « buy books at 


information 


of this trade has been lost to Chicago, as the 
orders have largely been filled in New York 
The Chicago trade, about two weeks ago, in 
view of this state of affairs, held a meeting 
and resolved to diseard the rule The trade 
with us is again free, and our leading houses 


are now happy to supply libraries in any part 


of the country at the old rates, provided the 
orders amount to one hundred dollars The 
rule, | understand, is still enforeed in some 
parts of the country. It is forthe encourage 


ment of libraries in those regions, and for a 


warning to booksellers when they again 


in convention, that 1 ash the tlootion of the 


resolution 
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Mr. Caren.—The element of opposition in 
my nature is sometimes pretty strong, and I 


should feel called upon to « xhibit it on this oc- 


even if I found myself in a minority of 


casion, 
one. From the time of the formation of the 
Book Trade Association T have taken a deep 


interest in its objects, and have made myself more 


or less acquainted with the m. through the pages 
of the 7’ hers’ Weebly I wish IT were better 
thle to state them. But, if To un lerstand the 
matter, the book trade had rea hed a point 
where it became necessary to take action, and 


prompt action too, or the large majority of the 
booksellers in the country t wns would inevit 
ably be ruined The action of the trade was 


and that remedy 
The price of 


by the publisher, 


intended to provide a remedy 


was, to HX the rate of discount 


be assign | 


the ! wok was to 

and every member of the tr ude was to be able 

to buy at a certain discount, ind to librarians 
discount of twenty per cent. Now, 


was given a 
sir, for one, T cannot question the right of the 


trade to take this action, nor can I see that we 


are fairly constituted the judges of the neces- 


sity It mav be very pleasant for me to buv 
books with a large margin of discount ; but if, in 
doing this, Lam going to injure the trade and 
contribute to the ruin of my neighbor I am 
ready to forego the pleasure. ‘* Live and let 
live” I believe to be a fair motto for this busi- 


ness 

Now, sit 
justice has not been done and that a larger dis- 
the 


if we feel aggrieved; if we feel that 


count should be made to libraries, cannot 


end be reached more satisfactorily to us, and 
more satisfactorily to the trade, by appointing a 


committee to confer with their association? For 
one, Lhope the resolution will not be adopted 


by this Convention 


Bowker said that his connection with 
the 
ind with the per 


Mk 
both the 
Weekly made 
under 
the 


JouRNAL and the 
him doubly interested in 
question discussion, 
Conference he should like to 


He then 


mission of 
state the case as it appeared to him 
gave a brief but very clear statement of the fac- 
tors involved, the reasons that led to the reform 


in discounts, and the present feeling among 
booksellers regarding the library clause. He 
thouvht that since special attention had been 


called to their claims, the trade were inclined 


to make a larger concession to the libraries. 


Mr the errors which 


have 


Vater find 


prevailed in England 


same 


prevail here, for 
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there is no doubt a feeling that our influence 
is inimical to that of the trade of bookselling 
in our localities, as has been shown in this 
instance. 

If all books were of equal value, this might 
be the case, but as this is not so, the best thing 
is to get the great mass of people informed of 
the merits of a work, to secure its extended sale. 
This position, I am glad to say, is being ac 
cepted by such publishers as Messrs Grant & 
publishers of the Gentleman's Magazine; 
Messrs. Cassell & Sons, and others, who pre- 
sent a copy of new works, knowing that where 
one reader appreciates it, fifty others are in- 
duced to do likewise, but not being able to get 
it at once from the library, some are led to buy 
a copy, and make it their own 

Thave no doubt your publishers could save 
incurred in advertisements, 
which the bulk of by 
adopting this method of seeing a copy on the 
I would not 


a vast expense 


never reach readers, 
shelves of all public libraries 
speak as to its success, if trashy books were 
tried to begin with. 


Mr. Caren thought that the libraries certainly 
did not detract from the sale of books. 


Mr. Swrru said it was his custom to support 
local booksellers without discriminating. He 
announced that he would buy of the dealer who 


first sent in the book for approval. 


Mr. Green.—Mr. President: I am glad to 
hear the remarks of Mr. Smith and Mr. Capen. 
We buy six or seven thousand dollars’ worth 
of books and periodicals every the 
library at Worcester. We ought to 
larger discount from the booksellers than we 


year for 
have a 


receive, 

I have been approached by persons who, 
while subscribers to the agreement to give only 
twenty percent discount, were really ready, for 
sake of getting trade, to make us a 
larger discount. [have declined the proposition, 
however, because I did not like to countenance 
the treachery of the proposer. I felt that if I 
bought at these prices, it would be like buying 


the our 


smuggled tea or coffee. 

It seems to me that the booksellers have 
aimed at a good thing in trying to make book 
stores in the smaller cities and larger towns 
It is an advantage ¢o such a place 
It isa 


prosperous, 
as Worcester to have a good bookstore. 
source of education to its citizens. 

I would be conciliatory with the booksellers, 


and while acknowledging that there is good in 
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the purposes for which they have been work 
ing, insist that a larger discount 1s due to 
libraries. 

lam not at all sure that I shall not in future 
buy my books where | can buy them cheapest, 
since. from the statements made by librarians 
here to-day, the rule seems to be practically set 
aside, and booksellers are not able to enforce 
it. Still I would not have this Conference put 
itself in the position of antagonism towat is 
the trade, and hope that Mr. Poole’s re solution 
mav be referred back to the Committee on 
Resolutions for modification in its tone Let 
us have a resolution that will meet with the 
unanimous approval of the members of the 
Conterenct 


Mr. Guitp.—lIt is very evident that there are 
two sides to this question. The appointment 
of acommittee of conference, with Mr. Poole 
as chairman, can certainly do no harm It may 


do good. Iam in favor of such a committee 


Mr. Srorrorp.—The trouble lies in part be- 
hind anv of the considerations yet adduced It 
is the inordinately high retail price of books 
which has gone up to double or more than 
double what it was before the war, that is de- 
pleting the funds of our libraries. And just 
at the time when the price of books to the gene 
ral public had reached its maximum, the rate 
of discount to libraries was fixed ata minimum 
This. too, in the face of a general and growing 
decline in the market price of nearly all com 
modities. 

The librarians of the country are right in 
resenting this, and the confessed inability to 
maintain the high rates is proof enough that 
they are essentially wrong. I rejoice that 
an era of low prices has set in, that the in 
flated prices of books are coming down, and 
if the time is to return when we shall once 
more have in this country an honest dollar (and 
this time, it is to be hoped, is not far distant), 
we shall once more be able to buy with it 
(what we cannot latterly do) an honest dol 


lar’s worth of books 


Mr. Eomanps.—The following may be given 
as a fair illustration of the working o the pres 
ent plan of discounts » The listinguish®f house 
of Brown, Jones & Robinson publish a book 


of which we want fifty copies The publisher 
declines to allow a greater discount than twenty 
per cent. I tell Mr. B. I want fifty copies of 


the ‘‘Sweetbrier.” He goes into Lippincott's 


Laughter the house of Brown. Tones & Rob- 
inson, purchases them ind sells them to us at 


thirty per cent off, and sti | makes a proht 


of prejudice against U vers, Pthink they 
ought to have a hearu m their who 
of view The question is ne in the con 
sideration of which it is especially important 


to hear both sides, even though the arguments 
for the other side may not always be of the 
most persuasive sort. \s in the case of one 
who replied, to my own appeal for al 
better terms, that a public library, espectally 
a free one, had no claims at all upon a put 
lisher for even the moderate discount he was 
willing to allow it—since the library bought 
book for fifty or one hun 
readers. and so directly interfered with the 
I 
book answer the purpose of a hundred, it was 
of more consequence to¢ mnsider the unfairness 
and inequality of the existing state of affairs 
between the booksellers and the numerous 1} 
braries of the country. Mr. Poole has shown 


us how he is able to buy his books at as 


a discount as 30 and even 35 percent 


there are others, like myself, unable to avail 


themselves of such desirable facilities We all 
want to buy as low as we can But what are 
we to do who are away from the centres? [Mt 
Poott Send out to Chicago Lauyhter 
There is Appleton’s Cyclopedia, a book 


which is sold only by subscription. [Mr. Poow 
—Fxcept when it is sold some other way 
(Laughter.)] We were offered a copy in cloth 
at the price of $75. IT made an inquiry as to 
the cost of other parties, and while waiting the 


only 


Mr. Srorroxrp.—lI have lately bought the 


inswer, there comes a finely bound copy for 


cighty-dollar ‘* Appleton” for forty dollars I 
don’t know how it was done 
Mr. Vickers said that the trustees of a hi 
brary held its funds in trust for the goo 1 of the 
tering the book trade The dealer contrives to 


public, and not specially for the purpose of fos 


get round his conscience in selling at low 


prices, and the librarian is not the keeper of 


that conscience, but of the iblic money The 
libraries were not at allan the way ff the book 
trace 

Mr. Green, while in favor of the yeneral 


tenor of the resolution, wishe J that it might be 


| | 
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worded a little less harshly. He asked to have 


the resolution re-read. 


Mr. Smirn thought that the delay might pre- 


vent action, but still was in favor of a com- 
mittee to confer with the booksellers. He him- 
self did not followthe rule laid down by the 


publishers in his purchases. 


Me. Vickers said that he addressed to the 
Convention of Booksellers a letter explaining 
the position of the librarians, but in the pro- 

full in the Pudlishers’ 


ceedings printed in 


Weekly the letter was suppressed. 

Mr. Bowker, having been familiar with all 
the facts in the case, and especially with the 
publication of the proceedings, explained that 
the letter was referred toa committee that failed 
The letter 


was thus lost from the proceedings, but there 


to furnish a report for publication, 


had been no design of suppressing it, and he 
regretted that such an impression existed, 
There was present a bookseller whom every 
librarian respected, and who, familiar with the 
whole subject, was still disinterested person- 
ally, as he did not deal in American books. Ile 
asked Mr. Christern of New York to give his 


opinion on the subject. 


Mr. Cirisrekn.—lI have no direct interest in 
the controversy, but having been present at the 
Convention in Niagara, think that I can give an 
impartial view of the matter, The general feel- 
ing of the retail trade is, that the retail prices 
desire of all book 
sellers to have them so reduced that they cease 
No greater 


been made than giving discount to profe ssional 


are too high, and it is the 


to be imaginary. mistake has ever 


buvers, as—with the exception ol yeneral 
literature—no books, medic al, theologi« al, eee... 
are published for any other buyers than those 
belonging to the corresponding profession. — If 
abolished, the 


in a preferred position, as they 


this abuse could be libraries 


would be and 


the schools would be the only parties to 


whom the discount of twenty per cent would 


than twenty per 
bookseller of 


will 


be allowed To allow more 


cent will not only deprive the 
but 


direct loss, as the expenses for handling books 


his legitimate profit, involve a 


are uniformly found to be fifteen per cent 


in a well-paving business, and comparative- 
The whole 


de- 


» the retail stores all over the 


ly more in small establishments. 


question seems to be, whether it will be 


to break uy 


sirable 


country, rather than for librarians and booksel 


lers to co-operate in abolishing abuses, of 


which both complain. Consequently, I think 
that it should not be exclusively a 


dollars and cents how libraries are provided 


matter of 


with books, and that it is wrong to buy from 
unreliable sellers, who can be proven to sell 
for less than cost, and therefore must become dis- 
honest. The comparison between a man who 
buvs silver-ware for less than the acknowledged 
value and becomes liable to the law, and the 
buver of books at less than cost price, when he 


has been informed of the fact, may be a little 


too strong, but certainly there is some justice 
in it, 
Mr. Peorirs.—Since the organization of the 


American Book Trade Association, most all of 
my purchases have been made from some of its 
members. I have been able to obtain as good 
rates as I received before the association was 
established. In order to do this, I have not 
been compelled to go in bac k-doors or in out- 
of-the-way streets. Soon after its formation, I 
received from members of the association offers 
to furnish books at the old rates, and in some 
instances better terms have been offered than | 


was able to get when there was no association. 
Mr. Caren moved to strike out the clause, 


‘*No librarian "and Dr. 
Howes seconded the motion, while Mr. Poot! 


is bound to respect, 


wanted the resolution to stand just as it was 


Mr. Green did not think that there ought to 
be any antagonism, such as was expresst din the 
clause. between the two associations, and would 


favor the amendment. 


Mr. Crurrer.—I don't see how we can be 
** bound to respect” a rule which both un- 
just and impolitic.” If we vote for the first 


clause, we vote tor the sec ond. 


Mr. WALTER, having profited by Mr. Poote’s 
skill, felt bound to stand by his re solution, and 
so was not in favor of the amendment. 

The question on the motion to strike out the 
clause was lost, after which the original resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

A motion that Mr. PooLe be 
of a Committee of Conference with the book- 


the Chairman 


sellers was carried, as was a supplementary 
motion that the committee consist of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the President 


The Secretary read invitations from the Re- 
form and Union League clubs, extending the 
hospitalities of their houses to the members of 

and Mr. Poot the 
the new building of the 


the Conference ; invited 


Conference to visit 


Ps 
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invitations were referred 


¥Y.M.C. A. All the 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The President appointed as the committee to 
confer with the American Booksellers Associa 
tion Messrs. Poole, Green, Smith, Capen, and 
Peo les. 

| 


n Resolutions reported the tol 


which was adopted 


The Committee 
lowing, 
al be sent to Con 


* ResoL_vep, That a memor 


gress, through the Library Committee, in favor 
of an appropriation for the erection of a build 
ing for the Library of Congress.” 

Mr. Sroi 


otficers ot 


FORD, it was ordered 
the ¢ he 


On motion ot 


that the present “ontference 


the committee to draw up this memorial. 


Tuk Prestpentr.—Like the children which we 
are, we have laid aside some of the best for the 
last. Let us now listen to the official father ot 
us all, the national keeper of our books, the 
librarian of Congress. 


Sporrorp then read a paper on 


Mr. A. R 
“Copyright in its Relation to Libraries and 


Literature.” 


(See pp. 84-89.) 
Mx. Epmanps.—I should like to ask Mr. 
cent of the books entered are 


Spofford what per 
actually received. 
per cent of those 

Many 


announced are never printed, and so should not 


Mr. Sporrorp.—About 97 


really published are rece ived that are 


be included in the delinquent list 
In answer to a question whether publishers 
objected to the copy Mr Spofford 


that in no instance had objection yet been made, 


tax, said, 


It was true that few very expensive illustrated 
works were printed in this country and some 
of those were circulated only by subscription 
and without copyright. He was not aware that 
any publisher had been deterred from bringing 
out costly publications by the existence ol the 
requirement. If there were a case of a great 
monumental work (like Audubon’s Birds, for 
example), where the exaction would be burden 
some, there was litde doubt that a dispensing 


act could be had from Congress. 


Mr. Winsor inquired if the two copies re- 
quired by law were kept separate, 


Mr. Sport One of the 


corporated in the library with other works of 


similar subject; the other is preserved in the 


ORD two copies Is in- 


copyright archives room, both being stamped 


and numbered for identification 
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Mr. ¢ su St { late ears 
petsons have ‘ t t i 
but the credit of independently 
idea, of t with sucht eas to win 
i hearing tak ver those wl we 
wredulous or indifferent, and i 
toyeth n this vent ifrom have 
received som profit and enjoy t 
contestably u our ¢ ent 
ind persuasive Secretary And more than tl 
he has, | ut lerstand letrave the 
nary expenses of ws, COTres] e, et 
It is too much to be indebted to h for energy 
Let us pav both as tar as pe bile 
the first by gratitude, the second ino kind I 
move that we tender our thanks to the Secretary 


for all his servicer ; and I 


member, on leaving, pay 


Mr. 


to expenses, said that he 


on torinformation 


had 


and postage, 


Dewey being called uy 


settled the 


as 
accounts for necessary printing 
had ho b ll to Pp 


ofone doar 


but resent to the Conterence 


The assessment each would just 


about cover the amount, and on his sugyestion 
it was voted that the expenses of the Conterence 
be the Association, and that an 


assessment of ont 


assumed by 
nber be made 
Mr 


dollar per me 
for Alter 


vote of thanks was passed. 


this which Cutter's 


purpose 


OF BOOKS 
Sooks 


vans, ads 


on the Sizes of 


Mr 


Thursday's Committee 


reported through its chairman 


follows 


The Committee to whom the sizes of books 
was referred beg leave to report that in thei 
judgment the present nomen lature of 5,4 
etc., Should be used only when referring to the 
actual fold of the sheet determined by the Signa 
tures. 

That the measurement of the out ide height 
of volumes, with the initials S and © tor square 
and oblong, in case of unusual sizes, ts, in then 


judgment, the proper method at the present 
time. That the measurement should be indi. 
cated by the initial letters of the present desig- 
nation: as F for folio; Q for quarto, O for 
octavo, et And that this measurement be 


made in centimeters 

[hat it is desirable to refer the matter to a 
committee of three to determine what the 
measurements shall be 

Mr. Poot As one of the 
must say that I don't recogmze all parts of 


_ 
| 
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this report as the action of the committee. Lam 
not aware that we adopted all the points in the 


report whi h has just been read. 


Mr. Dewry.—It will shed some light on the 
remarks of the gentleman trom Chicago if I say 
that during the session of this committee last 
evening a very small minority felt constrained 
to retire—shall I say it?—to smoke. It was 
during the absence ot this small minority that 
the report presented was unanimously adopted 
by the committee. 


Mk. Siri confessed to a short absence trom 
the sessions of the committee, In Company with 
Mr. Poole, but supported the report of the 
committee, as he had given Mr. Dewey tull 


power to cast his vote on the final report 


Mr. Dewey.—lI should like to say further, in 
regard to the report of this committee, that it 
seems to me a satusfactory solution of our 
difficulties. We were all agreed that actual 
measurement was the better plan. The com- 
mittee propose that the simplest measurement, 
the outside of the cover, be taken. This is 
made still simpler by the use of the international 
decimal measures, for no tractions need be 
written when the exact size Is indicated ; and 
further, the use of the metric system brings us 
into harmony with France and Germany, indeed 
with a majority of the civilized nations of the 
globe, while the unit Is better adapted to our 
wants than is the inch. The pretix 5 or O dis- 
poses ol the square and oblong books in a most 
simple and satisfactory manner , but the best 
feature of the report, and the one to which I 
wish specially to call your attention, Is the sys- 
tem of designating the sizes. The committee 
are indebted to the fertile brain ot Mr. Schwartz 
for suggesting the method which on examination 
entirely suited all parties. Some of us pro- 
tested stoutly against deliberately using the 
symbols for fold regardless of the fold, while 
others were hardly willing to give up the 
names in so common use to give approximate 
ideas of sizes. The report proposes that we use 
the figures in their proper sense as referring to 
fold, and that when actual size is meant the 
initial letter be used instead of the symbol—e. g., 
a book is imposed and has the signatures of 
an octavo, but by measurement and to the eye is 
a duodecimo. Cataloguers who give the fold 
will mark that book 8°, while cataloguers who like 
myself give only the measurement will mark it D, 
as is already done by Mr. Smith in the Philadel- 


phia Library. In special cases, or im special 


libraries, it may be desirable to know both the 
fold and the real size, and then out book would 
be marked in the catalogues 5° D. The plan 
offered you for adoption avoids all contusion, 
leaves the regular symbols for their legitimate 
use, gives a more CONCISt symbol than the old, for 
the initial F, QO, O, D, S, or T is a single letter, 
while 12°, 16°, etc., require three characters. 
Those who wish to give actual measurement 
can still do so without contusion with either of 
these methods, and, in short, I feel that the 
Conference should congratulate itself on having 
solved the ditticulty. [I hope the report will be 
adopted, and a competent committee appointed 
to report through the LipkARY JOURNAL the 
scale of measurements which we shall use 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization 
then reported a Constitution for an American Li- 
brary Association. After discussion of various 
minor points, on which there were differences of 
opinion, Mk. Dewey moved “that we organize 
ourselves into the Association , elect a board of 
officers, and entrust the preparation of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws to them, In order that 
there may be full opportunity for discussion 


and comparison ot views.” 


Progr. Ropinson urged that the annual meet- 
ings be held during the usual college vacation, 
in order that college librarians might partici- 
pate. 

Mr. BARNWELL moved that the secretary of 
the new organization be also its treasurer, and 
the motion prevailed ; after which the original 
motion to commit the preparation of the Con- 
stitution to the board of officers was carried, 
the following preamble being included in the 


motion 


“For the purpose of promoting the library 
interests ot the country, and of increasing rect- 
procity of intelligence and good-will among 
librarians and all interested in library economy 
and bibliographical studies, the undersigned 
form themselves into a body to be known as the 


AMERICAN Asso¢ IATION.”” 

On call, the President appointed as the com 
mittee to nominate officers for the permanent 
organization Mrssks. GUILD, Ty.er, and 
WELL. 

Progr. ROBINSON moved that the meetings be 
held in August to enable college librarians to 


attend during their vacation, 


Mr. Pook thought August would be insul- 


: 

aes, 

/ 

if 
| 


ferably hot, and instanced the effort to call th 


Conference in August and the tact that it was 


abandoned as impracticable 
On Mr. Dewey 


referred to the board ot 


motion ot was 


othecers 


Mr. Smrru moved and it was voted that the 


Association be a committee to 


officers of the 
report through the Link Tov RNAL rules for 
its government. 

On 
should 
Assoc 


should select, and that the members present at 


motion, it was voted that the officers 


authority to call meetings of the 


and 


have 


such times places as they 


iation at 


meetings so called should constitute a quorum 


Mr. FINK then introduced the tollowing reso 
lution, which was adopted 
Re e¢. That our thanks are hereby extended 


Justin Winsor, our president, and to 
Melvil Dewey 
for their eth 


to Mr. 
Messrs. 


SECretarics, 


and Charles Evans, our 


ient services during the 


sessions of this Convention 


Mr. Smit supported this resolution, and put 


the 


dent, on behalt of 


question, which was carried The presi 


himself and the seer 


acknowledged the compliment, 


retary of the 
addressed the 


May Powe tt, Se 


Council, 


Mr. 
American I 


Convention upon the 


orest then 
subject of books re lating 
to Forestry. 


Mr. Guitp, chairman of the committee, re 
ported the following list of officers for the per- 
manent organization, and they were unanimously 
elected 

Vice-Presidents, 
Henry 
Melvil 


Poole brie re 


President, Justin Winsor 
A. R. Spofford, William F 
A. Homes; 
Messrs 


Poole, and 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


Winsor 


honor conferred 


Dewey and 


turned thanks for the 


be ap 


Mr. Dewey 
with Mr 


measurements for the 


moved that a committe 


Whitney as the chairman, to 


pointed, 
sizes ol 


determine the 


wdance with the Report of the 


had 


books, in ace 


Committee on Sizes which the Conterences 


already adopt d 


Mr. Siri, with some very flattering comments 
on the character of the publication, moved that 
official 


the AMERICAN Liprary JouRNAL be the 


journal of the Association, 


moved to ‘and that we 


Mr add 
endeavor to extend its subscription list among 
and Mr. Poole added to Mr. Barn 


[., Nos. 2-3. 


BARNWELI 


libraries 


Von. 


Phe President aj ted Mes 


i 
Cutter, and D i ( 1 
Sizes of Books, with t stor ea 
soon as ract i eth the I sky | 

Phe Secretary then ui nh the nian of 
the Grand Lodge an invitation to the Cont 
to visit the Masor Tem) ind was inst 
to accept the invitation and return the thanks ot 
the Convention He was als istructed t 
transmit vot thanks tot Re and t 
Union League clubs, and the ot reaniza 
tions from which the Conference had re ved 
and accepted invitations 

he visit to the Masonic Temple was ass ved 
to tl after mm, betwee three and f 

AMITI ATA 

Mr. SMITH sa he had carried away trom the 
Convention of 13853 but one idea of 5s] il 
value—that of Mr. Folsom’s card catal t 
He felt that the most valuable lea which he 


} 


should carry away from this Conference would 


be the svstem ot wtaloguing and classit ition 
devised by Mr. Dewey 


the Conference wih a description of h 


method 


Mr. Dewey While L acknowledge the com 
pliment which has been paid to the Amherst 
method, I must beg to be excused from present 
ing its claims before this meeting—not that I 
lack faith in its merits, for the more we use it the 
more we are convineed of its great value but 
the prominent part whi h have had in ca 
this Conference makes me unwilling to use any 


of its time tor a matter inwh 


personal interest I have therefore asked several 


friends who had proposed to call the matter up 


that they would not do ) Those interested 
will find explanations in the Government Report 
and I shall gladly furnish any additional inter 
mation at any tim 

Mr. CAPEN Mr. President. On several 
cCasions, sine the ope mw of this ¢ tion, 
we have heard the plan of our Secreta dluded 


to as one of great value rvof the 


age, in fact, in regard to pemient 


But every attempt thus far, to draw it trom tun 
has resulted in postponement, as T have tond 
hope d, only for a favorable opportun to di 
close it It now seems that we may vj urn 


without having ou 


iy 


hh 
| 
gratified. For one, 
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I must express myself in terms of great disap- 
pointment, and hope that our tri nd will suffer 
our many entreaties to prevail over his modesty 

Mr. Dewey said he was w illing to answer any 
questions or give any xplanations that the Con- 
ference might require, and being again called 
upon, brietly describe d his method. In answer 
to inquiries he further said, We do not claim 
that our scheme solves all the difficulty of cata- 
loguing We only 


claim that it helps very much in many respects, 


and administering a library 


without any corresponding loss I am often 


asked, ‘* What would you do in such and such 


a case ?” and I often answer, © What do vrew do 


in such a case ?” and an answer being given, | 


say, * Well, do just the same in using © ir SVS- 
tem, which neither removes nor mneredases the 
difficulty you mention.” Our system won't 
make folios and sixteens ft the same shelf 


it won t secure 
of the dil- 
that 


without undue waste of space 
a perfect regularity in the sequence 
ferent colored bindings at the same time 
the books are minutely classed by subjects ; 
t won't remedy leaky roots not entirely atone 

These things, and 


for defective ventilation 


others that I might mention, are out of its prov 

There is 
ipply to the common method of num- 
books. In the 
find to-day at the 


one objection to our system which 


does not. 


shelves and common 


this book which we 


bering 
system 
end of this shelf nearest this window, will be 
found just there ten years from to-day, and, 
knowing its place, we might in this sper ial case 
vet the book in the dark. In 


books on this subject coming 


come in here and 
our system, new 
in would probably make it necessary that this 
book should dress down the line and make 
room for the new recruits, so ten years after we 
should be unable to find the book in the dark. 
like to that the 


who visit our libraries in the 


Mr. Smiru.—I should say 
number of people 
dark is not large enough to make this objection 


very formidable 


Mx. Dewry.—This was the only point on 
which we had any doubt in adopting our plan 
some three vears ago. After actual trial we 


difficulties were mostly imagin- 


I have been here I have been sur- 


found that the 
ary, and sinee 
prised and delighted to learn that a number of 
Western 


and in 


the largest and best managed of the 


libraries, as well as some in the East, 


England, use this same pring iple of which we 


had a distinction 


fear, and which | term, in 


LIBRA) 


Jol ANAT. 

from the absolute location on a given portion 
of a given shelf, the relative location. Among 
are Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
San Francisco, and I 
doubt that the library of the future ts to assign 
numbers to its books, 
not to its shelves, which are liable to fre- 


these libraries 


Louis, and no longer 


which are permanent, 


and 
quent changes. The librarian should be able 
arrange, and manage his books as a 


Each book in the 


to marshal, 
commander does his troops. 
relative location has its space relatively to its 
fellows. and the library can be arranged in any 
building, on shelves of any length, or on the 


floor if necessary, without contusion oO! disar- 


rangement, 


Mr. Scuwartz.—! wish to ask Mr. Dewey 
what provision there ts in his system for subdi- 
viding his classes. Suppose he has in a certain 
class a series of books numbered trom one to 
one thousand ; he wishes to subdivide this class ; 


what is he going to do with these numbers ? 


Mr. Dewey.—Our system Is not exce lled for 
the facility with which the classes themselves 
may be subdivided ; 4th, 5th, etc., figures may 
be added indefinitely, ea¢ h new figure dividing 
the subject into ten sub headings. This prin- 
ciple is of the greatest value in indexing and 
analyzing, especially periodicals and collected 
works. This subdivision may be applied to 
catalogues and shelves, or to either se parately 
If extended 
present plan two ways of overcoming the diffi- 


to the shelves, there are in our 
culty of which Mr. Schwartz asks. One is to 
erase the book numbers (written In pencil as 
most libraries write all their numbers) and as- 
sign new numbers. This involves no change 
in the class number, which is written in ink 
and is permanent, the subdivision being effect- 
ed by simply adding the required figures to the 
end; ¢. g., The History of England is 942. If 
the Reign of Elizabeth were the third sub-sec- 
it would bear the num- 
the 
ink, 


and, when a subdivision ts made let the book 


tion of English history, 
ber 9423. method 
difficulty is to write the book-numbers in 


A second of meeting 


number accompany the book to its new sub 


section, filling in the occurring vacan ies with 

new books. 
Either of 

still 


plans works perfectly in 
book-num 


these 
this subdivision of 


the 


practice, 


bers is one of 


points on which we claim 
no improvement We 


an alphabetical arrangement, in 


on ordinary methods. 


commenced 


which, of course, this diffi ulty would not arise. 


| 
| 
| 
__} 
| 


Because of the greater simplicity, and more be i { Philadelphia would entertain the me 

eause of the greater convenience in ealling tor t sot the ene ince 

and charging books, we afterwards adopted out vith the vita n which each delegate ha t 

present, the common, plan of giving in cae hi eived personally 

class consecutive numbers to the books re- (ln motion, the ¢ ference then adjourne to 

ceived have thought that the system ot mneet again at the ca the { office 

Schwartz might be used to advantage in out 

book numbers, but have never given it actual During: the att t the 

trial The use of the book number admits ol jlelegates accepted the invitation to visit the 

shelf lists in book form, and the annual exam magnificent Masonic Temple where the libra 

ination and daily rculation can be managed TH", Mr. Mever, showed them every attention 

more easily than where the alphabetical a In the ¢ brarians, with other Tit 

rangement is adopted. Stull the rapidity with nt! ind ladies of Philadel pl 

which Mr. Yates* handles his alphabetically ar- ceived the visiting de ates atthe n { the 

anged books must convince us all that some Historical Societ Thi en was spent in 

of the objections to that arrangement are more formal an 

imayinary than rea elegant collation was served. At 1 thus ended, 
with pleasant words and 1 ee the Cen 

The Secretary reque sted those desing lo be tennial or Li VRIAD 
come members of the new library organization 
to sign the articles of association which were on REGISTER 
the table. He also requested all those who had John Ashhurst, [r., College of Physicians Phil 


copies of the Government Report to sign a re- ; 
adel phia 


ceipt for the copy taken The fact that the 


twenty-five copies of Mr. Cutter’s rules (which Trinity Coll Hartford. Ct 
rinity Colleue irtford 
were on no condition to be taken from the 
Henrv Barnard, Hartford, Ct 
room) had lasted not quite as many minutes) GB 

ames t en t antic 

after being pl iced on the table, was mentione d Lit Phil a 
ADTATY 
as an illustration of Wednesday night's warn- 1M. Bart \ 

mine arfon, ASsistal mian. 
ing to beware of specialists who were prone to can Antiquar » Society Worcester Mass 
carry off the volumes which they most thor , 

: George T. Bispham, Librarian Law Associa 
oughly appreciated Philadel 
on, 
He also specially requested the librarians 

George R. Bliss, Librarian Buc knell Library, 
present to remember practically the collection Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa 
of librarv blanks, catalogues, and other appli R. R. Bowker. Link ary Journal and Publisher 
ances for illustrating in detail the management Weebl 

eekly 
of libraries. All approved highly of the colle S C. Bruce, Mercantile Library, Philadelphia 


tion, but many would neglect to contribute » 
5 7 Wentworth S. Butler, Librarian New York So 
their share It was the property of the Associ 
ld ciety Library. 
ation, and free to every Inemoder tor 
Edward Capen, Librarian Public Library, 

it Haverhill, Mass 
pound to send the requested two copies oft each 

I Henry Chaney, Librarian Public Library, De 


consultation, and every member should teel 


catalogue, ecard, slip, or any appliance ecole, Mich 
used in his library, noting on each its use, cost lr. Apoleon Cheney, Librarian Georgir Library 
any be sugge ac of Central New York, Starkey N.Y 
tual use. As foreign librarians would be spe 
cially invited to anil ute to, and draw Pei F. W. Christern, Bookseller, New York 

. ‘ Emery Cleaves, Lee & Shepard, Boston 
this collection, there would thus be cathered M. B. Coolidge, Mercantile Library Associa 
by the Association a Museum of Comparative . aur 

tion, Portland, Me 

Bibliography and Bibliothecal Appliances Miss F. M. Cushing, formerly Librarian Vassai 


Colle ye 


[he session having extended an hour beyond ~~ Charles A. Cutter, Librarian Boston Athenweun 


the usual time for the noon recess, the president’ Melvil Dewey. Amherst College Library 
announced that there would be no meeting in John Edmands, Librarian Mereantile Libra 
the afternoon, and that in the evening the libra Co.. Philadelphia 


| 
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Frank M. Etting, Chairman Com. on National 
Centennial Commemoration, Philadelphia 
Charles Evans, Librarian Indianapolis Publi: 
Library 

Daniel W. Fink, Librarian State Law Library, 
Providence, R. 1 

Asa I. Fish, President Shakespeare Club of 
Philadelphia. 

W. E. Foster, Turner Library, Randolph, Mass. 

Eliwood Garrett, Historical Society of Delaware. 

Annie R. Godfrey, Librarian Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass 

Samuel S. Green, Librarian Free Public Li 
brary, Worcester, Mass 

William W. Greenough, President of Trustees 
Boston Public Library 

Reuben A. Guild, Librarian Brown University, 
Providence, R. I 

Charles H. Hart, Chairman Committee on Li- 
brary of the Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
cieties of Philadelphia, and also of the So ial 
Art Club 

Chester D. Hartranft, Theological Seminary, 
New Brunswick, N. ] 

E. Hiltebrand, Librarian Franklin Institute Li 
brary 

D. S. Holman, Actuary Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia 

Henry A. Homes, Librarian New York State 
Library 

R. C. Ingraham, Librarian New Bedford Pub 
lie Library 

Wm. Ives, Librarian Young Men’s Association, 
Buttalo. 

Frederick Jackson, Superintendent Newton 
Free Library 

Horatio Gates Jones, American Baptist His- 
torical Society, Roxborough, Philadel phia 

L. E. Jones, Manager American Catalogue, 
New York. 
John Jordan, Jr., Chairman ot Committee on 
Library, Historical Society, Pennsylvania. 
Silas Ketchum, President New Hampshire An 
tiquarian Society, Contoocook, N. H 

Danie! P. Kidder, Librarian Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. | 

Wm. Kite, Librarian Friends’ Free Library 
Germantown, Philadelphia 

|. BK. Knight, Franklin Institute Library, Phila 
delphia 

John W. M. Lee, Librarian Mercantile Li 
brarv, Baltimore, Md 

John T. Liggitt, Chairman Committee Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich 

Alexander Loos, Librarian German Society 


Pennsvivania 


1A A’ \ i/ 


James M. Macrum, Librarian Mercantile Li 
brary, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thos. Marshall, Young Men's Christian Asso 
ciation, Philadelphia 

Hi. Louise Matthews, Lynn, Mass. 

Fanny G. McCulloch, Birchard Library, Fre 
mont, O 

Maggie G. MeCulloch, Assistant Librarian 
Birchard Library, Fremont, O. 

Mary B. Merriam, Cataloguer, Canton, Mass 

Charles E. Meyer, Librarian Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania, F. & A. M., Philadelphia 

©. H. Miller, Librarian State Library, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Oran W. Morris, Librarian Cooper Union Li 
brary, New York. 

T. C. Murray, Assistant Librarian Johns Hoy 
kins University 

Edward J]. Nolan, Librarian Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, Philadelphia 

]. E. Nourse, Professor, U. S. N., Librarian 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington. 

Edward A. Noyes, Librarian Portland Public 
Library. 

S. B. Noves, Librarian Brooklyn Mercantile 
Library 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Olmsted, Librarian Wads 
worth Library, Geneseo, N. Y. 

W.T. Peoples, Librarian Mercantile Library 
New York. 

r. M. Perot, Philadelphia Mercantile Library 

Reuben B. Pool, Librarian Young Men's 
Christian Association, New York 

William F. Poole, Librarian Chicago Public 
Library. 

George May Powell, Sec. American Forest 
Council. 

Pennock Pusey, Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul. 

Daniel Read, LL.D., Late President Univer- 
sity of Missouri 

S. Louise Rich, Librarian Library Association, 
Hastings, Minn 

Jonathan Richards, Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia 

Benjamin H. Rhoades, Librarian Redwood Li- 
brary, Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. F. W. Robinson, Librarian Otis Library, 
Norwich, Ct 

Otis H. Robinson, Librarian University of 
Rochester. 

Thomas P. W. Rogers, Librarian Fletcher Li 
brary, Burlington, Vt 

|. G. Rosengarten, Philadelphia 

William L. Rowland, Librarian Public Library, 
Rockford, 


4 
di 
j 
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Elizabeth E. Rule, Lyat Mass ohn William Wallace, President Pent Hy 


Tacob Schwartz, Librarian Apprentices Libis torical Society 
rv, New York Jose R. Walter, Wilma Institute, De 
Lloyd P. Smith, Librarian Library Company ware Tnstitute of Me i Arts, a i 
il S of Delaware 


Philadelphia 
\. R. Spofford Librarian of Congress 


Helen Stevens, Librarian Sawyer Free Library Pov end Ward 


Mass Hienry Ware, Keeper Bates Hall, Boston Put 


lames W. Ward. Grosvenot Library, Buttal 


Sec. Penn. Historical 


Gloucester 
oseph L. Stevens, Superintendent Sawyet Library 


Mass S R Warren. Bureau of Education Washim 


Free Library, Glouceste: 
Miss Lucy Stevens, Toledo Public Library ton 
W. H. B. Thomas, Pamphlet Library, Mount ¢ harles E. West, Brooklwn Heights Seminary 
Holly, N ] bFannic Whitney, 
1. S. Thompson, Swedesboro, N | Concord, Ma 
Arthur W. Tyler, Librarian Johns Hopkins James L. Whitne Assistant Supe 
University, Baltimore Boston Public Librat 
Addison Van Name, Librarian Yale College Justin W 
Library \ 
Samuel Worthington, Friends’ Historical Ass 


Fhomas Vickers, Librarian Public Library, 
Cincinnati, ©. ition 
Frederic Vinton Librarian College of New vanes Yates, Put Librarian, Leeds, England 


Jersey 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


HENRY HOLT & CO, NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD'S ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. MAINE'S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, I vo $ 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. amo 1 MARTINEAU’S (JAMES) ESSA\ 
GOD AND THE BIBLE. 12mo ' MILL'S THREE ESSAYS ON RELIGION 
ALBEMARLE’S FIFTY YEARS OF MY LIFI AU TORLOGRAPHY. 44 
Large t2mo DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS ‘ 
AMATEUR SERIES. 
1. MOSCHELES’ RECENT MUSIC AND MUSI REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
CIANS 
CHORLEY’S RECENT ART AND SOCIETY, SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOS 
WAGNER'S ART-LIFE AND THEORIES 2 \ 
AUSTIN'S LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE ON LIBERTY. THE SUBJECTION Ot 
Abridged, 8vo » WOMEN 
BRINTON’S MYTHS OF ‘THE NEW WORLD POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 
Large temo 1 vol 
THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. POLITICAL ECONOMY 


MILION ANTHOLOGY, TH 


CARLYLE ANTHOLOGY, THEI rome 
PACKARD’S GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF IN 


CONDENSED CLASSICS, per SECTS. Fifth Edit 
LIFE HISTORIES OF ANIMALS, INCLUD 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By ING MAN. !ustrat 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL By Borw STAHR’s LIFE OF LESSING 
¢ ROB ROY. By Scort SUMNER'S AMERICAN CURRENCY Lat 
CONWAY'S THE SACRED ANTHOLOGY. 
DEUTSCH’S LITERARY REMAINS. &y 4 PAINE'S PTALY (ROME AND NAPLE 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. Large ram ITALY (FLORENCE AND VENICI 
GAUTIER’S A WINTER IN RUSSIA. 12am NOTES ON ENGLAND With Portrait 
CONSTANTINOPLE. om POUR THROUGH THE PYRENEI 
GREG'S ENIGMAS OF tem > NOTES ON PARIS 
AND SOCTAI JUDG ENGLISH LITERATUR} vol 
ON INTELLIGENCE 
JONES’, C. H., AFRICA. Map and Illustrations. » | 
LECTURES ON Sevrtes 
Morocco | 
| Cont g The Philoso; f Art; The Ideal in Art 
- ABRIDGMENT OF THE DEBATES 
CONGRESS, 1874-7 | LECTURES ON ARI Series 
KOEHLER’S PRACTICAL BOTANY. Illustrate j Contauing The Phil Artin Italy; Nether 
Large rzmo. | ‘ 
THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. ANCIENT REGIME 
Now comprising 82 volumes, 16mo Flexible cloth | Uniforms Library Edit Large remo, green 
per vol ’ | oth, $ per vol e; ha f, Fo per vol tree 
Catalogues on appication lf, $6 per v 
LIBRARY OF FOREIGN POETRY. ENGLISH LITERATURE CONDENSED 
1, HERZ’S KING RENE’S DAUGHTER : BY FISKE. One vol., large ren 
a. TEGNER’S FRITHIOF'’S SAGA A TOUR THROUGH THE PYRENEE 
LESSING'’S NATHAN THE WIst | With Wustrat by I) 
4. SELECTIONS FROM THE KALEVALA 
s. HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS PRIMILIVE CULTURE vol 
6 GOETHE'S POEMS AND BALLADS | BARLY HISTORY OF MAN 
KINI? 
7, LOCKHART'’S SPANISH BALLAD» 12 
WALKE! WAGES QUESTION vo 
MAINE'S ANCIENT LAW vo | 
WRIGHI (CHAUNCEY) PHILOSOPHICAL 
EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITL 
Series of ima win sa i , a or 
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INVALUABLE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


STATE OF MISSOURL 


ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME OF NEARLY 800 PAGES, WITH OVER Ioo SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 


BEING 4 


COMPLETE CIi11, POLITICAL, AND MILITARY 


HISTORY OF THIS GREAT COMMONWEALTH 


FROM EARLIEST EN?PLORATION TO THE PRESENT 
EMBRACING 


ITS EARLY DISCOVERY, MISSIONARY ADVENTURES AND FUR-TRADING EXPEDITIONS; ORGAN 
IZATION OF THE TERRITORIAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS; HISTORY OF THE GOVERNORS 
AND OTHER PROMINENT CITIZENS A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE AT LARGE, 
AND BY COUNTIES, SHOWING TTS TOPOGRAPHY, GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS, MINER 
ALOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL WEALTH, COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES, MANUFAC 
PURING INTERESTS, EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, AND THE MOST IMPORTANI 
STATISTICS OF EVERY PART OF THE STATI POGETHER WITH AN INTER 
ESTING HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE CITTES, TOWNS, AND VII 
LAGES, THEIR LOCATION, HEALTH, PROGRESS, AND ADVAN TAGES— 


HE WHOLE FORM 


Al Complete Tincvelopedia of the State. 


WALTER B. DAVIS and DANIEL S. DURRIE, AM. 


Prick, $5. To Likkartes, $3 


From the St. Louis Times.| 
* Various works of greater or less similiarity to this have been published from time to time, and works of ur questioned ¥ alue 
to the classes for whose benetit they were specially « piled, but none has yet been produced of such a comprehensive chara 


ter as to give it place among the historical literature of the day. A history which goes back to the earliest period, when the 
territory was first discovered and oper 1 to the enterprise of the white settler which treats even of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
following the various changes of proprietorship and gov nent down to the present time, also recording important events, with 
a well digested account of the different administrations —such a work has long been needed but never until now accomplished.” 
fron Republican 

A new Hiustrated History of Missouri, by Walter B. Davis, assisted by Daniel S. Durrie, A.M_, begins with the firs 
settlement of the State and comes down to the present me, embracing the early explorations, the wars with the Indians, mission 
ary enterprises fur-trading expeditions, t geth r with an nt the progress an id velopme the State since 
its organizatl us a territory The war history of the State will form a most interesting and valuable addition to the records of 
the country A very attractive feature of the work is the portraits and biographical sketches of many eminent citizens of the 
State The whole makes a book of about 800 pages, and forms the most complete history of the State ever published.” 


From the 
It is complete in one large octavo volume 
of nearly 800 pages, includieg ill, authentic, and interesting history of Missourt, 
from De Soto (1541) down to the present time, giving an accour f the Mississippi Valley, French and Spanish 
fer of the territory to the United States Kesides, it presents a complete history of the State and territory, 

h county, and short biographies of the 


} 


“ This promises to be the finest work on Missouri that 


wg roo fine full page il strat 


occupation, and trans 
together with a summary of the administra 
most distinguished public men of the State, be th past and present.”’ 


tions of each of the governors, a sketch of ea 


A. J. HALL & COMPANY, 
1oto Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., CINCINNATI. 


PURLISHED, 
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FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES 


W 


VALUABLE STAN DA RD WORKS. 


“A whole Library tun o elumes- 


A set of BR mprising tt ream of lish Literature, from the t f Dr. J 
THE ELDER DISRAELI?S WORKS. 

ed Hos. B OD Premier of England Ven Tyee ro Pat 
rH} RIOSTITTES OF LITERATURI vols 
AMENITIES OF LIT? RATURI 
THE CALAMETIES OF THORS 

THE LITERARY HAR TER, 1 vo 
Any w tel r the entire set vols, i x th, $1 half calf, $ 
HALLAW’S COMPLETE iWORKS. 
RECTHI HANDSOMEST EDITIONS 1 KOWN COME 
THE MIDDLE AGES \ View of the State of Europe durn:ng the Middle A vol $ 
INPRODECTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE 
MONAT HISTORY ENG I AND 
$ 
MAY S CONS rir TIONAL HISTORY OF ENG LAND vols., cloth, 
May tinuation of Hallas 
PROTESSOR WILSON’S WORAS., 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN Ry Professor Wits LockuartT, Howe M with Net 
Ite. Suenton Mackes With Portroits \ Hand me Library baits t iW 
Daught ) row vo ; alf Sor 
S LAMB'S WORKS. 
\ very choice edition Fdited by r UHomas N Tatrourt With Mem 1 Steel Portra . crow ; 
RURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. What it i th all the K Causes, Sympt Is tics, 2 

ever res of at. In Three Partit sith their several Sections, Member M 

cally, Historneally, and taj Hy Ww a Sat t 

I> urse A new rrected he ¥ translations of t nu rou ‘ xtract 

Minor. * A very choice edit f quaint Burton.” ve wn 8 $ half calf, $ 

DI WIM. S IWORAS 
4 Lat I | 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS, ff the earliest period down to modern tin By Hh v Mitaras 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. the birth of 4 t to the abolition of Paya the Roman | 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY wding that of the Poy to the Pontificate of N 

fe) mplete Work Uniform set 14 vols., cloth, m case, $o4 half $45 
STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALI ~TINE, ect with their histor Pent W 

Colored M i alf, $4 
Wi AND) WHS SVDNEA » ect Writ f l 

St P t Me Notes by A. + +, 

BON GAULLIEK'S BOOK OF BALLADS By W. AyrTot and “Th M \ 

bur > 
LAYS of ra SCOTTISH CAVALIERS Ry BF. Avroun. $1 fealf, $ 
PR POEMS iw M sorth Praed.) With Memow by Kev. I 

CONINGTON Enewd of Ving Ira thon, rendered into Engli Octosy Ver 
Professor of Lat n the Crown extra th, it, Ba 

Authors, and Aud Ky Dr. Dorax, FSA crown th, $ 
INGOLD: bY LEGENDS OF AND MARVEL are I 

Richard Harris Barham) With iM ir of the Aut! wt page Dlustrat ty ‘ | 

crow vo, Extra ilf calf, 
INGOLDSBY. Globe Edun (Complete in a vol., thick rimo, & trati extra th, bes ¢ 


Fer Sale at the principal Bookstore ently Matlor EFapre receipt 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St. New York. 


Many other choice Works, stable ies, be found oF ur Catalogue, sent free to any addre por te 


Vout. L, Nos, 2-3 20 


| — 
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A RARE CHANCE FOR LIBRARIES. 


BOOKS FROM A PRIVATE LIBRARY. 


GERMAN BOOKS 
(Most of them in best condition, bound in hf. mor.) 


Archiv f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen u. Literaturen 


V. 1-44 bd.; v. 45-54, pap $ 
Grimm's Deutsches Worterbuch. V. 1-3, bd. ; v. ¢ and 

ts Nos., pap $25 
Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, 1., 1. 8°, pap $s 
Wiegand’s Conversations Lexicon. 15 vols., bd $s. 
Die Gegenwart. V. :-12 #10 
Das Ausland, 1855-1840. 6¥ $ 
Kirchmann's Philosophische Bibliothek. Nos. 1-96, bd. in 

16 v.; Nos. g7-224, pap ‘ $35. 
Lessing's Schriften (Lachmann). 13 v.,8°, bd $18 
Shakespeare's Werke (Schlegel u. Tieck). 12 v., $4. 
Auerbach's Schriften. 25 v. bd. in 14 v Sa: 
Freytag’s Bilder a. d. deutschen Vergangenheit. 4 v., bd.$4 
Grimm's Unuberwindliche Machte. 3 v., bd... 
Gutzkow's Hohenschwangau, 5 v. bd. in 3 $4.50 
Becker, Des Rabbi Vermachtniss. 3 v., bd $; 
Heine's Werke (Phila.). 6 ¥v., mor 
Freiligrath's Werke. € v., cl $; 
Steffens, Was ich erlebte. 10 v., bd $< 
Goethe's Aus meinem Leben. 2 v., bd $e 
Ocersted’s Werke, German by Kannegiesser 3 v., bd. $2.25 
Der Salon. 5 v., cl.; 11 pap $15 
Maximilian’s Aus meinem Leben. 7 v. bd. in 3 $4.5 
Boerne’s Schriften. 12 v. bd. in 6 $10 


Schlosser’s Weltgeschichte. 19 v. bd. ing 

Luetzow's Zeitschrift f. bildende Kunst. 4 v. bd. ; 6 pap. 
$25 

Becker's Kunst u. Kuenstler d. 16., 17., u. 18. Jahrh. 3 v., 


bd 


Mueller’s Kunstler Lexikon 3 v. bd. in2 
Luebke’s Kunsthistorische Studien. Bd $1.50. 
Der Feldzug von 1866 in Deutschland. Bd $2.50 
Humboldt’s Kosmos 3¥., bd $s. 
Cotta’s Briefe ub. d. Kosmos. 3 v., bd . $s 
Wilhelm v. Humboldt’s Werke. 6 v., bd $6 


Zumpt, Das Criminal Recht d. Roem. Republik. 2 v., bd. 


Holtzendorff's Encyclopedie der Reichspolitik, 1872 


Pap $1.50. 

— Do. der Rechtswissenschaft. Parts 1 and 2, pap $3. 
Baron's Pandekten, 1871. 6 Nos., pap 
Virchow und Holtzendorff’s Sammlung v. Vortragen, 1866- 
1575.. $12.50 
Strauss’ Leben Jesu. 2 v., bd. .... $2.50 
Christliche Glaubenslehre. 2 v., bd $2.50. 

— Voltaire. Bd $1.<0. 
Von Littrow’s Wunder des Himmels. Bd $1.50 
Paalzow's Romane. 4 v., bd. $s. 
Marlitt’s Goldelse. Bd $1.50. 
Rudorff’s Roem. Rechtsgeschichte. 2 v., bd . «$2.50 
Kl pstoc k's Werke 6 v., bd 
Schiller's Werke (Phila.). 2 v., bd $2 
Goethe's Werke (Phila.). 6 v., bd 
Pauli's Englische Geschichte Bd 
Don Quixote, Deutsch v. Tieck, ill. von Doré.  2v., 4°. .$¢. 
Stieler’'s Hand Atlas (84 maps), 1867. Fol $7.50 


Address 


Gunther's Bibliothek deutscher Original Romane (:870- 
1575). V.. pap.... $20 
Pecht’s Lessing Gallery. Bd $4 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


(Second-hand, but generally in good condition ; in cloth 
unless otherwise stated) 


Dickens’ Works, //eusehold ed. 53 vols., $20 
Irving's Goldsmith. 16° $:. 
Jarvis’ Don Quixote. London, 12°, hf. ef. 3.1.50 
Shakespeare's Works. Glasgow, 6 v., 16 $4 
Grimm's Life of Michael Angelo. 2 v., 8 $; 
Benton's Abridgment of Debates of Congress, from 1789 to 
1856. 16 v., 8°, hf. cf. ($96) Sao 
Memoirs of Gen. W. T. Sherman. 2 v., 8° oe 
Hazen’s School and Army in Germany and France $1.50 
Appleton’s Cyclopadia. 1858-1863. 19 v., shp 
Lockhart's Life of Scott 52 
Cox's Eight Years in Congress $1.50 
Schiller’s Poems and Ballads, transl. by Bulwer. 16°. . 75« 
Putnam's Magazine. 1869-69. 4 v., 8°, hf. cf $4 
| Webster's Speeches. 3 v. 8°... ; $e 
Jackson's (Andrew) Life and Speeches 
Everett's Orations and Speeches. 3 v Pee 3 
Chittenden’s Debates and Proceedings of Peace Conven- 
tion, 1861 $2. 
Cleveland's Stephens (Alex. H.) in Public and Private.$1.50. 
Phillips’ Speeches and Lectures..... $: 


Queen Victoria’s Memoirs of the Prince Consort. 12°. 75 « 


Fiint’s Mexico and Maximilian 
Memoir and Letters of Malibran. 2 v., London $1.50. 
Bohn's Classical Library :—Cyclopaedia of Polit. Knowl- 
edge, 4 v.—Schlegel’s Philos. of Hist. and #sthetic, etc., 
Works, 2 v.—Cicero on Oratory, etc., and Nature of the 
Gods, etc., 2 v.—Herodotus, 1 4,—Stuart’s Antiquities of 


Athens, 1 v. Per vol 
Wallace's Mozart's Letters. 2 v., 12° $1.50 
Adolphus’ Hist. of England. 3 v., London, shp $1.50 
Macaulay's History of England. 4 vols. ins $125 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition. London, hf. bd. $1.50. 
Rush's London. Hf. bd soc 
L. Goldsmith's Secret History of Napoleon's Cabinet. 

London er $r. 
Sanford's Penal Codes... «598 
Carlyle’s History of French Revolution. 3 vols .... $1.50 
Ik Marvel's Fresh Gleanings.. 
Father Hyacinthe’s Discourses and Life 
Walker's “ Hit”. .§0 


Mackintosh’s Hist. of Eng. Revolution. London, 4°, hf. - 
1. 


| Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Mor .......... «..$s. 


Duyckinck’s National Portrait Gallery. 2 v., 4°, mor.$7.50 
Cabala’s Letters of State. London, 1691 (rare), fol., leath. 
$s. 


Brady's Continuation of the History of England. 1700 


Congressional Globe, 1860-61, 1863-67. 12 Vv 
| 8th and gth Census. 3 vols ‘ _ 


| Report of the U. 5S. Commissioners of the Paris Exhib 


g° $6. 


PRIVATE LIBRARY, 
P. O. Box 4295, New York, 


3 
rod 
| . 
& 
: 
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BOOKS FOR ALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Lockwood. Brooks & Co. 


BOSTON. 


FARM-YARD CLUB OF JOTHAM. By 
GEORGE B. LORING. 8vo, toned paper. Clot! 
Seventy illustrations by well-known artists, $3.50 


[ This book not only covers the latest Scientific Ag 


riculture, in all its branches, but delineates the be 

form of New England life in a most pleasing style.] 

THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. By Mr 
l.. B. MONROE. 16mo, cloth, unique, ilh ated 
50 

THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. By Rev 


M. J. SAVAGE. 2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

LIGHT ON THE CLOUD; or, Hints of Comfort 
for Hours of Sorrow gilt, $1.25 

ANCIENT HISTORY. By Jonn Lorp, LL.D 
New and revised edition, r2mo, cloth, $2 

SERMONS ON THE IWTERNATIONAL S.S 
LESSONS FOR By the Monday Club 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50 

FIFTY YEARS WITH THE 
SCHOOLS By AsA BULLARD 

12mo, cloth, $1.75 


18mo, cloth 


1877 


SABBATH 
With 


Rev 


steel portrait of the author 

STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD By a Grad- 
uate. tamo, cloth, $1.75 

IN THE SKY GARDEN 3y Lizzie W. CHAMP 
NEY. Illustrations by J. Wells Champney. Small 
4to, cloth, $2. 

LONG AGO. A Year of Child Life By ELits 
GRAY Illustrated from designs by Susan Halk 


16m, clot! 


Ellen D. Hale, and Julia P, Dabney 
$1 50. 


SILHOUETTES AND SONGS. | Ilustrations by 


Helen Maria Hinds. Poetry by WHiITTieR, Low 
ELL, Ho_mMes, CELIA THAXTER, and others 
New edition. Oblong gto, cloth, $3 
APPLES OF GOLD Bound Volume for 1876 
Small gto, illustrated, bds., chromo cover $1 
THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. By Rev. SAMUEI 
CUTLER. 24mo, cloth. (Ready in December.) 


LIBRARY 


| Catal 


JOURNATL 15! 


B. WesTERMANN & Co., 


Gerwan BooksELLERS 


European Literature, 


No. 524 Broapway, New York. 


\ full line of femant rrramced Cata ies of 


barge 


stock of 


BO AS 


FOREIGN 


supplie lon ap} lication, also their 


LITERARY BULLETIN of new German Pul 
lications, 

Lonpon Book-L ist, with a list of the more 
prominent American Publications 

SULLETIN DE LA LInkAIRII ANG AISE, 


List or ForkiGn Liter aAturt 
lica 


(containing the noteworthy pu! tions of all 


European countries), all published monthly 
A new edition of their very complete 
of German, French, Eenelish, and 


American Pertodicals, 


| enlarged and brought up to date, with many cor 


*.* At all Bookstores, or sent by mail on receipt of 


price by the Publishers 
We supply public libraries at lowest rates, and solicit 
correspondence. Information furnished promptly 


for circular of our Portable Book-Case 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO)., 


Send | 


rections and additions, just ready 


with the 


PERIODICALS furnished at lk 


prices 
pri 


utmost dispatch, from any part of Europe 


LIBRARIES supplied with Foreign Books 
at greatly reduced rates, Free or Dury, t 
which branch of their business special at 
tention is paid, with the benefit of ne arly 


thirty years’ experience 


{ catalogues of 


hed 


Sx arce books pros ured, an 


ond-hand books and book-sales abroad furni 


on application 


Regular weekly importations from Germany 


381 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. | England, and France 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
— = 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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PERFORATED PRICE. 
Perforated, 

: Like 


LIBRARY NUMBERS. 


Postage Stampe. 

SELF-SEALING. | 
‘Large Letters, | 
| Alphabet 0 cts. 
The Neummers size are printed in black, on tinted 


paper, for post-office boxes, school-desks, hat-hooks, library ! Per 100, 10 eta. 


shelves, and books. Furnished face-zummed for glass. 


Size ** 252," tor books, shelves, reports, paper patterns, ‘ Buns to 1.000, 
and esper ially for the use of auctioneers. ‘ Tinted paper, | 

Sive » printed in blue ink shite naner: ' 

Size “5825” are printed in blue ink on white paper; | Per 100, 20 cts. 
are used for numbering Natural History Specimens, Checks, 
Books, paging files of Letters, Newspapers or any other a ; | Buns to 2,000, 


papers, also Blank-Books, Scrap-Books, and Stamp Collec- ' 952 | Tinted paper | 
tions | | Per 100, 20 eta. | 


The Letters size “A” are printed in black, on tinted | | 
‘Buns to 10,000, 


paper, and are used for Lecture-Room Chairs, etc. The 5825 Waite Suge, | 


size “ B” are printed in black, on white paper, and are used 


for indexing books, and for pigeon-holes, statements, etc. 
We have in stock, letters and numbers larger than here shown, and we furnish any quantity 
of aletter or number. If you want any thing special, send for estimate and samples. Discount 


to the trade. Address, 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 
191 Fulton Street, New York. 


Something New in Library Economy. 


THE AMHERST COLLEGE CLASSIFICATION AND SuBJECT INDEX, with its various applications to the 
wants of a library, has been pronounced an important discovery by several of our most prominent librarians 
The college printed what it supposed to be a large enough edition for its own use and for those who were 
specially interested. But this edition was very soon exhausted, leaving only sufficient copies for use in the 
building ; so it has been impossibie for many interested to secure the book. In view of this unexpected inter- 
est in the work, and on the recommendation of several persons interested in public and private libraries, we 
have just printed an edition, which we now offer for sale. It is claimed that the system Is the first satisfactory 
plan of uniting the advantages of the dictionary and « lassified catalogues 

Some eminent authorities, after further examination, have gone so far as to say that the plan is of greater 
value than the card catalogue system which has come into so general use in the last quarter of a century 

Others say that it will surely supersede the methods in common use, because the same results may be 
secured more easily and at greatly reduced expense 

Ihe scheme claims to be the best yet devised for cataloguing, classifying. indexing, or arranging on the 
shelves. It applies equally well to pamphlets or books, to public or private libraries, to sale or duplicate col 
lections, and may be used for any one or for all the purposes named. 

It has also been highly approved by those who have used it to take the place of the ordinary note-book, or 
Index Rerum, and also in place of the common scrap-book. For all these purposes the scheme has obvious 
advantages 

\ description of the plan may be found in the first twenty-five pages of Chapter XXXVIII., of the re- 
cently published Government Report on Public Libraries. Much favorable mention of the plan will also be 
found in the official proceedings of the late National Conference of Librarians 

All who have expressed any opinion agree that every person interested in library management should at 
least give the matter a thorough examination. In view of these facts, the publishers feel that they will be 
supported in putting an edition on the market 

The book will be sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of the price, $1. It is furnished in cloth 
boards, in flexible cloth, in paper boards and in paper. A part of the edition contains additional explanations, 
and if the binding is not specified it will be understood that this is preferred 


GINN & HEATH, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


| | 
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GINN & HEATH, PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN SERIES HUDSON'S LIFE, ART, ANID CHARACTHE 
HAKESPEVEI an 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, H t ‘ 
toncal and Critical with a Appendix t Poe I) \ 

Metres ty ARNOLI MWA, ty { M 

College, Oxford Rev i with Crtical t 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THI 


HUDSON'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY 
ANGLOOSANON LANGUAGE int 


mentary (jramma N 
and a Voca ( NTER Ht ARAI PLA‘ oy HAK 
CRAIK’S ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE Rovere 1 


ENGLISH OF THE CENTURY. Mlastrated 

by Notes,Gr at and Etymolo (ha t I t “ - 

Prologue and Kaigh lal CARPENTE! N by MW 

ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR WD Gl K ENGLISH LENI 

Warrney, Vale Colleg 

FITZ’S TERRESTRIAL GLOBI Mounted aud 
t ly new method 15.00) MADVIG GRAMMAI 


y an entire! 


per | 
Operated t 


GOODWIN’S, WHITE'S, LEIGHTON WHI MASON MUSIC CHAI 
rON’S, AND ALLEN’S GREEK SERIES 
CM 


HALSEV’S GENEALOGICAL 


AND CHRON® 
LOGICAL CHART of the Rulers of England, Scot 


OUTLINES OF THE ART OF ENPRI 
Wot 


land, France, Germany, and Spa ByC. 5s. H 4 By J 
HARVARD EXAMINATION PAPERS New Fd SFARLES OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY by 
tron Including years of \ Harv 
1 ‘ 
HUDSON'S TEXT-BOOKS OF POETRY AND 
PROSH From Wordsworth, Colend Burns, Beat WHITE'S TUNIOR STUDENT LATIN-EN 
tie, Goldsmith, Thomsen, Burke, W t 1 Ba GbListi LENI iN 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, DEVOTED EXCLLI / 17 URI 


BEGAN 1 Seventu ME IN JUNE, 1 
The favor which has been bestowed upon it is fairly indicated Ly the lett nted t ‘ Its a to give a compre 
ssive view of current literature, through careful analyt review frest teresting: literar ence 
ins extended reviews of important new briefer tice t ry News, Not ‘ 
nthly hst of New Publications 
\ M 


KER, Futter of the Literary World 


ve been a tar ater of t I Ww 
in the rchase of new bo I hav are f t 
but etofore u ipied place u | erat the 
‘ Ww 
Mr. S. R. of the rary Wer k 
Dear Sin: Allow me to he since ty L ite ere 
suff t hight to make t te la to say ro. t 
pr ising tha t else of the kind w I y ppeared Ve \ 
S. R. Crockt Esq 
Dear St It ws but lately, I ar ryt y, that I have ad ‘ e acg ew Lat y Wer t 
I have found so n h satusfact the € f e late numbers that I ear exy git bor those ow 
to keep posted: irrent literature, without te tune, know ror f 
their object than the r ling of your paper \ truly re , 
M 4 
R. Crockes Please send us regularly, every month pie yw t t 
Unsolicited testimony as to the value of the Literary W ! the 
laration of Messrs. J. M. Cooper & Co, of Savannah, Georgia, w hav e er of the 
paper among their customers, f early three yea 1 ha t e 
have ever employed 
Phe subscription price of the Lirrrary Wor per year 


S. R. CROCKER, 29g STREET, Boston, Mo 


P Box 1208 
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JUST READY \\ “HI | 
W. CHRISTERN, 
mewn No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
New York, 
Clearance Catalog tte ox tance oF 
“OREIGN BOOKS 
‘ 
| | FOREIGN BOOKS, 
2 he DING FULL LINE OF 
5000 Choice Books, | 
SCHOOL AND TEXT BOOKS, especially for the study of 
a FOREIGN LANGUAGES, and receives IMPORTA 
\T 30 TO 50 PER CENT LIONS TO ORDER, and NEW PUBLICATIONS every 
week, by steamers from France and Germany Particular at 
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HOW TO START LIBRARIES IN SMALL TOWNS 
BY A. M. PENDLETON 


HE first need is money. If you, who 

desire to have a library in your town, 
know some former resident who has grown 
rich elsewhere, and, for old memories’ sake, 
will give ten thousand dollars at your sug- 
gestion, the process is very simple. But as 
few such persons are to be found, and are 
never found when looked for, you will have 


Hap- 


pily the large sums which few can give can 


to get your funds in another way. 


be obtained by the aggregation of a mul- 
titude of little ones. 
work and have the faith in your work that 


If you are willing to 


removes mountains, money to any reason- 
able extent will shape itself to your hand. 
Suppose your town has a population of 
two thousand scattered over an area of five 
miles square. You want two thousand dol 
lars, or one dollar a head, to begin with. You 
want a sum of considerable size, because it 
will pay best to have a good and well-ap- 
pointed library, rather than a meagre and 
inconspicuous one, ‘Take the check-list of 
voters, and make besides two similar ones; 
the first, of all the old maids (that lightly 
spoken of but most useful class), widows, 
and married women who have any means ot 
their own; and the second, of young per- 
L., Nos. 4 


sons of both sexes from sixteen to twenty- 
one years old. Now take into your coun 
sel two or three persons who know the 
community well, and who are imbued with 
your purpose and plans, and on these lists 
mark against each name a figure which 
would be his fair proportion of two thousand 
dollars towards your project. This done, 
revise your lists somewhat on the plan with 
which Aaron Burr is said to have managed 
the politics of New York, which was to 
make rich, lazy men give money; rich, 
mean men give labor; poor men time and 
interest; young men enthusiasin; and so 
every one of the thing he could spare most 
of. 


who is first to lead off in every good cause, 


Your generous, public-spirited man, 


and always ready to bring up the rear, mark 
up from five to twenty times his proportion. 
Mark to 
Your mean man, who thinks it clear gain 


him according his generosity. 
to do as little as he can for any good thing, 
and so cheats himself, mark down to his 
own estimate of himself. Give the young 
a fair chance to show the spirit ot helpful 
ness in them; and don’t forget that where 
work and money are needed it is a good 
point to enlist all the women. 


21 


= 
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Next prepare your subscription-book 
with separate pages, marked $100, $50, $25, 
and so down to $1 or 50 cents. 

The work thus mapped out, your travels 
—travails, perhaps, I might with truth have 
written it—may here begin. Go to each 
person, either yourself or one of your as- 
sociates, and ask him to give the sum you 
have assessed him. You need not tell him 
of this fact—perhaps it would offend him 
if you did. But if you ask him to give 
ten dollars or any other definite sum, he 
will be more likely to do it than if you ask 
him to subscribe a figure of his own choos- 
ing. Definiteness and directness are the 
main elements of success in raising money. 
In the briefest and most business-like way 
possible, say to him, “ We have determined 
to have a public library in this place, a 
project which must commend itself to your 
judgment as sound, and we mean to have 
a well-appointed and generous one: will 
you give ten or fifty dollars towards the 
necessary start?” If your time fail you 
before the entire town is canvassed, send 
to each unvisited subject of your assess- 
ments a circular, asking him to give a 
definite sum towards your enterprise. 


THE USE OF 


BY CHARLES 


R. JOHN FISKE has just printed for 
his assistants in Harvard College Li- 
brary some well-devised rules on a subject 
the use of capitals—not in itself of great 
importance, and yet of considerable interest 
to the cataloguer, because these trouble- 
some majuscules obtrude themselves upon 
his attention, and puzzle him with their 
claims in almost every title he writes. 
In books, capitals ought to be used only 
when they assist in the comprehension of 


Of course, you will not find every person 
ready to put his pocket-book into your 
hand on demand. Many will meet you 
with the honest objection of their poverty. 
They cannot afford it. Say to such, in re- 
ply, that this, so far from being a valid rea- 
son for not giving, is, of all reasons, the one 
why they should give. Your rich neighbor 
can supply his children with the best books. 
You cannot yours; but your children need 
them more than do his. And if you will put 
your five dollars with that of your poor 
neighbor, and his with another's, till the 
desired sum is raised, it becomes perfectly 
practicable for your children to have the 
cream of the best books, and be as well off 
as your more favored rich neighbors, Your 
contribution, which is a real sacrifice, the 
outcome of your poverty, becomes thus 
not a gift, but an investment which will 
yield a larger income than you can get in 
almost any other way. 

That any reasonable sum of money can 
be procured in this way, the writer knows by 
experience. He has “been and gone and 
done it;” and, while it is not easy work, it 
is sure to succeed if you are plucky enough 
not to give over after having once begun it. 


CAPITALS. 
A. CUTTER. 


the sense. ‘This they undoubtedly do when 
they begin sentences (increasing the effect 
of the period and the period-space), and toa 
less extent when they begin proper names. 
Probably this latter use could be discon- 
tinued with very little loss of perspicuity— 
that is to say, as soon as we were thoroughly 
accustomed to a text in which capitals were 
employed only at the beginning of sen- 
tences, we should find it very nearly, if not 
quite, as easy to read as our present texts. 


j 

t 
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But the style now in use is thoroughly es- 
tablished; by long habit, we have come to 
depend on capitals to mark proper names, 
and there is no advantage to be gained by 
changing. There are, however, certain 
other uses of capitals which are not equally 
defensible. There is no good whatever in 
capitalizing titles of honor and abbrevia- 
tions, as Earl, King, Dr., Mrs., B.C, A.D. 
When the abbreviation is in one letter, it 
looks much better printed in “small capi 
of 


several letters, there is no more reason for 


tals,” as A.D. 1400; when it consists 
capitalizing it than any other short word. 
There is very little advantage in capitaliz- 
ing titles of honor, as Gen. G. B. McClel 
lan—indeed, it may be said that the name 
following is brought out less clearly by the 
practice; but it is firmly established, and 
not likely to be changed, and there is no 
strong motive for making any change. 

So much for general book-work. In re- 
gard to catalogues, two things may be 
First. That all unnecessary capi- 
In the short sen- 


noted : 
tals are to be avoided. 
tences of a written and the short lines of a 
printed catalogue, a profusion of capitals 
confuses rather than assists the eye; to 
capitalize every noun and adjective is to 
capitalize nearly every word; in trying to 
distinguish too much, we distinguish nothing. 
Secondly. It is not well to introduce, with- 
out strong reason, any very unusual style, 
any thing which will attract the attention of 
the reader and divert his thoughts from the 
sense, because it will, so far as it does this, 
In 
fine writing, this may be occasionally par- 
doned, for the author’s object may be best 
attained by it; but never in cataloguing. 
To adopt a novelty which will perplex or 
shock, for the sake of having one uniform 
rule, and of avoiding the necessity of learn- 


interfere with the use of the catalogue, 


ing and remembering exceptions, is to save 
trouble to the cataloguer at the risk of caus 
ing trouble and offence to the reader, 

The earlier English catalogues, imitating 
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the prevalent fashion in the older English 
books, capitalized * every noun and adjec- 
tive, orelse important nouns and adjectives ; 
and in England nearly all library catalogues 
booksellers’ lists at the 
The Bodleian cata- 


Latin, naturally 


and present day 
continue the practice. 
logue, being written in 
and so does the library 
Maydalene, 


but no others that I have seen. 


avoided capitals ; 
of the College of St. Mary 
Oxford ; 

In this country the Boston Public Library 
confined capitals to names of persons and 
places, and printed such names as whig 
party, congress, academy of arts and sci 
The 


Library of Congress went still further, and, 


ences, jesuit, with small initials, 


like Grimm and a few followers, discarded 


capitals in German nouns. Less unportant 


themselves about 


Harvard 


libraries have ranyed 


equally on the two sides. The 


College catalogue has been hitherto made 


on the old English plan. How great a 


change is now proposed will be seen from 


the following reprint of Mr. Fiske’s Rules. 
I have inserted some remarks in a smaller 


type.t 


RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 


and sections admit 


A. In 


capitals according to the old rules. 


headings 


B. I. In titles, notes, and whatever goes 
on the body of a ecard, capitalize as fol 
lows : 

(i.) The first word of every sentence, of 
every title quoted, and of every alternative 
title introduced by oe. 

N.B. In quoting titles like the Nation, 
the ‘Times, ete., capitalize the word follow 
ing the article and not the article, and do 


this even in defiance of quotation-marks ; 


* T use the word, as we all do, as meaning to 
print with an initial capital, although the dic 
tionaries do not rr ynize thi Saye 

# £5 161, 162 of Part IL. of the Library Re 


port contain rules on capitalization 


= 
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¢. . extracted from “the Times,” extrac ted 
from “the Nation.” This rule allows cap- 
itals to the Bible, the Scriptures, the Book 


of Mormon, etc. 


[It would be better to make the quotation- 
marks conform to the capitalization, and write 
the Times,” the Nation,” not * the Times,” 


‘*the Nation.”| 


(ii.) Names of persons. 

(iii.) Epithets standing as substitutes for 
personal names ; ¢. ¥. the Pretender. 

N.B. The epithets His Majesty, Sa 
Majesté, His Excellency, ete., when not 
followed by the personal name or by the 
titles king, president, etc., are substitutes 
for a personal name, and should be capital- 
ized. But when followed by the personal 
name, or by the title, such epithets should 
always be omitted; ¢. x. “the presence of 
His Majesty at that time,” “ the coronation 
of ... George IIL,” “the favor of ... the 


” 


king.” When these epithets occur with 
superfluous adjectives, the latter should be 
omitted; ¢ g¢. not “His Most Glorious 
Majesty,” but “ His ... Majesty.” 

N.B. The rule allows capitals to Trinity, 
the Deity, the Creator, ete., but do not 
capitalize holy, sacred, divine, etc., except 
in Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit. 


{In such a phrase as ‘‘the doctrine of the 
trinity.” the last word, not being here a substi 


tute for a proper name, need not be capitalized | 


(iv.) Mr., Mrs., Miss, Dr., Sir, Lord, Lady, 
Monsieur, Madame, Mademoiselle, Signor, 
Don, Herr, Frau, used as prefixes to names 
of persons. 

(v.) The Great, the Lion-Hearted, le 
Grand, der Grosse, etc., used as affixes to 
names of persons. 

(vi.) Names of places. 

N.B. Names of places often consist of 
an individual name joined to a generic 
name. In such cases capitalize only the 
former: ¢. c. state of Connecticut, Berkshire 
county, city of Boston, Susquehanna river, 


Catskill mountains, Arctic ocean, south 


Pacific, east Tennessee, tropic of Cancer, 
arctic regions, equator. But there are some 
cases in which the generic name has come 
to be so closely united with the individual 
name that both should be capitalized ; ¢. x. 
Niagara Falls, White Mountains, Mont 
Blanc, Lake Erie, Zuyder Zee, North Caro- 
lina, Lundy's Lane, Van Diemen’s Land, 
North Pole, Bull Run, Fall River, Mound 
City, the steamer “ City of Boston,” ete. 
It is not generally difficult to distinguish 
between these two cases. Ability to use 
the individual name by itself will usually 
afford a safe criterion ; ¢. g. we can say “the 
Catskills,” but not “the Whites.” 


| From * state of Connecticut,” “ city of Bos 
ton,” a cataloguer should leave out the words 
“ state of,” “city of,” as entirely superfluous, 
so that the question of cay} italization need not 
come up. As to the other examples, | do not 
see the use of making any distinction between 
Susquehanna river and Bull Run, between 
Catskill mountains and White Mountains It 
introduces an exception, a necessity for think 
ing and recollecting, and there will certainly 
not be uniformity in practice. Why not take 
the simple rule, ‘‘ In proper names of persons 
and places, capitalize cat h separate word 
not an article or preposition”? Mr. Fiske’s 
criterion is good, but why have any criterion ? 
And it does not apply well to some of the ex- 
amples. In “ the Arctic ocean” and “the 
tropic of Cancer,” one cannot use the in- 
dividual name by itself and say, the Arctic,” 
‘the Cancer ;” and one can say,“ the Equator.” 
The phrases “ south Pacific,” ** east lennessee,” 
hardly belong here. They are not proper geo- 
graphical names; they mean some what inde 
finitely the south part of the Pacific, the east 
part of Tennessee. West Virginia, however, 
being the legal name of a State, must have both 
parts capitalized. And a similar remark can 
be made of two others of the examples. Why 
write Arctic ocean and arctic regions, except 
that one is considered as the accepted name of 
a definite place, the other as a rather vague 


collective appellation ?] 

(vii.) Epithets standing as substitutes for 
names of places; ¢.¢ the South, the Ori 
ent, United Kingdom, ete. 

(viii.) Arbitrary, undescriptive, fanciful, 


\ 
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outlandish, or otherwise purely individual 
epithets occurring in the name of a society, 
corporation, or building; Vulture in- 
surance company, Pi Eta society, Globe 
bank, Star and Garter inn, Adelphi, Star 
chamber, Excelsior mine, court of Oyer 
and Terminer, Chrestomathic day-school, 
Old Bailey. 

N.B. Do not capitalize names of socie- 
ties or collective bodies, except in such 
cases as those just named, but write royal 
society, board of trade, house of represen- 
tatives, first congregational church, Harvard 
college, American academy of arts and 
sciences, state department, 
Oxford, parliament, college of physicians 
and surgeons, etc. 

The rationale of this rule will be seen to 
be that names of coilective bodies, etc., are 
treated as collections or congeries of com- 
mon nouns, and only the séricf/y proper 
nouns or adjectives Which may occur in 
them are capitalized. In general, the most 
distinctive mark of a strictly proper name, 
as “ John” or * Excelsior,” is its undeserip 


tive and arbitrary character. 


{Another exception of doubtful expediency. 


** Roval Society of London” is as mut ha proper 


name as ‘‘ John Smith ;” why should it not be 


capitalized as well? It is true that there is 
a Roval Society of Edinburgh and a Royal 
Society of Dublin, but so are there several 


Moreover, there is only one Royal 
The fact that royal and so- 


John Smiths 
Society of Lendon. 
ciety are words with a meaning has nothing 
more to do with the question than the fact that 
smith has a meaning. The important point is 
that Roval Society is as fully the legal name of 
none other, its Proper 


the and of 


name, as John Smith is of the man. 


institution 
To avoid 
the accumulation of capitals in printing a long 
name (as, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Indians), it may be, perhaps, 
well to capitalize only the first word (as Royal 
society, Board of trade, State department). In 
doing this, we regard, by a sort of typographical 
as one word This is 


fiction, the whole name 


the concession that the conservative 


party can make to the radicals who would tear 
And even 


greatest 


their capitals down about their ears. 
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university of 
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this is open to the objection that there 1s then 
nothing to show how tar the name extends 


whereas on the other in the capitals have the 
irks 


effect of quotation-m 


(ix.) The pronoun 1; interjection O; 
A.D., B.C.. in dates; D.D., M.D., etc.; 
Mss., ete. 


II. In English, but not in any other lan- 
guage, capitalize also: 

(i.) Adjectives derived from names of per 
sons and plac eS; ¢. 2% English, Platonic, et 

N.B. This rule allows the capitalization 
ot many names of parties and sects which 
may be regarded as adjectival nouns derived 
from proper names, as Lutheran, Arminian, 
Jesuit, Christian, Buddhist, etc. Otherwise 
do not capitalize such words ; ¢. gy. catholic, 
episcopal, puritan, whig, democrat, quaker, 


unitarian, trinitarian, ete. 


| The distinction here is objectionable The 
reader is likely to see such names as Arian 
and unitarian, or trinitarian, or Jesuit) and 
catholic used in juxtaposition, and will not 


readily discover the reason for the difference 
Indeed, 


tinction 


what reason is there for making a dis- 
It would be better not to capitalize 
any of the names of parties and sects, and of 
and adjectival nouns derived from 
Public 
to capitalize all on the ground that they are all 
proper names Lutherans, Whigs 


or Whig Party, are as much the 


adjectives 


them, as the Boston Library does, or 


Lutheran or 


proper names 


of certain bodies of men as Royal Society 


names, that is, that belong to them respective 
ly, as individual bodies, and do not signity a 


this be allowed for the 


bodies It 


course “a 


class of 


whole body, of Lutheran doctrine 


or Whig 


‘a Frenchman,” 


principles” may be capitalized, as 


“the French language,” are. | 


(ii.) Names of the months, days of the 
week, and holidays, but only the individual 
part of the name; 4. g. Shrove ‘Tuesday, 
Candlemas, fourth of July, Fast day. 

N.B. Capitalize also Advent, Lent, Lord's 


Supper. 


| As no Provision ts made for the name of 
noted events or periods, like French Revolu 
tion, Popish Plot, Middle Ages, they conmi 
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under III., and would be printed “ popish 
plot,” middle ages.” 


(iii.) Pope, Saint, Bp., King, Earl, Capt., 
Rev., Hon., Prof., Judge, Gov., ete., used 
as prefixes to names of persons; ¢.y. King 
George III., Earl Russell, Bp. Colenso, 
Secretary Fish. Otherwise do not capital- 
ize such words; ¢.g. the king of England, 
the earl of Derby, the bishop of Lincoln, 
the secretary of war. 


III, Except in the cases specified above, 
use stall letters exclusively, paying no re- 
gard to local usages, such as ¢. ¢. the cap- 
italization of nouns in German. 


[The application of the phrase “* local usages” 
to “the capitalization of nouns in German” 
is very ingenious. It is worth a page of 
argument. One may doubt, however, whether it 
is well to print German titles in a style which 
nine tenths of the German people detest, and 
Danish titles in a style which no Dane has 
adopted. The orthographical convention called 
by the Cultusminister to meet in Berlin last 
January, decided in favor of the retention of 
the “ Fractura” or German alphabet, in prefer- 


ence to the “antiqua” or Latin ; and there. is no 
chance that the use of capitals for nouns will 


be discontinued as long as the “ Fractura” is 


retained. Just so long will every German and 
every American who learns German be accus- 
tomed to the capitalization of nouns, and a 
great majority will be annoyed at the opposite 
practice. Therefore, as the use of capitals 
annoys hardly any one, and the gain from dis- 
using them is trifling, and the rule for them is 
very easy to remember and apply, it seems to 
me that the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber requires their retention. } 

C. In the case of books published before 
1600, all peculiarities of style in title, head- 
ing, or colophon are to be strictly followed, 
without regard to the above rules. 

The general spirit of these rules is excel- 
lent. It may be doubted, however, whether 
it was well to introduce exceptions to 
general principles (as in B L, vi. and vii., 
and II., i.) for the sake of getting rid of 
capitals in certain classes of words when 
other classes of the same family retain 
them. ‘This course loads the memory with 
rules while relieving the page of capitals. 
Nor was it well to make up for this com 
plexity in English, in which the greater part 
of our work is done, by a simplification in 
the less-used foreign languages that requires 
us to disregard their usages. 


BEST HUNDRED NOVELS. 


BY F. B. 


HE Liprary Journat cannot, of 

course, give much room to lists of 
books. But perhaps it may be worth while 
to print this very condensed list of a sug- 
gested Best Hundred Novels. 

1. Some of these—for instance, “ Deca- 
meron,” “Tom Jones,” perhaps “ Wilhelm 
Meister”—are included for their deservedly 
famous merits, and in spite of the gross- 
nesses which render them now more or less 
hazardous in mixed society. 

2. Such as the “ Decameron” and the 
Arabian Nights,” though collections of 
tales, are too famous to be omitted. Hoff- 


PERKINS. 


mann’s and Poe's tales are intrinsically en- 
titled to admission also. 

3. The list is confined to books accessible 
in English. But there is no first-class work 
of fiction that is not accessible in English. 

4. Except a very few (as above in No. 1) 
whose reputation seemed to overweigh their 
faults, grossness or wickedness has ex- 
cluded. Rabelais, for instance, which I 
confess is too nasty for me; the “ Contes 
Drdlatiques” of Balzac ; the villainous story 
of “ Jack Sheppard "—all of which for mere 
power are entitled to a place in the list—are 


omitted, 


r 
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5. The large proportion of English au- 


thors is probably unavoidable to one of 


American lineage and training. It coin- 
cides, however, with my belief that if purity 
is a merit, the English romance-writers as 
a literary body are very greatly superior 
to the French. 
be that the immense variety of 


Omitting purity, it may 
theme, 
brilliancy and skill of management and 
finish, and wonderful spirit and power of 
the French novelists, would give them the 
advantage. But we will not omit purity, 
for the present at least. 

6. The English superiority to the Ger 
man novelists I equally believe in, not 
wholly, but to some extent on account of 


purity, but also as being relatively free of 


an excess of sentimentality, and as showing 
much more condensed power of all (literary) 
kinds. 

7. Alist to show the chronological suc- 
cession of masterpieces would necessarily 
be on such different principles that it could 
not but seem largely to contradict this. It 
might have to begin, for instance, with 
“Theagenes and Chariclea,’’ and “ Daph- 
nis and Chloe,” and the “ Golden Ass,” 
which, so far as we know, were master- 
pieces in the romance of their day. 

8. Probably no two people would agree 
in their favorite hundreds. But two people 
have agreed on this list within four or five 
items. It may be convement for reference 
in selecting small private or public libraries, 
or as a check-list to guide those wearying 
beings who dry up the very soul of the libra- 
rian with the vague whine, “I want a nice 
book.” He can say, “ Take this list, mad- 
am; I have crossed out two or three that 
are improper; read all the rest one after 
another, and do let me mind my business.” 

9. I am strongly tempted to add a few 
alternatives, such as “ Amadis de Gaul,” 
“Morte d’Arthur,” “ Paul and Virginia,” 
“ Frankenstein,” “ Rasselas,” but I 
will not. 

10. There is no order in the list, except 


etc., 


such approximate order of celebrity as gov- 
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erned more or less my fixing on the titles 


one after another. 


Don Quixote 
Gil Blas, 
Pilgrim 
Tale of a I ub 
Gulliver 

Vicar of Wakefield 
Robinson Crusoe 
Arabian Nights 
Decameron 


Connne, 

Guy Mannering. 
Antiquary 

Bride of Lammermoor 
* Legend of Montrose. 
Rob Roy 

Woodstock 

Ivanhoe. 

“Talisman 

Fortunes of Nigel 

Old Mortality 
“Quentin Durward 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
Kenilworth. 

Fair Maid of Perth. 
Vanity Fair 
Pendennis 
Newcomes. 

Esmond 

Adam Bede 

« 


Rom 


n the Floss 
la, 
Middlemarch. 
‘Vickwick 
Chuzzlewit 
Nickleby 
Coppertield 

Tale of Two Cities 
*Dombey. 

Oliver Twist. 
Bleak House. 

Tom Jone 

“Three Guar Ismen, 
“Monte Cristo 
_ Miserables 

Notre Dame 
Consuelo 

Fadette (Fanchon). 
“Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin. 
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Lisi 


Minister's Wooing 
Undine 

Sintram 
hiodolf 

Peter Schlemihl 
Sense 
Pride 
Anastasius 

Amber Witch 

Mary Powell 
Househ'd of Sir T. Me 
Cruise of the Midge 


ind Sensibility 


ind Prejudice 


fom Cringle’s Log 
Japhet in Search, ete. 
Peter Simple 
Midshipman Easy 
Scarlet Letter 

Seven Gables 
‘Wandering Jew. 
Mysteries of Paris 
Humphry Clinker 
Kugeéne Grandet 
“Knickerbocker 

s O Malley 
*Harry Lorrequer 
“Handy Andy 
Elsie Venner 


Challenge of Barletta 


Charie 


Betrothed (Manzoni's 


Jane kyre 


Counterparts, 
\uche ter 
Tom Brown at Rugby 


wt Oxford 


Charles 


Tom Brown 
Lady Lee's 
Horseshoe Robinson 
Pilot 

“Spy. 

* Last of the 
My Novel 
On the Heights 
Woman in White 
Love Me Little, ete 
Iwo Years Ago. 
Yeast 
Coningsby 
Young Duke. 
Hyperion 
Kavanagh 


Mohicans 


Bachelor of the Albany 


N. Yo 


W idowhood 


tk 


I see that I have read all these—a num 
ber of them several times—except “ ‘The 
Betrothed ” (which looked stupid when I 
a Tub” 


(whose right to be in the list is doubtful). 


tried it), “ Corinne,” and “ ‘Tale of 


Not that these are all I have read 
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THE SIZES OF 


BY J. B. 


FTER reading the article of Mr. 

Charles Evans and the conclusions of 
the committee on the above subject at the 
late conference of librarians in Philadelphia, 
I am impelled to protest that there seems 
to me no necessity whatever for putting aside 
the old style of nomenclature. There are 
standard sizes of books in this country as 
well as in England, and these once known, 
odd sizes can be classified approximately, 
which I think will be sufficient for all practi- 
cal purposes. The trouble with cataloguers 
seems to be ignorance of what these stand- 
ard sizes are, Signatures and watermarks 


are no criterion, but, on the contrary, 


are misleading. Time was when fewer 
books were made, and the majority of them 
were to regular sizes; but nowadays there 
is no end to the caprices of publishers and 
printers, so that a novelty in shape, binding, 


or printing be obtained. ‘The method of 


signaturing a book is almost invariably de- 


cided by the printer,* who many times does 
not know whether it is to be printed in 
forms of sixteens, twenty-fours, or thirty- 
twos (by present usage it is sure to be in 
one or the other), and so he puts in two 
sets of signatures, one of letters and the 
other of figures. There are some, however, 
who go to the other extreme and use no 
signatures, as Mr, Evans observed. Among 
other things, he mentioned as a characteris- 
tic of most of Osgood’s books that two sets 


of signatures were given. In explanation, 


* By “printer” I here mean the one who 
makes the plates, as there are offices where no 
presswork (literally, printing) is done; and the 
signature is for the convenience of the press- 
man as well as for that of the binder, though 
not to so great a degree. The pressman and 
the publisher usually determine the size of the 


paper 


PRINTED BOOKS. 


HULING, 


I will say this is true only of such as are 
done at one office, the University Press, 
Cambridge, which does so with all the books 
it makes, regardless of publisher, unless par- 
ticularly directed not to do so, which rarely 
happens. The descriptive name of the size 
of a book refers only to the size of the leaf, 
and not to that of the form. 

Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, in his very 
valuable “ Printers’ Price-List,” writes: 


“Medium (19 x 24 inches) is the standard by 
which all sizes of books, not otherwise speci- 
fically described, are classified. The descrip- 
tive names of quarto, octavo, twelve-mo, six- 
teen-mo, etc., when applied to books, mean 
that the leaves of books of these sizes are sub- 
stantially the fourth, eighth, twelfth, etc., of a 
medium sheet. When the size of paper is not 


An 


always more 


mentioned, it is understood as medium. 
unusually large size of book is 
definitely described as royal or imperial ; an 
unusually small size as crown or cap. 

‘*The most approved shape for a popular 
book is that 
about one half more than its width 


in which the length of the leaf is 
Some pub 
lishers prefer a shape in which the length of the 
leaf is a trifle less; but in no case is the length 
made to exceed one half more than the width. 
The size 24 x 38 inches (double medium) conse- 
quently can be used in its regular folds only for 
the octavo, eighteen-mo, and thirty-two-mo 
On all 


double medium make leaves of 


sizes. intermediate sizes the regular 


folds of 
the length is about two thirds more than the 


which 


width, an unsatisfactory shape to book-buyers. 
“The most popular sizes of books are the 


twelve-mo and the sixteen-mo. The approved 
shape of paper (adapted for the size of form in 
which it is usually printed) for a twelve-mo is 
23 x 41 inches, for asixteen-mo is 27 x 36 inches. 
(Boston twelve-mos are made on 23) x 40; six- 
teen-mos on 28x 36.) The number of square 
inches on a leaf made up from either of these 
sizes is substantially the same as it would be on 
the same fold of 24 x 38 inch paper; for which 
reason the altered shape is still known as a 
It is really a little 


twelve-mo or sixteen-mo. 
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longer, but it is altered more in shape than in 
size: what is taken from the length is added to 


the width of the leaf.” 


There is a tendency in certain publishers 


at the present time to make twelves and 


sixteens nearer square, ‘This may be easily 
recognized, however, and the person cata- 
loguing should describe such books as sq. 
12mo, ete, 

I will append here the size-titles and 
measurements of books, giving in inches 
the dimensions of a full leaf, which is the 
same as the size of the cover; for the 
amount trimmed from the edges of a book 
in binding is usually equal to the projec- 
tions of the cover, technically called the 
“ squares,” 
made books only, as there is a material 


This table applies to American- 


difference between the sizes of most Ameri- 
can and English printing papers of the same 
name. 


.22 X 32 


Imperial broadside 
Imperial folio , 16x 24 
Imperial quarto 16 
Imperial 8vo X12, 8) 
Superroyal 8vo. 104 
Royal broadside 
Royal folio. ... 30, 
Royal quarto..... Ox124 
Royal Svo...... 


Medium 8vo 


» 20X25 


X 20 
, OFX 10 


Medium 16mo 
Medium 18mo 
Medium 2ymo 


Medium 32mo 


Mr. Evans will now see, on examination, 
that the “ Little are not of a 
regular size, but nearer an 18mo than a 


Classics” 


16mo ; and therefore the description in the 
publishers’ advertisement is substantially 
correct. 

The English standard is demy. It varies 
in size, as also do the other kinds, though 


Vou. LL, Nos. 4-5. 


but slightly, still sufficiently to make it i 
practicable to give accurately in inches a 


fractions the sizes of books printed thereon 
All English books described as Svo are 
understood to be demy 8vo; any other size 
of 8vo has the word foolscap, post, or 


crown affixed if smaller than demy. ind 


medium, royal, super-royal, or imperial it 
The Engh 
page is in better proportion than the Ameri 


larger than demy. i demy svo 


can medium 8vo; it is shorter by two or 


three lines, and is not too long for its width 

The figures I give here are approximate- 
ly the dimensions of the full (uncut or un 
trimmed) leaf, but not of the covers, unless 


the book’s edges have been trimmed. 


Imperial broadside 


Imperial folio 
Imperial quarto 
Impe rial octavo 
Superroyal octavo 
Royal broadside 
Royal folio 

Royal quarto 
Royal octavo 
Medium octavo 
Demy folio 

Demy quarto 
Demy octavo 
Crown octavo 
Post octavo 


Fools ap octavo 


The sizes I have given are those of books 


most common, excepting the broadsides 


ind 
folios, which will be found useful chietly in 
measuring earlier prints. ‘The best English 
authority I have is so at variance with older 
ones that I do not accept it unhesitatingly. 
In Great Britain, as in this country, manu 
facturers as a body are governed by no 
rules, which must account for discrepancies 
in the sizes of papers of the same name 
made by different persons. 

In cataloguing, I deem it best to classify 
English books by the American nomenela 
obvi 


ture. ‘The reasons for this are 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
BY 


has been no subject oftener in 
the minds of thoughtful librarians who 
desire to accomplish more than the time 
and means at their disposal will allow 
them to accomplish, than the vast econ- 
omy of labor and patience and money 
be the 
libraries done 


which would brought about if 


cataloguing of could be 

on some good plan of co-operation, 
The public and the press have time and 

again questioned why this obvious means 


of saving was not put in operation. Prob 


ably the difficulty lay largely in the lack of 


any means of communication such as is 
now afforded by the Liprary JourRNAL 
and the Liprary Association. How was 
it possible to get the libraries at work on 
any plan? No individual had either time 
or money to travel throughout the country 
laboring with each other individual inter- 
ested ; and had such a person been found, 
his efforts would have been looked on with 
curiosity by some, laughed at by others as 
hopeless, and seconded and co-operated in 
by too few to make the movement a suc- 
cess. But 
ganized than this subject is brought for- 


no sooner are our interests or- 


ward and ably advocated from a dozen 
different stand-points. Even the wealthiest 
are compelled to do something to decrease 
the of their 
public is clamoring at the large appropria- 


cost cataloguing, and the 
tions asked to carry on the catalogue de- 
partment. When the cataloguing costs 
more than the books themselves, there is 


certainly some ground for inquiry. But this 


same public that clamors at the cost of 


good catalogues, clamors even more if it 


is not furnished withthem. So the prob- 
lem is how to make these catalogues at 
a less cost, and to stop making them will 


be no solution. 


MELVIL 


JOURNAL 


CATALOGUING. 
DEWEY. 


At the present time, if a specially valuable 
book is published it finds its way to at 
least a thousand different libraries, in all of 
which it must be catalogued. One of the 
highest salaried officers of each of these 
thousand libraries must take this book and 
examine it for the scores of points that only 
a cataloguer can appreciate the necessity of 
looking up. Then the title must be copied 
and revised. Perhaps a half day is spent in 
preparing a satisfactory note to append for 
the benefit of the readers, etc.,etc. And all 
this work is repeated to a certain extent in 
each of the thousand libraries! Can libra- 
rians complain if practical business men 
call this sheer extravagance ? 

When the title is once properly examined, 
copied, and revised, and the note prepared 
and added, the result should be made easily 
accessible to the other nine hundred and 
ninely-nine librarians. They would thus 
secure at slight trouble and cost a fuller and 
better catalogue than any one of them 
would be able to make for himself, even if 
he had plenty of time and money at his 
disposal; for the chief of the general cata- 


loguing bureau should be a leader in his 
profession, and should have greater facilities 
and take greater pains than would be pos- 
sible for any individual, 

But we purpose to repeat none of the 
The feeling evinced at the late 


arguments. 
Conference surprised even the friends ot 
the project, and convinced, as far as we 
have learned at least, those doubtful of its 
expediency. The ablest librarians and cat- 
aloguers of the country gave in their testi- 
mony in favor of the attempt, and the let- 
ters addressed to the secretary since the 
meetings are very largely tinged with this 
all-important matter of co-operative cata- 


loguing. 
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It is evident that something must be 
done and will be done. Our present prob- 
lem is to devise the best possible begin- 
ning. Every one having ideas on this 
subject not yet made public should put 
them in compact form and furnish them to 
the JouRNAL for early publication, By the 
combined efforts of the thousands directly 
interested we shall probably be able to 
agree upon something that will improve 
our present condition. Shall try to 
establish a central cataloguing bureau sup 


Can the pub 


we 


ported by the Association ? 
lishers be induced to prepare suitable titles 
and furnish them with books? — Is it prac- 
ticable for the Library of Congress to cata- 
logue for the whole country? There will 
be a score of plans, all having more or less 
merit, and from them the committee ap 
pointed at Philadelphia will be able to 
select something satisfactory. 

The first step in any plan is to know 
how the separate titles are to be prepared. 
Every possible catalogue is made up of indi- 
vidual titles. 
received considerable attention, and 


This question has already 
the 
plan submitted to the Association is given 
below. Its adoption in preparing the titles 
for the Liprary JOURNAL, the /%d/ishers’ 
Weekly, and, as far as possible, in the trade 
lists of the various publishers, will greatly 
help in giving it currency, and the design 
and desire of the committee is to make the 
plan so satisfactory that it will be recognized 
and adopted as the standard. The prelimi- 
nary report is submitted herewith without 
the signatures of the half dozen prominent 
librarians and cataloguers who shared in its 
preparation. It has seemed better to pre- 
sent the plan in this informal manner, in 
order that the formal report signed by the 
committee may be made after the matter 


has been completely canvassed, and all sug 


gestions have been carefully considered. It 


is desired that criticism be made with abso 
lute freedom, and all suggestions sent to the 
office of the JouRNAL will be submitted to 
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the committee before their final report is 
made up. To the various sections of the 
plan as submitted are appended explana 
tory remarks. 

It should be borne in mind in reading 
the proposed rules that they are for printed? 
titles to be made in quantity and distributed 
This fact 


little ‘he 


to many different libraries. m 


fies certain questions not a 
greater Compactness and legibility justtty 
greater fulness and more information on 
the printed ttle, while the duplication in 


cost 


large numbers will so much reduce the 
that be 


moved. rules, 


another serious obstacle will re 
In the preparation of the 
the growing feeling that full utles cannot be 
afforded, has been constantly in mind, and 
ot have decided 


considerations economy 


several minor points. 


the 


Th 


page, 


title is an exact transcriptis 


neither amended, translated, no 
mottoes tithe 


anv kind 


titular deseriy 


way altered, except that 


authors, repetitions, or matter of 
to a clear 


Where 


indicated by 


essential 


great accuracy is 


three 
of the 


ONMLUSSIONS 


rhe phraseology and 


ied ; 


hamecs 


exactly coy but capitals are given only to 
initial 
to 


sed 


proper and adjectives, and to 


words of sentences. Any additions need 


make 
by brackets. 


the title clear are supplied and enc! 
PI 


It should be noted that this rule admits 
all 


clear titular des ription of the book. 


to a 
The 


rule requires the omission of the author's 


omissions of matter not essential 


name in the body of the title, where it is 
identical with the form used as a heading, 
and where its repetition is not essential to 
the wording of the title. If the title con- 
tained a pseudonym or any other form of 
the name, the omission would not be made. 
This change to a less degree of fulness 
has been recently made in the Boston Pub 
lic Library and in the Library of Congress, 
other cataloguers 


and many prominent 


deem it unwise to incur the expense of ab 


) 


solutely full titles in all cases. A further 
object is gained because the shorter titles 
are more easily consulted. As the plan 
contemplates the distribution of — printed 
titles for the common use of libraries, a 
greater degree of fulness is allowable than 
in making titles for only a single library. 
Still the omission of useless matter is desir- 
able in almost any catalogue, and the space 
thus saved is much more valuably used in 
giving additional facts in regard to the 
book, or in brief notes as to its literary char- 
acter. 

A second change from the common rule, 
as given by Prof. Jewett, is the omission of 
stars and dots except where great accuracy 
is desired. ‘These take space, disfigure the 
titles, and of course cost as much as solid 
matter in printing the titles. Stull there are 
cases where the exact place of omissions 
should be indicated, and here three dots 
are proposed as the more convenient sym- 
bol. 

No mention of punctuation is made, it 
being understood that the cataloguer will 
introduce the proper marks in unpunctuated 
titles, 

The rule for capitals leans towards their 
sparing use, suil is sufficiently broad to ad- 
mit wherever really needed. ‘This is a 
point on which a general expression of 
Mr. Cutter’s 
able review of Mr. Fiske’s Harvard “ Rules 


opinion is specially desirable. 


tor the Use of Capitals,” which fortunately 
appears in this number of the JouRNAL, 
will represent one side of the question. On 
the other it is urged that the uniform omis- 
sion of capitals is very much the simpler 
rule to understand and follow; that there 
is a growing tendency to write only one 
form letter, and that the lower 
case; and that emment authority justifies 
Probably 


most will admit that there is a prejudice 


for each 
and recommends the change. 
in favor of capitalizing certain classes of 


words, but special students of these sub- 
jects are more and more coming to the 
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opinion that two forms for each letter are 
useless, and that the language will outgrow 
the clder and less convenient capitals. If 
this be, as it seems to be, true, then the 
case against the capitals is stronger. ‘Too 
many on a page certainly give it something 
the appearance of the common advertise- 
ment. ‘There are some cogent reasons on 
both sides, and still uniformity in our cata- 
logues is more important than either omis- 


sion or retention. 


After the title, are given in order: the edi- 
tion; the place of publication; the publisher's 
the year of copy- 


the 


name, in italics; the year; 
right, if different, in brackets ; 
volumes, or of pages if in only one volume ; 
the 


and the approximate size from actual measure 


number of 


illustrations, maps, plates, or portraits ; 
ment regardless of the fold of the sheet, in ac- 
cordance with the report of the committee of 
the American Library Association. 

In books having more than one pagination 
the number of pages is indicated by giving the 
last number of each pagination connected by a 
+, an added + indicating additional matter un- 
paged. 

These imprint entries give the facts regardless 
of the title-page, and are left blank only when 
they can be ascertained neither from the book 
itself nor from other sources. 


The edition, if specified, is considered as 
more closely allied to the title than is the 


imprint, and so is given as the last item of 


the former, or between title and imprint. 
It is proposed to use 2d ed., 4th ed., ete., 
instead of second edition, fourth edition, etc., 
because of the greater economy and legi- 
bility of the abbreviated form. 

The preparation of a full table of library 
abbreviations for the common use of the 
Association is an early duty of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation. These abbrevia- 
tions should include all the more impor- 
tant places of publication, and perhaps 
the names of leading publishers. The list 
might also include standard abbreviations 
for the more common Christian names, and 
thus effect a large saving both in the prepa- 
ration and in the use of titles. The pub- 
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lisher’s name should doubtless be intro- 
duced in a printed slip for general distribu- 
tion, though it might be a questionable mat 
ter for an individual library. The italics are 
thought desirable in bringing out the name 
more distinetly from the other entries. 

The year of copynght, when differing 
from the year of publication, is introduced, 
and special attention is called to its desira- 
bility. It 
really a new one or simply a newly-dated 


indicates whether the book is 
copy of an old work, ‘The Italian scheme 
of co-operative cataloguing mentioned at 


the Conference, sometimes at least, gives 


the exact date—year, month, and day—of 


first publication. It is suggested by some 
that this date be given only when there ts a 
difference of five or more years. Others 
propose to give it only in cataloguing books 
whose value would be affected, omitting it 
When used, the cen- 
tury figures can be omitted, ¢. g., 1876 [63]. 

Attention he fact that 


many publishers would greatly prefer this 


in fiction, poetry, ete. 


was called to the 
date of copyright to be omitted, as it would 
expose the common trick of issuing old 
books as new, sometimes with new titles. 
The librarian should be protected as far as 
possible against this deception, so that he 
will not buy unneeded duplicates. The 
date of the actual 


interest to all concerned. Every intelligent 


reader would be glad to know the time of 


the first appearance of even a novel or 
poem, and when works ot science, or poli- 


tics, or history are considered, the value of 


this item is greatly magnified. The intro- 
duction of the year of copyright is some- 
thing of an innovation, but it is thought 
that it will be endorsed as one of the most 
useful items in the imprint entries. 

Pages are proposed, in books of only 
one volume, since this item is so easily 
given, and is so valuable for collation and 
even more for getting a close lea of the 
size of the book. 

The old rule of specifying pages only 


issue of the book is of 
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when less than a hundred, was defended on 
the ground that the item was given simply 
to determine whether the work were a pam 
phlet or a book. 
quite as important to know whether a book 


It is claimed that it ts 


be of 103 or of 1803 pages, and the nume 
fact 


vastly 


rals occupy so little space that the 


should be given. Certainly it 


more useful than to repeat the author's 


name inthe midst of a title, after having 
given it in the same form as a heading ; or 
to use space in giving dots and stars to in 
worse still, to 


dicate omissions ; or, print 


mere repetitions that add nothing to the 


titular description of the book. 
Maps, plates, ete, are arranged alpha- 


betically, and it is proposed to give the 
number of plates, counting them if neces 
the number of illustrations, in 


sary, and 


case it is specified. By plates are meant 
illustrations or other matter printed on sep- 
arate sheets pasted or sewed into the book. 
Such plates are not paged and form no part 
of the original signature. If abstracted, it 
might be next to impossible to detect their 
loss ; hence the exact number is of import 
ance. By illustrations are meant such en 
gravings, etc., aS are printed on the same 
paper and at the same time with the letter- 
press. ‘Thus, whether full page or not, they 
are an integral part of the book, and if re 
moved, the remainder of the mutilated sig 
nature gives ample evidence of the fact; 
besides being a partof the original “ form,” 
they are paged, It is therefore much less 
important to know the number of illustra 
tions, and the rule is to give it only when, 
being already counted, it can be done 
without extra labor. 

These items are introduced before the 
indication of size instead of after, because 
the size of the plates, etc., iS often larger 
than the corresponding text (373 p. 8°, 
7 maps 4°), 


cated. 


and so the size should be indi 


7 maps, 8, it 1S 


Writing 373 
tl 


clearly indicated that both text and maps 


are 8°, and it is also more logical in deserib 
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ing the contents of the covers than to say 
373 p- 8°, 4 maps. 

As the size follows the report of the Com- 
mittee on Sizes, no special comment is 
needed in this place, unless it be on the 
small space occupied by the designation of 
size. “The Committee on Sizes recommend 
for general use only the single letters which 
indicate approximately the size by actual 
measurement. Thus a_ single character 
does the work for which half a dozen have 
often been used, ¢., superroyal 8°, me- 
dium 32°, etc. For special cases the com- 
mittee have provided simple and efficient 
methods of exact designation, but it would 
seem that for ordinary purposes the size- 
letter was sufficient. 

‘The point is one for special consideration, 
and it is not at all improbable that a major- 
ity of the cataloguers will desire the exact 
measurement of the book, and possibly of 
the letterpress, in a printed descriptive 
title, where the compactness and cheapness 
so largely remove the ordinary objections. 

The * is used instead of the comma to 
connect the various paginations, because of 
the danger of reading 3,147 p. as three 
thousand one hundred and_ forty-seven 
instead of 3-147 p. By the use of the 
small * no more space is required than 
when the comma is used, and the meaning 
would be plain to any one not versed 
in cataloguing; for 3+147+8+p. indicates 
clearly that there is a preface of 3 p.,a 
body of 147 p., an appendix of 8 p., and 
some additional matter. 

It is much better to give the pages as 
proposed rather than to add the numbers 
and give the entry as 158 p., because 
the labor of adding and the danger of mis- 
takes are avoided, the fact of the length 


of preface and appendix is brought out, and 


it is much easier to collate the book. 

In giving the title, the title-page was fol- 
lowed closely, but in giving the place, dates, 
etc., the facts should be given, whether on 
the book itself or not. Sometimes they 


may be incorrectly given on the title-page, 
sometimes they may be omitted. ‘The facts 
are given in the order named above, 
whether that be the order of the book it- 
self or not, and any needed corrections or 
additions are put in place in brackets. 
These entries are made to tell in the briefest 
and most convenient manner possible where 
and when the book was published, how 
large it is, etc. ‘This rule would seem to 
require that the place should be given in 
the common English form, though on the 
book itself it may be given differently. This 
is another point on which criticism is espe- 
cially invited. Should the imprint give the 
English or the vernacular— Vienna or Vien ? 
Milan or Milano ? Florence or Firenze ? 

If the title-page is followed, we shall have 
a large variety in the names of some places 
where books are published in many different 
languages, ‘The rule as it stands, to tell in 
plain English where the book was printed, is 
certainly as simple as any. ‘There is much 
to be said on both sides, but again uniform- 
ity is of greater importance than any par- 
ticular method. 


The contents of volumes are given when on 
title-pages, or when necessary to properly de 
scribe the volume, but no analysis is attempted. 
Necessary notes are given after the imprint 
entries, 

A history of New England might treat the 
subject territorially, and, though not on the 
title-page, it would be desirable to specify 
the section covered by each volume—.g., 
v. 1, Maine; v. 2, New Hampshire; v. 3, 
Vermont, ete. Or it might be chronologi- 
cal, in which case the dates included in 
each volume should be given. This en- 
ables the reader to call for the volume he 
wants directly from the catalogue, while 
otherwise he may be compelled to call for 
the whole set and examine it to find the 
one volume which he wishes. Still no 
effort is made to analyze the different 
volumes pointing out the various topics or 
their method of treatment. 
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the surnames of 


the 


Books entered under 


authors when 


are 


known; under inthials of 
authors’ names when these only appear, the last 
initial being put first; under the pseudonyms of 
the writers when the real names are not ascer- 
the names of editors of collec- 
the 


other Jodie 


tained ; under 


tions; under names of countrie ities, 


socteties, OY which are responsible 


for their publication ; under the frv¢ rf not 
an article of the tithes of periodicals and of 
anonymous books the names of whose authors 
the 


the 


are not ascertained. Commentaries with 


text, and f/anslations, are entered under 
heading of the original work, but commentaries 
without the text are entered under the name ot 
the commentator. The Bible or any part of it in 
any language is entered under the word /é/e. 
Books having more than one author are entered 


under the first named in the title. 


The fixed rule of omitting only initial @, 
an, and fhe, and then entering under the 
first word, though it may be a preposition, 
The rule for Bible 
But as yet 


seems the only safe one. 
is given for want of a better. 
no one has been able to give the better one. 


Inthe headings of titles, the names of authors 


in their vernacular form. 
French 
with a prefix (except the French de and d’), 


the 


are given in full and 


In English and surnames beginning 


the name is recorded under prefix. In 


other languages and in French names begin- 
the 
under the word following the 


ning with de and d’, name is recorded 


prefix, Com- 


pound surnames are entered under the first 


part of the name, Noblemen and ecclesiastical 


dignitaries are entered under their family 


names, but sovereigns, princes, ort mlal writers 


Sriars, persons canonized, and all other persons 


known on/y by their first name, are entered 


under this first name. 


In the headings, it is thought in the end 
most economical to give the full names of 
the authors. ‘The rule calls for the ver- 
nacular form, and is probably the best rule ; 
still many cataloguers would make excep 
tions, and enter names as familiar as house 
hold words under the familiar form, though 
it be not the family name—e. ¢., Vecellio 
under Titian. 
this point is specially desired. 


An expression of opinion on 
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It is thought the ordinary rule for pre 
fixes is stated much more concisely than is 
common, without sacrificing any thing ot 
distinctness. 

Compound names require special atten 


tion, It seems impossible to have a satis 


factory rule, but the one given appears to 
be the best, and is certainly the simplest 


A single dash indicates the omission of the 


preceding heading; a juent dash indi 


| subse 


cates the omission of a subordinate heading or 
ofatitle. A dash connecting numbers signifies 


fo and including; following a number it 


signiftes A ? foll word 


Brackets 


words added to titles or changed in torm 


a 


or entry signifies frodaAly, enclose 


The German diphthongs & 6, 0 are written 


>, OS, UC 


This is in accordance with the common 
practice ot « ataloguers, because of the ditti 
culty in alphabetizing the wm/auts, Some 
German scholars urge that this should not 
be done, but from philological rather than 


bibliographical reasons, 


Dates are all given in years of the common 


Arabic 


used for all numbers. 


calendar, and numerals are uniformly 


The desirability or reducing the O. S. 
dates to the common calendar will hardly 
be questioned. The rejection of Roman 
numerals in cataloguing may not be so 
clear a case. In favor of such rejection is 
the economy of the more compact symbol 


and the much less danger of mistakes. 


It seems folly to fill a catalogue with 
MDCCCLAXXVIII 
barbarism, when 1888 is written so much 


and similar relics of 


more quickly, read so much more easily, 
printed so much more cheaply. There 1s 
nothing to be said in favor of retaining 
these old characters except that some pub 
lishers of good taste in other things persist 
in using them, Actual trial proves that A, 
B, C, ete., ean be used with much less dan 


ger of confusion, or Arabic figures of ditter- 


ent sizes are just as good for distinguishing 


‘ hapter and section. 


__ | @ 
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Commun fom nat, and all ingutrtes 

thrary cata 
ind other 


onmerming it hould be addressed Dewey, 


t Tremont Pls gues, re 


ports, lthrary 


/ regu 
wppliances 

ffan 
fisement 
4295. .Vew } 
on New Vor’, 


tddressed to 


, New 


Exchanges and editors 


the uiti- 


i suppie- 


ranted. or 
and exchange, at the nomi 


ular rate, 2 ents), ads fo adver- 


he extent of five lines 


For atime the importance of agreement upon 
certain points will so crowd itself on the atten- 
both Jon 
space will necessarily have to be given to the 


We need, 


in order to work together in harmony, to agree 


tion of RNAL and readers that much 


discussion and settlement of details. 


upon sizes, abbreviations, fulness, form and 
order of title, forms for given statistics, and a 
yreat number of similar matters, In all proba- 
bility it will be found neither practicable nor 
desirable to reduce the methods of all libraries 
to any one scheme, but it certainly will be pos- 
sible to reduce the present variety, almost as 
large as the number of libraries, to the compar- 
certain classes, and 


intelli 


atively narrow limits of 


these so related that a librarian may 


gently study the systems of his fellow-craftsmen 
without giving most of his time to understand- 


ing their plan. If the Association errs In any 


of its decisions, or if better methods are discov- 


ered, it is easy to amend; but what is first 


needed is to agree upon something as a basis, 
and that. of course, the best possible with pres 


ent knowledge and experience. Probably the 


vexed question of sizing books is near its final 


solution; certainly it would seem hard to make 


a more simple or more efficient plan than that 


reported by the committee in this issue. 


nal rate of 


Whether it be improved or not, we shall have 
a plan, and many leading libraries will adopt 
at 


claim our space. 


once. Then that matter will no longer 
We shall as rapidly as possi- 
ble dispose of these points that will, and cer 
tainly should, for a time have prominent place 
in a journal devoted wholly to the interests of 


libraries and librarians. 


THE committees appointed at Philadelphia 
have deemed it expedient to print preliminary 
reports in order to give every opportunity for 
criticism and suggestion before final adoption, 
The wisdom of this course will be « ommended, 
because the proposed co-operation to be a com- 
plete success must start with the endorsement 
of the leading libraries. This general endorse- 
ment must be secured in advance of the final 
report, each librarian submitting his own ideas 
and agreeing to accept for his own use the re- 
port as corrected. The plan adopted by the 
various committees of the Association is there- 
fore to offer what seems to them the best; to 
ask prompt and full criticisms trom all inter 
ested ; and to adopt the final report only after 
careful consideration of all the points brought 
forward. This course being taken, it would 
segm that the results arrived at must closely 
approximate to the best, and be so accepted by 
the the 
this earnest effort on the part of the committees 


libraries of country. Certainly, after 
to give every one a full hearing, few would re- 
fuse to accept the decisions to which they had 
tacit Many 


librarians have already signified their intention 


given assent by their silence. 
of adopting all the recommendations of the 
Association, in order to secure uniformity with 
Two publishing houses have 


other libraries. 


also expressed a desire to ¢ o-operate as far as 
possible, and every thing indicates that some 
Atten- 


tion is specially called to the preliminary re 


thing practical is to be accomplished. 


ports printed in this number of the JOURNAL. 


Mr. Curter’s review of Mr, Fiske’s rules 
on the use of capitals, including as it does the 
full text of those rules, puts another matter 
into convenient form for comparison of opin- 
We 


esteem it more important that our catalogues 


Ons and agreement upon some system. 


all follow the same plan than that they follow 
any particular one Probably any plan agreed 
upon by a competent committee and accepted 
by the Association at its next meeting would 


be the best that could be devised, and we in 
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It should be understood that the Jo NAL does not un- 
tertake to review books unte pecially relating to libra- 
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will be carefully recorded by Judi litle im accordance 
with established “Library with a view 
mate publication of a deta hed 
ment for library 
rice? 
tuplicates for sate 
tise for stluations or assistance 
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we 
ha 
4 


vite expression of opinion upon this subj 


as well as upon the questions of 


sizes, ct 


titles, 


rules for ad: 


pletion of * Poole’s Index,” recording of 


etc., with a view to a code of 


tion by the Association Each young cata 


loguer has now to investigate the subject tor 


himself, and after deciding one way often 


queries whether he ought not to have decided 
When a 
the 
actual use by a dozen of our leading libraries 


this difficulty will be ended. 


differently system receives the e 


dorsement of Association, and is put in 


been 


the « 


Ouk friends who have 


writing so per- 


sistently, asking when mmittees on 


Poole’s Index, Sizes, Co-operative Cataloguing, 


ete., were going to report, will not com- 


plain that we have allowed 
allied 


somewhat in 


the preliminary 
othe: 
Lhe 


reports and matter to crowd the 


departments this issue 


whole spirit of the JOURNAL is to secure 


greatest good of the greatest number,” and we 
had no doubt that the 


more ac eptable, 


matter given would be 
although something of due 
proportion was sacrificed. We use the word 
* persistently” deliberately, because we wanted 
to say with it as atext that we are most pleased, 
and most desire to please those of the cratt who 


their 


oftenest on library matters. 
feel that the 


own, and notthe publisher's or the editor's. It 


write us 


readers must JOURNAL is 


can be sustained only by the prompt co-opera- 


tion of all its friends; and while we have every 


reason to be encouraged, and are grateful tor 


kind 


and abroad, we 


the many words and flattering notices, 


both at home must still ask the 
friends of the enterprise to remember it: pra 


our 


both in subscription 


tically, 
list and in furnishing matte: for our columns 


increasing 


Mr. Yatt 
not 


goes back to England with im- 


pressions less favorable because of his 
short stay with us, and his parting words will 
be read by his many Conference friends with 
interest. His letter touches the public-docu- 
ment question from the English stand-point. 
The vote at Philadelphia, the article 
the Mr. Spofford’s recent 
all, 


in the mind of every librarian, point to this as a 
The pre 


in our first 


number, item in 


report, and, more than the convictions 


subject demanding reformation sent 
inefficient and wasteful distribution of govern- 
and 


complete and reliable indexes should accom- 


remedied, 


ment publications should be 


pany all sets placed in our libraries. Perhaps 


Von. Nos. 4-5 


meet with littl 
mention that the re the 
referred ought to have 


Mr. W.S 


herst College 


Assistant 


Tue rules for title 


Co operative 


Catalogu 

for ‘liminary re] 
known ) ican catal 
uld feel that this 


Some points may 


reader sli his 


offering amendments have 


escaped attention, and the request Is repeat i 


who would prefer to have omis 


additions, b re the re 


that all those 


sions, alterations, ot 


port formally presented committe 


should send them at once ofhce of the 


JOURNAL, where they wil lassitied and sub 


mitted in full to the proper committee 


Aswas predicted, the Government Report on 


Libraries is everywhere yarded as one of the 


most important contribution o educational 


literature ever pul lishes 


demand all © he country Those who have 


fortunately congratulate 


ossessing o 


themsel mere fu 


nument, but a work worthy of the most 


stantial binding, and a place among the refer- 


permanent value, In time, 


command a high price, as the work 


Stereotype 1 and i ) ‘ 
ceived the 


‘ pies will 
is not t 


Libraries that have not ye 


and educators and others who have 


claim in its di bution, should make earl 


ure co ics In ‘| 


to ser 


plication if wish 
plying, all should remember to give address 


and occupation as a pul to the Department 


for the Report has so much re al pecuniary value 


that speculators are already in the tield 


and 


To be most valuable useful for the 
tical 
stated and explaine 
detail Mer 


| 
librarian, fleas and method must 


a certam amount of 


yeneral observations may make 


amore reada el bette 


the colum a literary magazi 


does not make any 


sions, only aims to give 


which 


ie. acommittee of the right men could bring suth 
Rn Mn cient pressure to bear on Congress, so that this 
Te ME might be done very soon, Since it would in 
A crease the value without increasing the required 
appropriation, a suitable bill would probably 
We should her 
eee September nun 

been credited to 
Bisco, Librarian of Am 

given in the articie on 
re those approved 
five of the best 
ers; still ne 
ra 
adapted to 
the 
JOURN preten 
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therefore will endeavor to make itself under- 
stood in detail, though it may sacrifice some- 
thing of literary finish in so doing. It will not 
always be possible to make as readable an 
article as Mr. Pendleton’s, on our first pages, 
and still give, as he has given, the exact details. 
We believe he has pointed out the true method 
to start libraries in small towns, and his per- 
sonal experience has been so successful that 
his advice should have mu h weight. Perhaps 
the same method would be equally valuable in 
raising needed funds for libraries alre ady 
started. We are promised a sec ond article on 


the same subject for the February JOURNAI 


Pur February Journal will contain, in addi 
tion to its regular departments and general 
articles, further reports from the committees on 
Poole’s Index, Sizes, Co-0; erative Cataloguing, 
and Constitution of the Association The first 
great need is undoubt diy the proper organiza- 
tion, simple but thorough, ot American library 
interests, so that the objects and methods of 
the Association can be pres nted to librari- 
ans with invitations to become members. It 
should be understood that suc h organization 1s 
not simply to create esprif de ¢ rps and to enjoy 
social intercourse with one another, but is a 
great labor-saving nec ssity ; an economizer of 
time and money ; a desidevatiam alike for library 
and librarian, Without such organization ex 
perience has sufficic ntly proved that Poole’s 
Index will remain uncompleted , that each cat 
alowuer will work alone and unaided on his 
copy of each book without utilizing to any 
proper extent the like labors of his fellows ; 
that the folly will be continued of hunting and 
recording meaningless signatures inste ad ot 
sizes: in short, that but a fraction of the work 
which ought to be accomplished can be satis 
factorily done Individuals have neither au 
thority nor ability to carry forward the needed 
work. It must be done by the co-operation ot 
those most interested—the libraries So the 
first necessity is an association, and we have 
the Association. But at Philadelphia the im 
portance of carefully-digested plans led the 
Conference to organize itself into the Associa- 
tion and delegate to the officers elected the 
preparation of the constitution The board of 
officers, after agreeing upon what they will offer, 
will probably print it for the criticism of the 
librarians, and at the meeting tn the summer, 


after being carefully consi Jered, it can be for 


mally adopted 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SIZES 


To the American Library Assoctation 

Your Committee on the Sizes of Books, in- 
structed to report the necessary details for 
putting into actual use the plan adopted at 
Philadelphia, having agreed upon these de 
tails, beg leave to submit the following for the 
general adoption of cataloguers and publishers 

1. To designate the actual fold of the sheet 
in printing, use the ordinary symbols 4°, 8’, 12°, 
etc. 

2. To specify the actual size of the binding, 
paper, or letterpress, measure the outside 
height and width in centimeters, using the 
decimals where extreme accuracy is desired, 
always giving the height first. In measur- 
ing the binding, give the width of the board 
from the hinge to the edge, not including the 
round ; in measuring the type, include neither 
folio nor signature line. Prefix 4, /, or 4, ac- 
cording as the measurement is of binding, paper, 
or 
s. To designate the approximate size of ihe 
book, use the initial letters T (32°), 5 (10), D 
(12°), O (8°), Q (4"), F and F*, 
the larger books. 

To the size-letter of books having a width 
of four fifths and not exceeding the full height 
prefix sy., to indicate that they have the square 
form. To those having a width greater than 
their height prefix o/., to indicate that they are 


F’, etc., for 


oblong 
The measurements and abbreviations are 


grouped in the following table 
Limit of Out- 


Numerical Sym Verbal Sym 
ol formerly used bol to be used a + ae 
Centimeters. 
32 10 
1¢ 
12 D 20 
) 25 
4 30 
40 
F* 50 
F* 60 
F’ 
etc. etc. 


Thus all books more than 1§ and not exceed 
ing 20 cm. In height are marked D: those 


more than 20 and not exceeding 25 are marked 


QO, ete The corresponding widths requiring 
the of. and sy. ar decided accordingly. A 


book 16 cm. high and 13 wide would be 


marked sy. D, because the width is more than 


| 
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four fifths the height, although less than four 
fifths the height of the largest book of the D 
size ; and in the same way a book 16 high and 


17 wide would be marked D. 


The ordinary symbols, 
mended for use only in s} 
accompanied by either 
measurements. There are 
may be desirable to record the im] 


be 


and then these symbols are to 


need no special illustration 


N. Y. 1876. 347 p. 8 bIgx13 

This form of entry would be used wher 
was desired toindicate more accurat ly thar 


that the book, though folded in 


really smaller than the ordinary duode 


The b shows that the boards are Ig cer } earry 
} 


high, and 13 wide from the hinge to the edg have reopened the wh 


Lond. 1689. 347 8° p 23.5% 17-2 

This form would probably be used for a rare | impra tic: 
old book where the price would be largely af- measurement that are 
fected by the extent of the margin The size among biblic 
of the binding is of little account, and the o the fold 
amount of letterpress in sur h books is well 
known. The item of importance Is how much 
of the margin is left? Therefore the measure mprovement on the 
tri 


ment of the paper itse If is given in cent the same 


and tenths. In both these examples the fold hut 


is given before the measurements, as it might b of the 


of value in determining editions or in collating 
with bibliographies where the fold is the item 
given. The exact measurement being given, 


there is of course no use of the approximate 


measurement as indicate d by the letter D or © 


Ordinarily the measurement takes the place ot 


the fold, but some libraries and publishers may 

prefer to give both. for a time at least, as they this purpose 

now qualify the fold by dare, small ry small that this questi 

etc finally settled 
To specify the size by actual measurement it 


N. Y. 1857. 47 p- Qt 4x ©. 
57-47 was found necessary to nrovide for three dis 


This form indicates that the book by outside tinct classes of books. The ordin: 


measurement is a quarto, while in reality it is quickest an {1 best measured by 


in. the little side dimensions of the boat 


made up almost entirely of mé 
island of letterpress occupying only 4% 6 cen of the back should not be 
tim. in the centre of the page 30x‘ This il- this varies 

lustration shows the desirability 

symbol, understood by all, to im licate facts of — the sheet, the re 

this kind. As the height is alwavs given first to the hollow on the 

it also shows, and without using the abbrevia of the board gives the true 


tion of., that the letterpress 1s oblong for the binder usually trims off about t 
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N. Y¥. 1865. 347 p. D 
his is the common torm that is re mmended 
for atarowues ind trace ts, 1 etter 
telling the readet th size as a urately as he 
Examples. can remember it 
are recom N. Y. 1873. 347 p. 8 band p 24x17 to 
es, and when his form strates a full deseript which ; 
ipproximate may somet est lesiral It is the bao 
in which it is folded as an octavo hoth the ft rd ma 
sition (fold) naper being 24X17 cent t t ind witl it 
used, but they — the usual square r projections of the we! : 
The twpe being only 14x 10 cent t 
paper coy 
The t lu trat olit be lar ely i 
it but enough have been ¢ en to show that the 
by plan recommet led is adequate to all want . 
Was Though the committee were ap] ted i 
ply to report the measurements to be 
le subject anew, and are 
onclus S arrive are 
f the Conference. It seems 
thre chara ter for al tual 
souniversally ree nized 
ut least, as referring: en 
phe comn ttee have how 
f the argument base fon 
ese terms, and can see no 
Conference plan of using 
conforming to our settled 
ting it with the initial letter in- 
numerical svmbol and thus avoid 
mifusion 
The proposition to use the numerical symbol 
was avain carefully consider but after inves 
mend this course, because eminent tuthorites 
showed that there was use for this 
kK IS 
the out 
The round” 
neluded, because 
K ding to the 
nart of the size of 
The measurement 
ze of the sheet 
he same 


the 
This 


measurement, for 


amount of paper that is occupied by 


“ squares,” or projection of the boards. 


is also the most convenient 
the 


between the 


can be 
title- 


with size marked upon it 


the 


bottom of the boards, and 


a card 


introduced cover and 


page, even with the 
the approximate height and width required will 
then appear above and at the right of the cover 
In rare old books, where the amount of mar- 
largely affects the selling-price, it will 


the 


gin left 


be necessary to give the measurement of 


paper itself, and in such cases it will usually 


be necessary to give the decimals or milli- 
meters 

When it is desired to give the actual amount 
of reading matter more readily than by counting 
the lines and specifying size of type, the method 
Prot 
The committee have followed the old 


both 


recommended by Jewett is undoubtedly 


the best 


rule in excluding from the measurement 


the signature and folio lines 
indicate which 


The abbreviations given to 


measurement has been taken are very compact 


and easily remembered, as the stands for 


either boards or binding; the / for either paper 
or page. 
The 


expediency of a lopting the centimeter as a unit, 


committee have also reconsidered the 


in accordance with the vote at Philadelphia, 


querying whether it were re ally best to substitute 


this for the familiar inch. They find on inves 


tization that even the opponents of the metric 


system acknowledye that it is soon to come 


into general use in this country; that it is al 
ready adopted by nearly every other country of 
importance except England ; that it is in itself 


better adapted to our wants than the 


inch. which is too large for the measurement of 
books 


intelligible to all 


a unit 


The advantages of adopting a system 


other nations are manifest 


A movement is already on foot in Europe for 
the basis of 


the 


calling a Library Conference on 


last summer's, and in England, at least, 
adoption of actual measurements to re¢ ord the 
sizes is also under discussion If the Associa- 
tion can adopt a plan which will recommend 
best to these other countries and 


itself as the 


conferences, it is not at all improbable that 
even international uniformity may be secured 
In addition to these considerations, before the 
de« ided 


came from two well-known pub- 
the 


report of the committee was finally 


upon, there 


houses a proposition to conform 


lishing proj 


sizes of their books to the scale adopted, pro- 


vided the centimeter and not the inch was 
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taken asthe unit. It therefore seemed clear to 
the committee that the adoption of the new 
unit for library use was very desirable, and it 
is thought that no practical difficulty of any 
kind will be The 


loguer can procure at an expense of a 


found in so doing cata 

few 
cents a rule marked in centimeters, from which 
unerringly assign the 


he can immediately and 


proper size to any book. The sugyestion that 
the inch might be used for a time longer, until 
our people become more familiar with the new 
system, was considered, but there was the great 
objection that this would necessitate a second 
change after a time, and then all the catalogues 
made on the present plan would become con 
after rhe 


certainly the most favorable time for 


fusing the change. present seems 


making 


the change which in itself is so desirable. 
Though many have advocated only four sizes, 
F( 7°), Q (4°), O (8°), and D (12°), the com- 
mittee have felt it necessary to provide for the 
more accurate description of the very large and 
very small books, deeming the difference be 
Atheneum too 


tween the Evening /’est and the 


great to be ignored. The plan submitted pro- 


vides a different letter for each decimeter in 
height in the large books, and for each half 
books 


of actual measurements, and several consulta- 


decimeter in the small After a series 
tions with printers, binders, and paper-makers, 


it has seemed best to the committee to give a 
series of sizes on this the simplest possible 
scale, in order that the new plan may be pet 
fectly understood and easily remembered even 
by the dullest. 

It was found by measuring a selection of 
books, and by folding up various sized sheets 
of book paper, that the sizes very closely ap 
After 


consultation with a number of those interested, 


proximated those given in the report 
it has seemed better to ignore this slight dis 
crepancy and give the standard size in regular 
progression, For the same reason the width re- 
quiring the prefix sg. has been fixed by a regu 
lar proportion, though in fact, to the eye, the 
smaller books seem to require the prefix s¢ 


less proportionate increase of width than 


with | 


If no rule is adopted, the 
table of 
else 


the larger ones. 
widths con- 


his 


cataloguer must have a 


stantly at hand, or must burden 


memory with the list. 

The same desire for simplicity has deter- 
mined the committee to accept S (16°) of 
the Conference to designate the size of books 


most of which would now be commonly called 


™ 
3 
| 
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wf, an 18° is seldom printed, the 
name being conventional, for it is an impossi- 
bility to work an 18° except sheetwise, a style 
of printing little followed The difficulty lies 
in the number of off-cuts insets requi 
The 18° can be 
form and altering the im; tion after the first 
18" are printed as 1f 
est and therefore m 


The RepoRT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A 


12° with its one off-cut requires the cutting off A 
NEW EDITION OF POOLI’S INDEX 
of four pages, then these must be folded and 


le the li enature, which must “HE committe y the 


set 
wy Signature, and must be 
carefully looked 1 all collation, both by 
binder and buver. The extra labor and _ the 
danger of loss } makes 12°, 24°, report 
etc., undesirable forms to impose. It seemed The committee 
to be necessary, however, to introduce the Boston, Oetober 
familiar 12° between the 8° and 16°, but other- — present Phe pl roy Mr 
wise the scale given is confined to the regular the Conference, and ric! ommittee were 
impositions without off-cuts to consider, was as 
A size designation was wanted for the few * The completion ; 
books not more thanwzo cm. high, an ‘ dex I believe is practicable un 
for those more than 10 but not excee r 15 operation, whi h this Conferer 
and therefore not called D. It was determined, power to organize Phe | 
reasons g to mark all the larger the libraries here represente 
and the may yorn with us, each take 
smaller ones T, including 32° ; ete. The one or more series of pen 
S and T seemed the best symbols ; and two ad appeared since January, 1852, when the refer 
ditional s books smaller than D were ences in my Index stopped; and to send the 
all that could be recommended titles unarranged to the central bureau, w 
The new symbol introduced for large folios — they will be « mdensed in one alphabetical ar 
is thought to be a desirable innovation, and no rangement, an 1 incorporated with the matter 
better plan is suggested It is often import of the edition of 3. A system of rules for 
to know something of the dimensions ; indexing will be pared by the central bureau, 
sheet more than thatit isa / The proposalis so that the work may 
to attach to this F (except in the case of the sm 1! harmonious system 
f° which would be F*) a superior fyure, in rill be thoroughly re 
dicating the height of the book in decimeters rated in the general Inde Phe work wi 
Ihis is very simple and compact, and seems electrotyped, and eve \ ;, or often 
unobjectionable. A book marked F* would supplementary 
be recognized at once as avery large / for issued 
example, one of the large dailies. This plan sociates ; assistants as I desire 
has been in actual use for several years in one tend the work this central bureau 
library of 40,000 volumes, and has been a con in mind one libran nan Eastern city | Mr 
plete success. The committee therefore 1 Weo1am i _ of the Watkinson I 
safe in recommending it for general adopt brary, Hartford | who is fully competent 
Ihe plan provides for fold, size of book 
of paper, size ot letterpress, ind also the 
plest possible symbols for the approximat 
designated by a single character They recom 
mend that only this last svmbol be commonly 


used in cataloguing, deeming it suthcient for 


/ 
all ordinary purposes. Where the other items 
I 
are to be given at all, they strong!y recommend 
the plan above as the best for the uniform use 
ot atalouuers, Whether librariar ! i hers 
giving as it does all needed facts in the sim 
plest and most economical manne! 
Tasty l Wi 
/ 
\ 
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they will be glad to publish such an Index as is 
proposed, assuming all the pecuniary respon- 
sibilities of the enterprise A new edition 
brought down to the present time will, [ think, 
make as much matter as 1S contained in one 
yolume of Allipone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Mr. Poore stated that he had seen Mr. 
Fiercuer at Hartford, who had promised him 
assistance and coéperation. 

The plan proposed was considered in its 
several details, and was approved. The com- 
mittee could devise no other practicable s« heme 
for accomplishing a work so extensive and so 
much needed. It was also « onsidered whether 
in the new edition any improvement could be 
made in the plan of the edition of 1553. It was 
agreed that the plan of making it an index of 
subjects, and not of authors (except when au- 
thors became the subjects) should be continued, 
and that the names of writers of arti les, when 
known, should be given with the reference. 
Cross-references might also be fre ely intro 
duced. The code of rules for indexing, to be 
distributed, will further embody the views of 
the committee on this subject 

A list of periodicals which it ts proposed to 
index—some in continuation, an i other series 
which have never been indexed -has been pre 
pared, and is still under consideration. It was 
agreed to confine the list to serials in the Eng- 
lish language. It is not proposed to index all 
serials in our own language, but such only as 
are likely, from their character and importance, 
to be found in libraries. Purely professional 
works, as legal, medical, and technically scien- 
tific periodicals, involve more work than it will 


be practicable at this ime to undertake. Semi 


professional serials, like the American Journal 


of Sctence, will be indexed so far as its arti les 
of general interest are conce rned. The present 
views of the committee are that the next edition 
of the Index should be made to meet the prac- 
tical wants of libraries ind in doing this it 
will perhaps most succe ssfully meet the general 
wants of scholars, literary men, and the public 
at large. The specialist in ea h of the profes- 
sions and in technical science will find much 
in it responding to his inquiries ; but he has 
wants which special indexes only can supply. 
The Royal Society's ‘‘ Catalogue of Scientiiie 
Papers, 1800 63." 6 vols. gto, now partially 
meets, and when extended to an arrangement 
of the same matter under subjects and brought 
down to the present time, will fully meet the 
needs of the scientific specialist. The plan 


proposed of issuing supplements to Poole’s 
Index every five vears, or oftener, will furnish 
opportunities of including serials which have 
been omitted, and which experience may show 
ought to be included. 

The list of periodicals to be indexed will, 
when printed, be sent to the several libraries 
codperating in the execution of this plan, with 
the request that the librarian check off such 
serials as he possesses, and add also a list of 
other serials in his library which he thinks it de- 
sirable to index. These lists will be returned, 
and an equitable allotment will be made of the 
work to be done, consideration being made of 
the relative size and working force of the sev- 
eral libraries. The work of each library will be 
duly acknowledged in the preliminary pages, 
and a copy of the Index, when completed, will 
be distributed to each codperating institution. 

The importance of issuing a new edition of 
this Index, with the references brought down 
to the present time, Is so impressed upon the 
mind of every librarian by his daily experience, 
and by the discussions at the Conference, that 
the committee have not thought it necessary to 
enlarge upon it. They have thought it to be 
their duty simply to consider the details of the 
plan proposed, and to aid in facilitating its ex- 


ecution. 
Justin WINsoR, 


F. Poor, 
CHARLES A. CUTTER, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
CONTINUATION OF E'S INDEX 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, ; 
Sr. Lovts, Jan. 12, 1577. 


he Editor of the Library Fournal 


As I have not heard of any further proceed- 
I 


ings since the Librarians’ Convention in the 
matter of continuing the ‘* Index to Periodical 
Literature,” I will ask a little space in the 
TouRNAL to call attention to the importance of 
action, and to make a few suggestions. 

If the work is undertaken by the co-operation 
of the libraries of the United States, it will be a 
step toward that universal catalogue which is 
not merely a desideratum, but which is the only 
solution of the catalogue question It will 
directly introduce uniformity in the stvle of 
cards and description of books, and render it 
easier for the libraries to come to a uniform 


system in other matters. 


IVERICAN 


As tor the execution of the work, it nee d not 1 copy) showing the 


led up pry centimeter, for me 


require many years If it 
the libraries according to their means an 1 re of various books 
sources. Those libraries which have a large nowin vogue. After have 


force in the cataloguing department should le > i uggestions that may 
undertake the more difficult parts of the work cheme, 1 shall cont 
hit 


and a library which has no tar ilities for original bhlications to it as moditi 


research can at least rewl! te or rearrange he have no great expectat on that at 
printed indexes to contorm to the plan a general agreem 


it would lo not care to wa 


In estimating the cost ot 
be well not to count on any receipts from sales, however, 
but to depend entirely on library subscriptions, could come from: some ures 
although it might be well to issue a prospectus three generations standing 


and obtain subscriptions from the friends and = in waiting for that either 


patrons of bibliography throughout this country The question of hi 


and England. Credit should be allowed to enough to tackle at] 

each library, for its contribution of title-car in later, though it see 
Addressing myself through the JouUkNAL consequence 

chietly to librarians, I do not need to enlarge 

upon the importance or the value of an under- 

taking which has forced itself on the notice of 


every librarian, nor do I wish to occupy space 


AL 
y occur to : 


with suggestions which will natural ; ee 
, December 3 


Libra fourna 


pectlully offer the tot 


the committee to whom the management ol the 
undertaking should be entrusted ; but su ha 
work should be among the first results of that 
gestion to the librarians throughout 
organization which was effected in Or tober at : 
trv, in reference toa merad st 
the Philadelphia convention an 1 which is rep : 


jublications contained within 
resented by the Linkary JOURNAL. 


braries. It is impossible fo 
Joun N. Dyer, 72 


make a complete 


jects contained 
OF PRINTED BOOK such a task can be accomp! 
ries take a hand in it 


York, January 22, 1577. as i 


would suggest | 


he following plan 
the Library Journa some other librarian may find a better 


Your request that I should write you my 1. All libraries should use the same form ol 


proval of the plan of uniform sizes tor book- — subject index card, with the name 


covers, and especially that the measurements be — spective institution print fon it 


} } 


in the metric system,” strikes me a good deal are be used as hereinatter shown 


as would a request to write my approval of the 2. Each library should have a certa 


theory of gravitation. If any body doubts the books assigned to for indexing the 

wisdom of the plan, or doesn’t understand it according to subjects. For exampl 

after reading the explanations in the JOURNAL, The Boston Public Library might 

his preliminary e jucation needs more attention share Geography, Travels in the United 

than, I think, you or I can afford to give Europe, Asia, etc., History and Biography 
The title of Mr. Evans's paper on“ The Sizes Boston Athenzwum Library might do tt 

of Printed Books” struck meas I was reading Arts, Poetry, Music, Sculpture, Pa 

over the table of contents of the last JouRNAt! Harvard University Library -Phi 

After reading his paper, and before readingany — ural Philosophy Natural Hh 

more of the JouRNAL, I wrote begging him to Brown University Library 

seize this opportunity to familiarize a considera ology, Mythologs 

ble body of educated men with the practical use Astor Library 

of the centimeter His reply directed my atten- merce, Politic 

tion to the fact that you had anticipated me ours Public 


I next drew up a scheme (of which lenclose Building, et 


the heimmhts of backs 
aper of the size 
waited a reason 
miodity this 
own 
it be 
au 
one 
le 
two ol 
t believe 
yhts of backs seems 
ent. Widths may come 
ns, at best, of vastly minot 
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-~Magazine Articles. 
Medicine, ete. 


Chicago Public Library 
National Medical Library- 
At stated times, say once every three months, 
the cards above mentioned, each treating of one 
subject only, should be sent to one place, and 
there be assorted and arranged under gene ral 
heads. The information so gathered should 


then be published In this manner the work 


of each library becomes accessible to all, and 
can be used in all libraries. The expense of 
such a catalogue would not be very great, and 
could easily be raised in subscriptions to the 
publication, which would also become usetul 
to newspaper men and others. I would like to 


hear some opinion on the subject. 


F. E. Roesier, Assistant Librarian. 
1 FAREWELL 
New York, October 5, 1876 
Te the f the Library Fourna 


leave your hospitable shores with- 


Il cannot 
out rendering my heart-felt thanks for the many 
kindnesses I have received from the members 
of the Convention, as well as the honors con- 
ferred by that body upon suc h an unworthy 
representative of our profession from the old 
home as myself 


Your 


leave with the feeling of parting from friends I 


reception has been so genial that I 
have known for months instead of days, and 
shall often look back with pleasure to the hours 
we have spent together, and anticipate the time 
for such another reunion. 
Here | have found realized what in England 
l and others have only dreamed of, the making 
For this 


morning’s newspaper (New York //eradd, p. 5, 


of departments thorough. instance, 


c. 4) informs me that never before, perhaps, 
have the English people taken so deep and 
active an interest in international affairs. In- 
deed, within a month the foreign policy of Eng 
land has been entirely taken out of the hands 
of the Ministry and is being marked out by the 
people in their local meetings. Is not this a 
stupendous undertaking, espe cially when this 
and former Ministries will not countenance 
that provincial libraries shall be supplied with 
Parliamentary and other books published at 
the nation’s cost,to enable these constituencies 
to come to a correct cone lusion in such emer 
gencies, untrammelled by party leaders who 
are, perhaps unjustly, judged to be only making 
political capital out of them. 


In conclusion allow me to congratulate you 
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upon the success of your undertaking, and 


wish it continued prosperity. 
James YATEs, 
Public Librarian, Leeds, England. 
CIRCULATION OF FICTION. 
ASSOCIATION, 


January 19, 1877 


YounG Men’s Liprary 
Wark, MAss., 

Among the statistics in the recent publication 
by the government isa table giving the total cir 
culation of a number of our libraries, also the 
percentage of circulation by « lasses. 

The fiction drawn from this library is given 
in the table as 85 per cent. The same class of 
works drawn from the other libraries mentioned 
varies from 50 to 78 per cent, an average of 66.5 
per cent 

Thinking some of the readers of the JouRNAI 
would be interested to know the circumstances 
this fiction 
was called for, I will give a few facts in expla- 


under which unusual amount ol 


nation, 


1873. 


The association was incorporated in 
Shortly previous to this date we succeeded in 
obtaining as a nucleus the Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Library, comprising a few hundred 
volumes which had been little used for twenty 
or more years. Among these were Rees’ Cy- 
clopwdia, 44 v.; Harper's Family Library, 130 
v.: North American Review, 25 v., etc. None of 
these books being such as would be much called 
for in a circulating library, in order that the 
new library might be popular with the masses, 
it was considered necessary to expend nearly 
all the limited amount of money at our dispos- 
al in works of fiction. At that time we did not 
have a set of any of the popular monthlies. 

To show that there has been an improvement 
in the class of reading circulated from this li 
brary, it will simply be necessary to state that 
in 1875 the circulation of fiction was reduced 
to 75 per cent, while for the past fall and up to 
the present time the percentage circulated of 
the same class of works has been a fraction 
less than 66. 

From the time the library was incorporated 
up to April of the following year (1574), the 
books were circulated only to subscribers. In 
April of 1874 the library was opened to the in- 
habitants of the town free, the town, as a con- 
sideration, voting annually a sum varying from 
$500 to $750. 

The figures given in the table were the result 
ot the circulation for the year 1874. 

C. Hreencock, 


A 
| 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
KIDITED BY CHARLES A. CULTER 


Boscorp, D. Mulder Bibliotheca ichthyo 
logica et piscatoria; catalogus van booken 
en geschriften over de natuurlijke geschie 


} j 


} hen en walvisschen, ce 


denis van viss¢ 
kunstmative hteelt, de viss« herijen, de 
wetgering op de visscherijen,enz. Haarlen 


de erven Loosjes, 1874. [4], Xxvi, 474 p. O 


Title, preface, and contents in both Dut ind 


French ; notes in 


In bibliography one should look not tor 
perfection, but for conscientious resear h and 
a good plan. Judged by this seale Mr. Bos 
goed’s work is of real use, and deserves praise 

He has taken perhaps the best plan in treat 
ing so large a subject, including, as he does 
not only ichthyology proper, but also the natu 
ral history of whales, fish culture, oyster cul- 
ture, angling, and commercial fisheries. He 
proposes to give a list of the literature of these 
divisions, and, to this end, he numbers the 643 


titles in one sequence, and under this collee- 


tive arrangement divides the titles according 
to subjects. An index is added, with references 
to the numbers 

There are two parts: I. Natural history of 
fishes, including cctaceans. Il. Fisheries. 
[he divisions of the first part are General 
works, Separate species, Herrings, Salmons, 
Whales, and Fish culture. Those of the sce ond 
part are General works on sea fisheries and 
the fisheries of the Netherlands, England, and 
Scandinavia, Herring fishery, Whale fishery, 
Cod fishery, Coast fishery and Oyster culture, 
River fishery, Fishery exhibitions, Legislation 
of the Netherlands, France, England, and other 
European countries, and Fishery treaties. Not 
withstanding the size of his field, the author 
searches every corner, and includes popular 
treatises on angling, songs in honor of fish, and 
even some sporting newspaper#rs. In treating a 
mass so varied and scattered there have natu- 
rally occurred omissions and mistakes, which 
are specially numerous in the United States. 

This country, one of the most important in 
respect of fisheries, and now the leader of the 
world in fish culture, is somewhat meagrely 
noticed as ** Amerika,” the good old European 
name, which used to correspond to oe 
of the Greeks. Of the reports of State fishery 
commissioners there should be found, ot 
Massachusetts, eight; Connecticut, — tive 


Vout. L, Nos. 4-5. 


Maine hive New York New Hlamy 
shire SIX: Vermont, tou Kh bsia 1, tw 
New Jersey, two Pen Vivania 
forty Ot these only three are to be tound 
namely, New York for isto, referred to the hea 
of Amerika, and Massachusetts ft Is67 and 
1868, which are under the mifus tit ! 
Imeri and 37. U4 the 
latter being referred to New York 

Among American ichthyologists F. W. Put 
nam is cited only once, whereas there are at 
least seven of his papers that should | cata 
logued Nor is the list ot European auth 
by any means complete \ cur vy search 
showed the tollowing om ous Rui 


Descript n of a Salt-Water Park ins 


1867 (/ 707 ]. L. Soubeiran, bis 
North Amer 

On the other hand, the reader is 
find that some rather rare or obscut 


tions have not escaped notice, such 


lick on Artificial Propagation of Fis 


on Angling, by /’a/mer fla an 
Smith, Fishes of Massachusetts 
The work is not tree trom ty 
errors, such as Haach for Haack, ¢ 
for G. QO. Sars, and a reference, 353 


These impertections have been point 


to show the book an inferior one, bi 


it is valuable and well worthy a 
view \ll persons interested ino th 
will hope that Mr. Bosgoed will be « 


soon to publish an enlarged edition, 


the government publications and the 


tory of the United States and the Bi 


nies. 


123 p. 

Perhaps it is hardly to be expect 
standard set by Mr. Vickers w bie 
generally by maket het 
by almost any tandarad, t 
New York M intile I t ‘ 
considered very ct it ef 
sive and importance, ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
readers, from the natal tthe a 
form proportionally a larger 
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duction in Italy of ¢ nus Al f 
F. A. Forel, Epize 
among Perch in Lake Leman, 
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those in any other library in the country. More 
over, it is not put forth, as was Mr. Poole’s, of 
the Chicago Public Library, as a make-shift 
finding list, where speed and cheapness were 
the great desiderata, but may fairly be supposed 
to represent the ideas of the officers as to the 
most desired form of a fiction list. 

Entries are made in one alphabet, under title 
and under name of author, or under pseudo 
nym where the author's real name is unknown. 
Further entries, to a partial extent, are made 
under important sub-titles, popular titles, and 
catch-words. Series titles are cross-referred to 
authors ; pseudonyms to real names ; and there 
are suthcient other references to enable a reader 
generally to find a desired volume. But unfor 
tunately, though the main purpose of the cata- 
logue is thus answered, and probably to the 
general satisfaction of most of the library users, 
the work is done in a very indifferent and often 
inaccurate way. Capital initial letters are used 
for pretty much every thing but articles, con- 
junctions, and prepositions. In second entries 
the surname only of the author is given, and is 
contusedly placed at the end of the line, with 
nothing to guide the eye. Authors’ names are 
misspelt (as Cowes, Miriam, for COLes, 
AM); are given incompletely (as WooLson, Con- 
STANCE, for WooLson, CONSTANCE FENIMORE) ; 
and are wrongly entered (as D'AULNay, 
Countess, for AULNAY, COUNTESS Db’). Books 
are entered anonymously where there is no 
question as to the authorship (as ‘* Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood”), References are made to 
entries which are not to be found (as SCHILLER, 
see Standards), Part of a writer's works are 
entered under real name of author, and part 
under pseudonym, with no connecting cross- 
references (see under SMirH, P., and 
under GoLbsMITH, CHRISTABEL). Authors are 
confounded (¢s under BANIM, JOHN, are given 
the works of MicuaAet). And finally, under 
the definite heading of “ Works” some eight 
authors are specified, though why these par- 
ticular eight, or any eight, or only eight, should 
be thus honored is not manifest. 

Is this the best work the present administra- 
tion of the library can offer? Certainly, we 
trust, it is not to be regarded as a specimen of 
the workmanship of the large complete cata 
logue now compiling. L. J. 


Ferriauct, F. Les amoureux du livre: sonnets 
d'un bibliophile, fantaisies, commande. 
ments du bibliophile, bibliophiliana, notes 
et anecdotes. Préface du bibliophile Jacob. 


Seize eaux-fortes de Jules Chrevrier. Paris, 
1877 [1876]. Pp. xxxix + 396, 16 etch 
ings. O. [44 


The Sonnets, pleasant enough but of no great 
merit, treat of various aspects of the passion 
for books, the Fantaisies are stories of book- 
collectors, the Commandements are acollection 
of couplets, in antique type and antique lan- 
guage, of directions to a book-hunter, to use 
Burton's name, for the conduct of his life. But 
the most valuable part of the volume is the 
“ Bibliophiliana, ce qu'on a dit du livre,” anan- 
thology of sayings by nearly 400 authors of all 
ages and all countries on Books. At first sight 
yoo seems a large number to have written on 
such a subject, and one expects to find, and 
finds, a certain similarity in their utterances ; 
but, on second thought, the list cannot be com- 
plete. Itis not credible that of the million or 
more men who have blotted paper only 400 
should have thought enough of what they were 
doing to have said something about the vehicle 
of their thoughts, the object of their labor, the 
source from which they had gained their 
learning, the means by which they hoped to 
gain tame. 

M. Fertiault’s notes contain considerable 
curious matter ; among other things, alist of 61 
female bibliophiles. The index is good. 

©. A. ©. 


2. RECORD OF RECENT /SSUES. 


The following list, compiled from various sources, ts 
printed in various styles. So far as it is made from 
actual collation, the plan recommended by the Commitiee 


on Co-operative Cataloguing ts Joliowed. 
A. Library economy and history, Library reports. 


Boston Pusiic Library. Proceedings at the 
dedication of the new building of the 
Brighton Branch, Oct. 29, 1874. Boston, the 
Library, 1876. 24 p., view. O. [45 

This document, which comes from the press nearly 
two years after the event, contains the address of Mr. 
Greenough, the President of the Board of Trustees, 
and that of Mr. F. A. Whitney, of Brighton. 

Cuapwick, James R. The medical libraries of 
Boston, a report read at the rst annual meet- 
ing of the Boston Medical Library Associa 
tion. Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1876. 
It p. sq. O. [46 

Dewey, Melvil. A classification and subject- 
index for cataloguing and arranging the 
books and pamphlets of a library. Am- 
herst, Mass., 1876. 42 p.O. [47 
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ForRSTEMANN, E. W. Mittheilungen aus der 
Verwaltung der kénig. dffentlichen Biblio- 
thek zu Dresden in den J. 1871-75. Dres- 
den, Burdach, 1876. 50 p. §*. 1 fr. 25. [48 


Greex, Samuel S. The desirableness of estab 
lishing personal intercourse and relations 
between librarians and readers in popular 
libraries; a paper read at the Conference of 
Librarians in Philadelphia, Oct. 4-6, 1576 
Printed by request. Worcester, press of 
Charles Hamilton, 1876. 15 p. O. [49 

Reprinted from Linkary JOURNAL, P- 74 81 

Larus, Stefano. Cenni storico-statistici sul!’ 
Archivio del Municipiodi Milano. Milano, 
tip. Agnelli, 1876. 136 p. 4” [so 

Lone Istanp Hisroricat Society. List of 
members, with a sketch of the institution 
Brooklyn, 1876. 24 p. O. [s1 

“The library contains over 26,000 volumes, with 
nearly as many selected pamplets.”” 

MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Ciry or New York. Fifty-fifth annual 
report, May, 1875-April, 1876. N. Y., 1876 
40 p. O. [52 

No. of vols., 163.4893 circulation, 190,829 ; largest 
daily circulation, 1463; smallest, 346; total income, 
$34,907.02 ; total expenses, $34,903.62, of which $11,- 
326.44 was for books 

Micuaut, N. Pauca de bibliothecis apud ve- 
teres quum publicis tum privatis. Paris, 
Berger-Levrault & Co. 70 p. 8°. 1.80 mk. 


Lisprary. Report for 1875 
and 1876 Lansing, W. S. George & Co., 
state printers, 1876. vi + 50 p. O. [54 

Total number of vols., etc., 46,610. Includes a list 
of * Additions, Oct. 1, 1874-Sept. 30, 1876.” 

MINNEAPOLIS ATHEN.ZUM. Historical sketch 
of the Athenzeum, with the charter, by-laws, 
and other matters. Minneapolis, Young & 
Winn, printers, 1876. I8p.+ O. [55 

A proprietary library, with 5714 volumes 

Prere, Leone del. Cenni storici sulla origine 
e progresso della Publica Biblioteca di Luc 
ca. Lucca, tip. Giusti, 1876. 96 p. 8°. [56 


Rovveyre, Edouard. Bibliothéque de l'amateur 
de livres; connaissances nécessaires a un 
bibliophile, établissement d'une biblio- 
théque, conservation et entretien des livres, 
de leur format et de leur reliure, moyens de 
les préserver des insectes, des abréviations 
usitées dans les catalogues pour indiquer 
les conditions de la collation des livres, 
suivi d'un essai sur les moyens a employer 


pour détacher, laver et encoller les livres et 
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sur la réparation des piqtres de vers, des 
déchirures et des cassures dans le papier 
Paris, Rouvevre, 1876. xvi+ Sop. 3 fr. [57 

Reviewed by Aa. in Bidliog. de la France 
Chron., pp. 242°244 


Spain. Bintiorkca NACIONAI Breve noticia 
de la Biblioteca Nacional. Madrid, imy; de 


Aribau, 1876. 35 p. 4 [<8 
Usrrep Srates, LInrary OF Annual 
report of the librarian, for 157¢ | Wash., 
1876.] 4p. § [s9 
Additions by purchase, by copyright, So20 . 
total, 17,590; total in library, 321,097 bound 
about 100,000 pam 
U.S. Minrrary Post Linrary 
founded AW. 1861. Annual report, 1575-70 
N. Y.. the Association, 1876. 39 p. D. [60 
Intended “*to aid in the establishment of libranes 
and reading-rooms in all of the U.S. military 4 
and stations a 
Wesr Bromwich Free Library Report of 
the Committee, presented to the Improve 
ment Commissioners, June, 1575. West 


Bromwich, 1875. 16 p.O 
Lending library opened Feb. 15, 1875; 30.724 ¥ 
umes issued in the first 76 days 
WorcestER CVass.) Free Linkary 
Special report [the history and distinctive 
features of the institution; by S.5 Green| 
Worcester, printed by Charles Hamilton, 


1876. 14 p., photographic view. O [62 


n. Litrary catalogu 


Puriic Lisrary. Bulletin nos. 39, 40. 
Oct. 1876, Jan. 1877. [Boston, 1576-77 


Pp. 113-184. [63 

No. 40 contains bibliographi al notes on “ The Cen 
tennial Exhibition,”’ Literature of 1777s. History 
of mental philosophy, conti ied.’ alsoacontinuation of 


the “Check list for American lo al history,"’ Che 
nango- Danvers. 
Cureaco Pustic Linrary. Finding lists 3d 
ed. Chicago, W. |. Jefferson, Feb. 1576. 
(10) + 175 p. O. [64 
First appendix. [Chicago,] n.d. 24 P oO 
Printed on manilla paper ; see Mr. Poole’s remarks 
in the Proceedings of the Ce nference at Philadelphia, 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, p. 130 Prefixed are sq pages of 
advertisements 
CINCINNATI Catalogue of 
books in English, French and German be 


lonying to the class prose fiction. Cineimnat, 


the Board of Managers, 1576 [S] + 248 

[4] + 34 + [6] + 106 p. + | [66 
Mr. Thomas Vickers, making good his promises has 

issued his catalogue of English Prose Fiction close 


18S LIBRARY JOURNAT 
upon the appearance of his catalogue of German Fic- Le Rot, J. A Catalogue des livres de la 
‘ thes ne prepa y Mr. Stephen 
toire de la ville de Versailles. Versailles, 
truck w Snes he imp. Aubert, 1876. 205 p. 8 [75 
, that every titl en in Dec. 1876. Richmond, Palladium steam 
nin s Ol Oy and book print, 1876. vii + 242 p. O. [76 
Jaco) A t f. w lat ly 
pag re ca us we estim re books Abth. Schwarz - Amberger’sche Norica- 
than Mr. N ) ing details w : Sammlung, Ntirnb., v. Ebner, 1876. vill + 
! 
proy t ta € aS re r 
2p. 8". 3 fr. 75. 77 


CoLLece or NeW JERSEY Catalogue of books 


by the Alumni and Officers, now in 


written 

the Library [by Frederick Vinton] Phila., 

McCalla & Stavely, 1876. [4] 79 p., pho 

tograph, O [67 
f hor und tit Avery careful 

cataleg with graphical dat 


Coxcorp Free Pustic Livrary Bulletin no 


2, Jan. 1877. 22 p. O. 68 
Three sheets kept together by wire inst id of thread 

A great it 1 it 
EVANSVILLE Linkary. Catalogue, 1576. 
Evansville, Ind, the Library, «876. vil 
189 p. O [69 


FAGAN, Lewis. Handbook to the department 


of prints and drawings in the British Mu- 


seum Notices of the various schools, 
Italian, German, et London, 1876. 230 
p- 9 § | 70 
GILDEMEISTEI Sacram memoriam ... Gu 
lielmi it. pie colendam indicit Gulielmus 
Mangold Bonna literis Caroli Georgi, 
1876 
I f. blished a e of th 
mall t f San t mss. in the 7 ibrary at 
I ' tly f 1 Schleg 
Lassen’s libraries. ‘I stalog published in the 
tor fa reity imme ica 


JACKSONVILLE AssoclAaTION Cata 


lowuc lacksonville, lll., 1876 32 p D 
Organized 871; 600 vols. ; library pen 24 
h s a week 


K. K. AKADEMIE DER BILDENDEN KONsTI 
Katalog [von Von Lutzow] Wien, Ger- 


old’s Sohn in Comm., 1576. + 503 Pp 
5 7 fr. so 173 
KOENIGLICH GEOLOGISCHE LANDESANSTALT UND 
BERGAKADEMIE, w. Katalog der Bibli- 
othek Berlin, Ernst & Korn, 1576. xvii 
661 p. fr so 


PapicLioner, Carlo. La Biblioteca del Museo 
Nazionale nella Certosa di S. Martino in 
Napoli ed i suoi manoscritti_ espost € cata- 
logati. Napoli, tip. F. Giannini. 506 p. 10°. 
20 fr 

Union Scnoont Lisrary, District Ne. 2, Bata- 

ia, NV. Y. Catalogue, with the officers of 
the Board of Education. Batavia, N. Y¥.. 
i875. 68 p., woodcut. O. \79 
Proves. DE LA VILLE. Cata- 


logue; par Emile Socard, conservateur,. 


Histoire, Tome 2 lroyes, Bertand-Ilu, 
1876. iv + 567 p. 8”. [So 


West Bromwich Free Liprary. Catalogue 
of the books inthe lending department. 2d 
ed., to Jan. 1876. By D. Dickinson, libra- 


rian. Birmingham, 1876. 87 p. O. [S81 


ZEELAND, PROVINCIALI BIBLIOTHERK VAN. 
Nieuwe catalogus. Middelburg, Gebr. 


Abrahams, 1876. viii + 535 p. 8°. 1 ff. [82 


ZUCHERMANN, B. Catalogus bibliothecze Semi- 
narii Jud. Theol. Vratislaviensis, continens 


go codicum mss. Hebr. rarissimorum et 263 


Bibliorum editionum descriptionem. Ad 

usum theolog. et litt. Orient. stud. et biblio- 

pol. Ed. 1. Breslau, Skutsch, 1876. x 

65 p. 8”. 2fr. 50 [83 
c. Bi phy. 


Acutarpt, Ant. d’. Bibliografia mineralogica, 
geologica, paleontologica della Toscana. 
Pisa, Nistri tip. ed., 1876. 58 p. 8". © fr. 

75 [34 

Index to the ArLanric monthly, v. 1-36, 
1857-76; index of articles, of authors; 
[by H. E. S« udder]. Boston, H. O. Hough- 
ton & Co., 1877. 106 p. O. [85 

Backer, Augustin de.  Bibliothéque des 
écrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, ou No 
tices bibliographiques: 1° de tous les ouv- 


| 

a 


rages publiés par les membres de la Com 
pagnie jusqu’a nos jours [1873]; 2° des apolo- 


gies, des controverses religieuses, des cri- 


tiques littéraires et scientifiques. Avec la 
collaboration des RR. PP. Alois de Backer 


et de Charles Sommervogel Nouv. éd. re- 
fondue et augm. Tome 3. R-Z. Suppleé- 
ment. Louvain, Lyon, l'auteur, 1876. 540 


p. F. [S6 
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gravures, vignettes, et Paris, Conquet, 
129 p. 5 7 tr. §0 i2 
N ed briefly int \ 

Cal ANIL Jean Les manus ts dele st 
Saint-Jear Baptist de Chaut nt Saint 

Dizier, Carnandet, 157¢ p. 103 
Fisuwick, Henry Ihe Lancashire library, a 
bibliographical account ot books on topog 
histor science ! miscellaneous 
The Table des matiéres,” completing the book, ts raphy, 
promised in a few months. In the new edition large literature relating to the County Palatine 
additions have been made, and fuller and more accurate London, Routledge & Son, 187¢ log 
details supplied It is a pity that aw rk of this im R wad —— naum. Sept. s¢ 
} tance sf Id not have been allowed a wider cir ha- 
tion ; the pies are not in the hands of the book rs 
and are t professedly for sale ily 200 copies have 
been struck off. Those who are fortunate enough to 
possess the first edition need not ticipate any diminu 


tion in the market value of their seven octavo volumes 
his volume closes with a brief notice of Augustin de 


Backer, who died suddenly in December, 1 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA Caucasica et Transcaucasica 
essai d'une bibliographie systématique rela 
tive au Caucase, a la Transcaucasie, et aux 
populations de ces contrées Tome 1t, sect 
1,2. St. Petersbourg, 1874-76. xlii + S04 p. 
8°. [87 


scolaires. Catalogue général 
d’ouvrages de lecture indiqués au choix des 


instituteurs pour les éléves des écoles, les 


adultes et les familles. 2e suppl. Paris, 
P. Dupont, 1876. 79 p. 8 [88 


Biren, Walter de Gray. The history, art, and 
alwography of the manuscript styled the 


I 
Utrecht psalter. London, 1576 [6] + il 


iv + [2] + 318 p., 3 autotypes. O. [89 
Boon, E. P. Catalogue of pamphlets on sale 
at 86 Nassau st., N. Y. New York, 1576 
30 p. [go 


BRINKMAN, C. Alphabetische naamlijst van 
boeken, plat en kaartwerken, die gedurende 
de jaren 1863 tot en met 1875 in Nederland 
uitvegeven of herdrukt zijn. Atlevering 
1 en 2 [A—Bre]. Amst., C. L. Brinkman, 
1876. 160 p. sq (). 

This is in continuation of the 


issued of books published between 1850 and 1862 

titles are given in full with the n f the} 

the date, the number of volume plates or 1m 

form, and the price It is carefully and distinctly 
printed, and is to be completed in from twelve to four 


teen numbers 


Brivors, Jules. Bibliographie de Varuvre de 


P. J. de Béranger, cont. la descr. de toutes 
les éd., Vindication d'un grand nombre de 


contretagons, le classement des suites de 


A M. Alfabetische lijst) der 
brave kdrukkers, bocekverkoopers, en uitue 
vers in Noord-Nederland sedert de uitvin 
ding van de boekdrukkunst tot den aanvang 


der t9de ceuw. Utrecht, 148 


Lorenz, Otto. Catalogue général de la librai 
rie francaise depuis 1840. Tome ¥ (tome 1 
du Catalogue Paris, Lo 
renz, 1876. [4] of 

Co be issued in ¢ half-s es, tl st appearing i 
July, 1 fr. Ina “ ey 
alphabet index im tw n 

fewar nira 1747 ivs thatun 
has f | mistake s w } ent 


Mas Larrir, René de. Rapport au ministre de 


l'intérieur sur les archives des notatres en 
Italic Nogent-le-Rotrou, imp. Gouver 
neu! 25 p.5 
Extracted from the de de 
Chartes. ¥. 27 
Mevien, R. van der Bibliografie der tech 


nische kunsten en nschay pen 


boeken, plaatwerken en kaarten in Neder 


land verschenen met inhoudsopgaat der 
voornaamste periodicken, benevens een 
uitvoerig alfabetisch zaakregister 

1876. (4) + 225+ (1) [qs 


RATHGEHER, Jul Die handschrift ichen Schiitze 
der fritheren Strassburger Stadthibliothek 
cin Beitrag zur elsiissischen Bibliographic 


Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1876. 8°, viii + 216 


p. sft 
Rowe Geo. P., & Co. American newspaper 
directory, 187¢ N. Y., Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 1876 16 p. [100 
Centennial newspaper ¢ xhibition, 1876; a 


complete listof American newspape#s , also 
a descriptive account of some ol the great 


ay N.Y., 1876 p 


newspapers of the d 


HE 


190 

SaBIN, Joseph. A dictionary of books relating 
to America, from its discovery to the pres- 
enttime. Part 44, Hall to Helper. N.Y., 
Pages 1-200 of v.8. O [102 


1576. 


Vascuatpe, Henry. Bibliographie survillienne; 
description de tout ce qui a été écrit sur 
Clotilde de 1876. 
23 p. 8°. 1 fr. [103 

From the Budletin de la Soc. des Sci. Nat. et Fist 


ae Ardeche. 


Surville. Paris, Aubry, 


WesrexmMann, B., & Co. Catalogue of the 
most prominent German, English, Ameri- 
can, and French periodicals. Part 1. | Part 
New York, Nov. 1876. 26 + 


[104 


2: Sciences. 


25 p. 


Wacner, Literaturd. Bergreviers Aachen ; 
mit e. chronolog. Uebersicht. Aachen, M. 
Jacobi, 1876. iv + 99 p. 4°. 6 fr. 25 [105 


» CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 

fiir Bibliographie und Bibliothek- 
Petzholdt. 
éffentliche 


1875 ; 


Neuer An 

wissenschaft. Ursg. von Dr. J. 
Oct. Die 
Bibliothek in Stuttgart im J. 
Prof, Dr. Th. Schott. [The library reached 
its centennial year in badly 
housed, but 2,106,045 m. are appropriated 
librarians are 


konigliche 


1876 


von 
1875; it is 


for a new building; § em- 
19,672 m. 


16,699 vols. lent in 1875-76 to 


ployed ; were spent in 1876 
for books ; 
2398 persons; the library is open 5 hours 
five days in the week, 2 hours on Satur- 
day.}—Beitraige zu einer Bibliotheca sancta. 
(Schluss.}—Die Bibliothek der St. Jacobs- 
kirche in Briinn; A. Miiller.—Die 
Bibliotheksordnung der alten Universitat 
Strassburg aus der Mitte des XVII. Jahr- 
hunderts.—Bibliographisches ; von A. Miil- 


Miscellen.— Allgem. 


von 


ler.—Litteratur und 
Bibliog 

Nov. 1876. Plan [von Avenarius] zu einem 
allgemeinen Lexikon der deutschen Littera- 
tur.—Die Bibliothekarversammlungen in 
Deutschland; von F. Rullmann.  [Rull- 
mann, Custos of the Freiburg University 
Library, reprints here an article by Sybel 
from the Augshurger allgemeine Zeitung, Pp. 
yoso (also republished in the Borsendl. f. d. d. 
Buchhana-, p. 3467-68), in which after speak- 
ing of the manifold accomplishments needed 


by a good librarian, and the number of 
books written about various branches of 
library economy, he declares that many 


points remain unsettled, and calls attention 
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to the need of a fuller discussion of the 
principles which should determine the selec- 
Rullmann asks 
those of his fellow-librarians who are willing 


tion of books for a library. 


to join him in a call for a library convention 
to let him know as soon as possible. ]|—Die 
Bibliotheksordnung der alten Universitit 
Strassburg aus der Mitte des xvul. Jhrdts. 
(Schluss.)—Nachtrag zu Petzholdt’s Biblio- 
graphia Dantea; von J. A. Scartazzini.— 
Litt. u. Miscel.—Allgem. Bibliog. 

Dec. Plan zu einem allgemeinen 
bibliographischen Lexikon.—Nachtrag zu 


Petzholdt’s Bibliographia Dantea ; von J. A. 


1876. 


Scartazzini. (Schluss.)—Bibliographisches ; 
Miiller Olmiitz.—Litt. u. Miscel. 
—Allgem. Bibliog. 


von A. 


Polvbiblion, Partie littéraire, Sept. 1876. Pub- 
lications relatives a la littérature du Moyen 
Age, The Early English Text Society ; par 
Gustave Masson.—Comptes rendus.—Bul- 
letin. — Variétés. — Chronique. — Corres- 
pondance.—Questions et réponses. 

Oct. 
Ouvrages pour la jeunesse par Mme. D. de 


Ascétisme, par l'abbé V. Postel.- 


Boden.—Comptes rendus, etc. 
Nov. Publications 
ture sainte, par C. J.—Poésie, par Henry 


récentes sur l'Ecri- 


Jouin.—Comptes rendus, ete. 
Dec. 
par Visénot.—Comptes rendus, etc.—Table 


Récentes publications illustrées, 


méthodique des ouvrages analysés.—Table 
des auteurs.—Table Table 
de la chronique.—Table des questions et 


variétés.— 


réponses. 
The Polydislion gives each month reviews of recent 
publications on one or more subjects ; thus the rubric 
Ascétisme above does not cover an article on that topic, 
but a list of books about it, with short criticisms. The 
Partie technique is a very valuable classified bibliography 
of the publications of the month, with contents of 
periodic als. 
4. REFERENCES TO ARI ICLES IN PERIODI- 
CALS 
Abbreviations {a long classified list].—/Printing 


times, Nov. 15. 


Auch cin Paar Worte sur Herausgabe der zwet 
neuen Biblicgraphien; von Ernst Kelchner. 
Bérsenblatt, f. ad. da. Buchhandel, Dec., p. 
4631-34. 

Herr Kelchner objects to Avenarius’ plan because it 
proposes a selection which, however skilfully made, ts 
sure to include some things that might be omitted and, 
worse, to omit some that ought to be included. 1 he 
bookseller, he thinks, would so often find such a work 
fail to supply the needed information that he would be 


_ 

[ 
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dissatisfied and cease to use it, and the special student 


would prefer to use the special bibliogr aphies of hi 


subject as both more convement and more complete 
All books ought to be des ribed de visu and with full 


title and collation, to be of any use to bibliographers. 


It will not do to take the titles from ther bibliogra- 


phies, which are not always to be relied upon 


rs and collaborators of this enterprise to see a 


the edit 
the important issues of the German press since the in- 


vention of printing would be so expensive as to ruin the 
publisher ; in leed, would be almost impossible, as some 
of the most important books bibliographic: ally are ex 
tremely rare. Again, according to the plan juvenile 


t this would exclude the 


literature is to be omitted 
ithe favor- 


ch-making 


writings of Camp« 
ite child's book 
books, 


literature of the sixteenth century 


(* Robinson Crusve"’) 
Der , 


must 


Struwelpeter ey 
as every one now allow—and all the folks- 
The exclusion of 


Adam Riese 


early 


school-books keeps out 
and Kobel 
of 


And what ts 


the arithmetics of 
iwhich seem to correspond ¢t ur 
ker, much sought by book-fanciers 


to be thor 


editions 
ight of a rule which does not 


admit the controversial and political pamphlets of the 


Reformation, and of the Thirty Years’ War, and of the 
Revolution of 1848 ? 
Dr. Kelchner thinks that Dr, Hottinger’s plan has 


still less merit ; that the estimate of 7000 to 10,000 sub 
scribers is altogether too large, and appeals to the pub- 
lishers of Heinsaus, Kayser, and Grasse for confirmation 


hand, are put t 


The expenses, on the other much too 


low. No man who ist to have charge of such a work 


would give his services for ten years for 5000 m 


($1250) a year. And, finally, the work would far 


exceed the number of volumes allowed by its projector 
American libraries (by J. M. Hubbard |.—Beston 
daily advertiser, Oct. 24, 1876. 
par J. M. Richard. 


Bibliographte révolutionnair 


— Union, Paris, 1 Oct. 
Bibliography of printing, Daehnert Desmaretz. 
Printing times, Nov. 15 
La bibliothégue Alexan trie, par Le Fort; pat 
Graux.—Aevue crit. dhist. et de lit., 21 Oct. 


Le 


bliothégues de Lyon (suite), pat E. Niepce. 


—Revue du Lyonnais, 1876. 


Champagne ; 


Les 


bibliothey 
par H. Menu 
Brie, juil. 1376. 


imaginaires en 


—~Kevue de Champagne et de 


The byways of book-making, by H. Sutherland 
Edwards.—Eckectic mag., N. ¥., Dec. (From 


Macmill 


n's mag.) 


Le Congres des ameéricains ; pat 
G. de Nov., 
Chron., p. 218-220.- Also Polybiblion, Nov. 


la France, 15 


1876, p. 464. 
Taken from the Yournal offictel. Ce 


of the Boston Public Library 


neists chiefly of 
an account 


Lessons to librarians. —N.Y¥. World, reprinted in 
the Worcester Jan. 12, 1577. 
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A humorous notice of Mr Green's Personal inter 
course.” The writer seems to have been singularly 
fort ate in his experence of Libranar wi e ha 
found ignorant, supercilious, and dt ging 

The Lbvarian int table, Feb. 1877 


Pers al ute with wel 
er n the ance | the 
Lhe by Dr. H. A. Hagen 
Nation, Jan. 18 
We shall tice this interesting tter t at 
We can only say now that ait! gh i aws atte 
t erta efects 1 ri ary ystem, a gif ’ 
want of peration, wt have a ady received t 
attention of the Library ¢ v i t raises quest 
whict e not to be sett easily as the a 
ayine There are re ficulties in the way of ¢ 
plan than he suspects. [tas in fact erely a chowe be 
tween evils, or rather between imperter A reply 
to some of Dr. Hagen’s tions will appear i the 


Oct. 14, 1576. 
Library developmen ene, Oct. 2 
Library literature. —Literary wor Oet 
The library ef Ponn 
ja sketch of its treasures and tts history |, 


by Prof. Rob. Ellis Thompson Penn 


monthly, Jan. 1877 


de 


Du 


M. Dorange’s Catalogue descriptif et rat 
manuscrits de Jou 


lin review, 


The Menzies libvarv—N. Y. 
Nov 


ening post, 


literature 


Monthly 
libra 


of new book ry table, Jan., Feb. 1576 
We shall notice the index hereafter 
or iiterarius recent ith 


von Stanonik 


Kundschau, no, 6 


Note on the Library Convention 


ter].—.Vation, Nov, 2, 1576 


Vote on the Special report of the Bureau 


cation.—Nation, Nov. g, 1876 

Notes concerning t recent f the Mes 
collection,—Cinannan Nov. 24 

Notes on book-f journal, Oct, 157¢ 

Our publ vies{a mote on the Special report 
of the of Education|]; by M. 
Lippine Fel 877 


ig! 
ns v. pan. 4 
= 
Oct. 1576 
N 
rische 
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Rules fora printed dictionary catalogue, by C. A 


Cutter; [by — Dexter] —Penn m nthly, Aug 
1876. 
Twee nieuwe bibliographién.— Nieuw blad a. 


hoekhandel, 20 Oct. 18760 


kine Versammlung von amerikaniscnen Biblio- 
thekaren.—Bérsenbl. f. d. d. Buchhandel, 27 
Sept., p. 3467-65 
Zwei neue Bibliographien von Dehn — Bérsenbl 
Buchhandel, Nov. 1876, p. 3979, 71 
Not s E Avenari projected Allgem. biblogr 
Lexikon d, deutschen Literatur’ (see Linkaky JouR- 
NAL, p. 27). It appears that the Lexikon is to have 
both a systematic and an alphabet al index, also tables 
of publishers, printers, places of publication, et The 
titles are to be taken from actual « ation when possi- 
ble Her: tvenartus unts upon aving between 145 
and 150 nd titles, which will fill 6 volumes of 500 
quarto pages each, It will, he ¢ inks, require 12 years 
to finish the work, w h would cost, when published, 


240 marks. We may a d that Petzholdt, in the Veuer 
A nseiger, 1876, Heft 11, bears witness that Avenarius 


in a two years’ brooding over his plan, has carefully 


considered every necessary detail 
he second prospectus n ticed is that of C.G Hot- 
tinger's Univers l-Bibliographie. In this too the titles 


are to be arranged alphabets ally by authors ; but the 
subject-indexes are to be hereafter considered. litles 
are to be given in the original, accompamied, when 
necessary, as in Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, etc., with 
a Latin version. Short biographical and bibliogr aphi- 
cal notes will be inserted Hottinger puts the nun ber 
of titles at three millions—much too small an estimate, 
says Dehn—and thinks that the work, which will fill 


between 30,000 and 40,000 quarto pages, can be finished 


in ten years. His table of expenses ts curious 


1. Preparation of the text 
a. A superintendent, 5000 marks a year, for Mar 
ten years 50,000 


educated assistants, 5 for national_litera 


tures, 5 for the sciences, at yooo marks 300,000 
32 copyists, male or female, at 1000 marks 320,000 
@. Correspondents 150,000 
¢. Servants, materials, etc. 300 
1,000,000 

Composit paper an 1 presswork 
1, Composition, at 8 marks a page 320,000 
4. Paper and presswork for 7000 cupies 25,000 
845,000 
Potal 1,845,000 
Herr Hottinger hopes for co-operation in his s heme 
from the librarians, booksellers, and le urned men of all 
ntries, both in furnishing titles and raising money 


We very much fear that the decade in which this work 
is accomplished will have 19 rather than 15 prefixed 
to it, and 20 rather than 19 

Dr. Ascherson, custodian of the University Li- 
brary of Berlin, gives in each number of the 
Philosophische Monatshefte a full and con- 


venient Bibliography of philosophy, includ 


ing articles on philosophical subjects in 
journals and even in newspapers Preshy 


ruarter ly. 


fertan @i 


A notice of the Liprary JOURNAL appears in 


the Viewwsblad v. d. boekhandel, 20 Oct. 1876. 


The Russian Auropeen messenger for Aug. has 
an article by Smirnov on 7urkish civilization, 
its schools, the sophtas, the libraries, and th 


bovk trade 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A Hisroxy or Lisrary DEVELOPMENT.— 
It is reported that a history of the first twenty- 
five vears of the existence of the Boston Public 
Library is in preparation by its superintendent, 
who will not only go into a history of its ex 
fernals, but also into that of its development 
as an exponent of the idea that the public 
library is the most advanced stage of the Ame- 
rican system of popular and special education 
—the people’s university. There has been a 
vood deal written about this library, sometimes 
with error, sometimes simply laudatory, but 
rarely with an eye that took in all the bearings 
of its growth as the embodiment of an idea 
which has really dominated over all the mani- 
festations which have attracted notice, like mile 
stones along its path. A thorough exposition 
of this idea, and how it has worked out a sys- 
tem, is a new chronicle of civilization, and de 
serves to be recorded authoritatively. As the 
work is one of magnitude, and the records upon 
which it must be based voluminous, it is likely 
to be some months before it can be made pub 
lic. 

The twenty-fifth year of the library, and the 
tenth of the superintendency of Mr. Winsor, is 
just closing, and itis an eminently fitting time for 
the proposed history. It will probably be pub- 
lished as a separate volume of two or three hun- 
dred pages, illustrated with numerous helio- 
types. To librarians and educators the work 
will be well-nigh indispensable, for probably few 
will question the statement that the library idea 
has been more thoroughly worked out in this 


institution than in any other on the globe. 


INDEX TO CURRENT PERIODICALS.—One reply 
has been received to the request in Notice No. 
2, LIBRARY JOURNAL, p. 20. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHEsHIKE.—In a paper on 
‘Provincial bibliography” read before the 
Manchester Library Club, Mr. W. E. A. Axon 
announced that the council of the club had 
decided to attempt the compilation of an annu 


| 
| 
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al bibliography which should record the titles 
of all books and pamphlets issued in the two 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. In this 
list they would endeavor to give each year ret- 
erences to the investigations of archxologists 
and savants relating to this district, to the work 
of local societies, and to the books issued for 
private circulation, as well as the titles of all 
books and pamphlets that issue from the print- 


ing-presses of the two counties.—Academ) 


GermManica.—C. H. Herrmann 
announces the 4th part of his Bibliotheca philo- 
logica under the title of * Bibliotheca Germanica, 
Verzeichniss der v. 1830 —Ende 1875 in Deutsch- 
land erschienenen Schriften fiber altdeutsche 


Sprache u. Literatur nebst verwandten Ficher 


Boston Pusiic Linkary.—The next issue of 
the Boston Public Library will be a Class-List 
of Fiction for the Lower Hall of the Central 
Library. The entries will have explanatory 
notes, and novels of historical bearing will be 
grouped under subject heads, and methods will 
be pointed out of pursuing parallel courses of 
reading in history, biography, , Ulustrative 
of the themes of the novels. The note on Eng 
lish history will be seven or eight pages long, 
and will be probably the longest of all. It will 
combine the “ Catalogue notes on English his- 
tory,” already issued by the library, together 
with that section devoted to England in the 
library's “Chronological index to historical 
fiction.” That portion of the edition which is 
intended for use on the library tables will be 
printed, as Mr. Poole recommends, on manilla 


paper. 


Ruies.—Fearing that his‘t Rules 
for a dictionary catalogue” enter too much into 
detail for beginners, Mr. C. A. Cutter is pre- 
paring some short rules for cataloguing which 
will be published in a future number of the 
JOURNAI 

Leisure Hour.—An index is to be published 
at the completion of its 25th year. It includes 


nearly 15,000 references. —Academy. 


TRAPAN!.—Fortunato Blondellois publishing 
at Palermo a Bibliografia trapanese. Pages | 
20, Albate—Patti, of Part t(works of Trapanese 
authors) have already appeared. Part 2 is to 
be a list of works relating to Trapani Brivis 
grafia ital, 
Vor. L, Nos. 4-5. 


JOURNA 
PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS 
PSEL VVu 
Carrie Cariton, author of Wayside tlowers 

Milwaukee, 1362—Mary Booth 
John Oakun Walter P. Philliy 
Touchatout—L. Bienvenu, (.\ rid Ouer 
Oct. 21, 
Robert fran A French paper states that 1) 


is the pseudonym of a Russian princes 
Arthur Stak Madame Valeska Voigtl, who 


wrote under this pseudonym, has recently 


died. (A.xaminer, Oct. 21, 
IVON VAIO WORK 

Th re against the chu New York, 187¢ 
C. Edwin Vredenbur 

The century aindependen Boston, 187¢ 
]. R. Hussey, compiler 

(Poem No name series, Boston, 
1876. Robert Dwyer Jovee 

“eterna hunishment end Boston, 1876 
James Morris Whiton 

Men and manne im parliament London, 1574 


Henry Lucy 


Student lite at Ha rid Bost m, 1576 Geor 
Henry Tripp. 

The Tiber and the Tham Philadelphia, 1876 
Edward C. Bruce 

Selections from t/ thought f Marcu lm 


Antoninus. Boston, 1876. Ma 


rv W. Tileston 
The universe no desert, the earth no monope 
Boston, 1555 William Williams 


VOTES 


In the “*No Name Series,” the authorship of 
“Mercy Philbrick’s choice” is attributed to 
“HE (Mrs. Helen Jackson, formerly Mrs 
Hunt); ‘Is that all?" is said to be written by 
Miss Harriet W. Preston, author of * Trouba- 
dours and trouvéres,” ete., and ‘ Kismet” by 
Miss Dudu Fletcher 

Tue author of ‘Christian schools and schol 
ars,” London, 1867, is said to be Mother Raphael 
Draine, prioress of the convent at Stone, Stal 
fordshire, England The following are by 
the same person: “The three chancellors, 
or sketches of the lives of William of Wyke 
ham, William of Wayutlete, and Sit Thomas 
More” (three biographies first’ pul lished inde 
pendently), “St. Dominie and the Dominicans 


“The Knights of St. John,” et 


LApY Diana De author of 
‘*Summer and winter in Norway" (1865) and 
“True love” (1869), was marned December 18, 


= 
“4 
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1872, to John Walter Huddleston, Esq., O.C., 
M.P I find no 
book written by her since 156g. 


for Norwich mention of any 


QUERIES. 

Who is the author of ‘‘ Shooting and fishing 
trips in England,” etc.? He wrote under the 
pseudonym of “ Wildfowler” and ‘* Snapshot.” 
Who is the author of “ Notes on Cuba, by a 
Boston, 1844? 
tributed in several catalogues to Dr. Joseph 


physician,” It is incorrectly at- 


Sargent. 
James L, WuitNey 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

NOTES. 
the discussion, at the 
Convention, on preserving leather bindings of 


books, a friend, of large experience in practi- 


IN continuation of 


cally applying preservatives to leather, informs 
me that leather should be moistened with water 
that 


event this application would have to be made 


before the application of any oils ; in any 
as often as once in from three to five years ; 
that he prefers retined neat's-foot oil, next cas- 
tor lard that the 
should be applied one day and oil the next.— 


E. A. Noves. 


oil, and next oil ; water 


QUERIES 
Pustic DocumeNntTs.—How can a library ob- 
tain the publications of the Naval Observatory ? 
\7 
Prof. 
copy of 


268 of the Library Report 


[On p. 
Nourse (of the Observatory) says 
its annual publication is torwarded to the 
libraries of the separate bureaus of the govern- 
own observatories and 


State 


ment, as well as to our 


scientific institutions, including each 
library and the libraries of our chief colleges. 
A copy is also sent to such individuals as fur- 
nish evidence of their ability to appreciate, or 
of their being themselves engaged in, practical 
astronomical work.” And 

No 


but distribution is made cordially to the classes 


in a letter on this 


point he adds infrequently we have 


offers to purchase. sales are ever made, 
of institutions named, and to individuals show- 


ing any just claim, as persons interested in 


astronomy. Desirous to omit no valuable 
library, | shall be glad to present the names 
of such as think that in their rooms astronomi- 
cal volumes will find readers, for approval by 
the superintendent, on our distribution list. 
Those desiring meteorological information should 


not mistake the Observatory, as is sometimes 
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the case, for the Signal Service, which is in the 
War Dept., under charge of Gen. A. J. Myer, 
U.S.A."] 

SizinG.—Will some librarian who has had ex- 
perience in sizing books or papers printed on 
poor and thin paper, so as to qualify them 
better for binding, give me a recipe for making 
good sizing? I have some rare pamphlets and 
documents I would like to put through that 
process.—RENCTELF. [8 


Pustic DocumMENtTs.—We have nearly 2000 
vols. of Congressional and State documents, 
mostly the gift or by the favor of our late Vice- 
President, Henry Wilson, who took a deep inter- 
me to 


est in our library. The trustees wish 


prepare a catalogue of these. I have already 
them in 


binding (sheep and cloth), and also chronologi- 


arranged two classes, according to 
cally by Congress and Session, first the Execu 
tive, then the Senate and House, and lastly 
better order, and 


the 


miscellaneous, Is there a 
should the catalogue 
outside title sufficient, or should the subject- 
matter of each volume be briefly stated? I 
need a piece of that Mr. Spofford at Washing- 
ton, I suppose, or perhaps the Co-operative 


how full be? Is 


Catalogue will meet this case also.—D. W. [9 


ANSWERS. 

DEFACING OF Books (5).—I have effectually 
checked the practice of marking in books the 
date when drawn, by placing in each volume, 
when delivered, a slip of paper about 14x 24 
in. stamped with the date. This also serves 
book-mark 
The slip should be of unsized paper, 


as a and prevents turning down 
leaves, 
and firm enough to retain its form in handling. 
Very few volumes are returned without them, 
and very few are kept over time. 

Epwakrp W. Hatt, 


Librarian Colby University. 


GENERAL NOTES. 

UNITED STATES. 

LipRaARY OF CoNGRESS.—By [including in his 
annual report for 1875 the month of December, 
thus making that report embrace the thirteen 
months from December 1, 1874, to January 1, 
1876, Mr. Spofford was enabled to make the 
current report for 1876 run with the calendar 
year from December to January, instead of as 
His report 
pamphlets 


formerly ending with November. 


shows an increase in books and 


| 
fi. 
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LIBR. 


during the year of 17,590 and 8636 respectively, 


which were acquired as follows 


Sooks Pamphilets 
By 5,495 745 
copyright.... ne 8,020 5,295 
** deposit (Smith. Inst.)..... 1,417 1,575 
** exchanges. . $30 73 


Of these, 3211 were added to the law library, 


making the aggregate number of works in that 


colicction 37.727 

Total no. of vols. in librarv Jan. 1, 1876. . 293 
No. added in 1876..........- 17,490 


Total in library Jan. 1, 1877........311,097 


Under the copyright law there were de- 


posited in the library during the vear 


7,027 
Musical COMPOSITIONS. 5. 
Dramatic compositions........ 262 
Engravings and chromos........ 1,453 
Maps, charts, and drawings. ......-...+ 2,070 


As two copies ot each were required, the 
above total of 26,200 represents but 13,100 
different articles, of which goro were books 


The receipts from entries of copyright amount d 


to $12,500.50, as against $11,750.50 in the pre 
ceding vear, thus showing an increase in tees 
of $720 The who number of ent s during 
the vear was 14,552, against 14,107 tor 1575. So 
much for the statistics In addition Mr. Spot 
ford asks for an appropriation to print the new 
full catalogue of the library, which now com 
plete, embracing over 2¢ tithes, and wl 
he thinks w not occupy more than four mod 
erate octavo volumes in good clear twp At 


present the number of supplements m ikes the 


use of the existing catalogues very burden 


some, as twelve volumes have to be consulted 
to determine conclusively whether any spe ial 
work is in the library. The new catalogue (in 
one alphabet) will obviate this difficulty, and 
will have the further advantage of containing 
also the titles of pamphicts, which heretofore 
have been but partially given. Titles in this 
new work are shortened so as to include only 


their significant parts, with the collation and 


1A’) TOUR A 
date f each work further (sma 
at n is asked for to« ete the ndex to the 
put locument which is we id ed. the 
num be reference-titics now WwW t i int 
ng to over forty thousand In regard to the 
distribution of the ginal histor iment 
west tthe | ted States, w ch the 
library now r. tne ugyests thata thie 
t t \ be nly five } ed ) 
of the \ k with t ciete ind other 
braries f i! emit eq tis 
value, t er the ect of 
thes wa hie | 

expected w mibraced KX octay \ 
t s, with an atlas of maps juarte, and 
ve i Vast collection etters il 
papers ind other d uments, in the pinal 


French, relating to the discoveries and settle 
ments under Cavelier de la Salle and other ex 


rers territory: now 


nited States, from Ab. 1614 to 1752 


In conclusion Mr, Spofford again calls the 


attention of Congress to the urgent necessity 


of larger and better accommodations for the 
growing wealth of the library ‘The whole 
subject is again earnestly commended to the 
eat attention of the ommitter with the 
single remark that the niury to the book 
bound new per mad 0 ts of art w h 
are edu ron with room 
is ¢ istant ! with ery i 
while the { and i il 
te ling the ad pett thie 
large t sine 1! vil 
such ma ‘ ' i tte 
tole te fora 

bu ss | ‘ ny t [hye 
with thee ‘ tile ‘ ‘ 
of the ¢ it rea i Wise 
expenditure nece Wy te te 
these wreat collecty ofa natio terat 
and art which are entrusted to the nediate 
care and respo bility of the representative 


ot the people 


Newton Free Linkary.—On Friday, Jan 


cth,atrr™M apes cu the read 
ng-room of the | ered tire 
smoke iss ' { thet ter 

amination of the furnace wed that rion oe 


the cold-air box nearest the furnace to be 


flames and the slide closed This fire was re: 


| 


> 
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ly extinguished with a few pails of water. Afew 
moments after, the librarian, on visiting the trus- 
tees’ room, discovered a fire in active progress 
and ascending to the roof. The fire department 
came promptly on call and extinguished the 
tlames, after a portion of the roof in front had 
been partially consumed and the building 
tlooded with Most of the 
Library was carried out, or dropped from the 
windows upon rugs spread beneath by friends 
outside, and carried to adjoining houses. The 
books that were moved sustained very little 
injury, and those that were left on the shelves 


water. Reference 


escaped the wetting that seemed at one time to 
be inevitable. All persons engaged in this 


animated with a common pur- 


seemed 


the building and furniture from 


work 
pose to save 
unnecessary injury, and their efforts were cer 
There 


fire originated in 


tainly attended with great success. 


seems to be no doubt that the 
the carelessness of the janitor, first in closing the 
cold-air box, and secondly in leaving more 
draught open than was prudent during the hour 
he spent at dinner. There being no current of 
air through the 


heated to the point of ignition, and fire ensued. 


furnace, the air-box became 
As soon as the box was sufficiently consumed 
to allow the outside air to enter it, a rapid cur- 
rent was formed, carrying sparks and flames 
through the furnace up the hot-air tlue. The 
register in the reading-room being closed upon 
the first discovery of the fire, the flames con- 
tinued upwards some seventeen feet to a point 
where the flue turns to enter the trustees’ room. 
Here the fire made a vent in the flue and ig- 


nited the wood-work. The moral to be de 
duced is simply this: Never supply a furnace 
with cold air through a wooden box for the 
whole distance, but rather make that part of 
the box nearest the furnace of tin or sheet 
iron, or else build the box so that it shall 
enter the cellar tloor at a point at least 
three feet distant from the furnace, and make 
the connection with an underground pas- 
sage built of brick and covered with stone. 


Also, the slide of the air-box should be so con- 
trived that it. 
a corresponding opening into the box from the 


mnot be closed without making 


cellar, thus having air from inside or out con- 
There is 


no doubt that a large number of fires originate 


stantly passing through the furnace 
from carelessness in this respect. There is 
another great danger common to public build 
furnaces are run at a very high 


ings, where 


temperature, and that is, registers are apt to be 
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closed in rooms that are feo warm, thus shut- 
ting up in the flues and furnace the hot air that 
should have a vent. To remedy this the valves 
of the register that has the most direct connec 


tion with the furnace should be removed, 
thus making it impossible to close it. 
Haxvarp Uwniversiry Linrary.—The en- 


largement of Gore Hall, Harvard College, for 
the further convenience of the library, has now 
progressed so far that one can form a good idea 
of its general appearance. The building is en- 
tirely roofed in and the windows glazed, so 
that the interior can be warmed by the new 
steam the the 
floors and shelves is rapidly going together. 
The addition is in the nature of a huge wing to 
the old structure, and makes the entire build 


apparatus; and iron-work of 


ing almost twice as large as formerly, while 
the shelf-room for books is much more than 
In the new part are contained an 
books, coat 


private 


doubled. 
anteroom for delivery of with 
rooms, etc., 
rooms for the librarian and assistants, and the 


The **book-room” consists of 


besides three working- 
**book-room.” 
five stories of parallel shelves, running north 
and south, separated only by passage-ways of 
2 ft. 3 in. in width. The stories are but 7 ft. in 
height, and to prevent closeness of air the tloor- 
Around the whole 
runs a passage-way 3 ft. in width, so that no 
Large 


ing is of iron open-work. 


books come against the outside walls. 
windows throw abundance of light from each 
end into each passage-way, while the upper 
stories are further aided by the great skylight 
which runs the whole length of the roof. The 
capacity of this ‘‘ book-room” is estimated at 
200,000 volumes, so that the total capacity of 
the library will now fall hardly short of 350,000 
volumes. The room formerly in use as a de- 
livery and reading room has been converted 
into an alcove for books. The main hall, when 
cleared of various things which now encumber 
it, will make an excellent reading-room, and is 
to be lighted from the roof. The present al- 
coves are to be shelved up in front, presenting 
a wall-surface to the main hall for shelves to 
contain books of reference. On the other hand 
a passage-way will be cut in the rear of the 
alcoves, running along the outside wall, against 
which (as in the new part) no books will come. 
It is thought that the new building will be 


ready for use in June. 


Astor Lisrary.—The annual report of the 
Astor Library, when presented to the State 


| 

le 
| 


Senate by Mr. Girard, was accompanied by a 
supplementary report inviting the people of the 
State to enjoy its benefits free of any charge 
The new administration of the Astor has given 
it new life and vigor, and the year past has been 
an eventful one in its history. W. B. Astor's 
recent gift of $250,000 and J. J. Astor's of $10,000 


make it possible forthe efficient superinte ndent 
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cal method of getting new books Many 
people will give ten dollars’ worth of work in 
getting up such an entertainment who w t 
give ten cents th is ind many others w 
buy tickets if they knew the money was going 
to the library 

ANGLO-SAXON CHART The trustees ot 


and librarian to carry out their plans, and evi- 
dently this library is to take a higher position 
in usefulness. We hope to give in the next 
number of the JouRNAL a short article on this 
subject 

UNIversiry OF NEBRASKA.—The library is 
now open for reading and consultation six 
hours a day for five days in the week, and cer 
tain classes are allowed to take books for use 
at their rooms. An excellent law requires that 
the board shall make an annual appropriation 
for the increase of the number of books, and 


this year $1000 are to be so expended. 


Tue Port Huron Board of Education have 
ordered 160 volumes for the school library 
Fonp pu Lac has voted to establish and 


maintain a public library and reading-room i 


accordance with the laws of Wisconsin. 


Tue University of Michigan Library has re- 
cently acquired a fine collection of books on 
art and architecture 

Derro’s Board of Education has approe- 
priated $3500 for books on American history 
and travels for the public library 

Tue regents of the University of Michigan 
have raised the salary of Prof. Ten Brook, the 
librarian, from $1500 to $1800 

Tue library of the Y. M. C. A. at’ Scranton, 
Pa.. valued at $000, was destroyed by fire 
Saturday, January 13 

Samce. Jones Warson, Librarian of the On 
tario Parliament, Toronto, has published “ The 
Legend of Roses,” a poem of India 

Tue Bridgeport Public Library is reported 
closed for want of funds, a special town meet- 
ing having refused to appropriate the necessary 
#1500 

At the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 


discussion brought out the fact that interest in 


the libraries was rapidly increasing in the cities, 


while it was at a low ebb in the rural districts 


SUPERINTENDENT W. J. Brier, of Plymouth, 


Wis., raised $54 for the school library by giv- 
ing an exhibition. Why isn’t this one practi 


the British Museum having undertaken the 
publication in fac-s mile of the Anglo-Saxon 
charters in that library, the English Govern 
ment has authorized a similar publication of the 
existing Anglo-Saxon charters that are not in 
the Museum It is proposed to begin the 
series with the charters preserved in the ath 
lral library at Canterbury, using for the pur 
po 
fering from the Museum authorities who have 
employed the autotype the especial value of 


the former being its durability 


ATKINSON FREE LIBRARY The memoria 
stone of the new library and art gallery founded 
by Mr. Atkinson at Southfort, at an expense of 


was recently laid 


CAkishROOKE LIBRARY A Mr. Scely, M.P., 
who had already established a free lending 
in the parish of Brooke, recently made the 
parish of Carist rooke the offer (which was ac 
cepted) of fifty pounds towards the formation of 


a library. on the conditions that no works on 


theology should be bought, and that all the 
novels of Scott, Dickens, Marryatt and Cooper 


should first be purchased and that works on 


suitable general literature should be procured 
with the balance 

LANCASHIRE AUTitot Mr. ¢ W. Sutton 
has recently published “ A’ List of Lancashire 


Authors,” with brief biographical and biblio 


graphical notes, which contains the names of 
over thirteen hundred write rs, and ine ludes not 


only authors born in the county, but thease 


long resident in or closely associate 1 with it 


Lonpon Ciry LIBRARY \ new classified 
catalogue of the books in the City Library 
London, is in progress The Bookseller (Lon 
don) suggests that the library she uld be per 
fected by purchasing or procuring any book 
nyraving bearing upon the his 


pamphlet, and ¢ 


tory of London, upon its guilds, its topography 


and its manners and customs, and also all 
works relating to trade and commerce 
SUNDAY SERVICt The question, which here 


has well nigh passed the stage of discussion 
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and is now undergoing the test of experiment, 
the opening, that is, of public libraries on Sun- 
days, is just rising into prominence in Eng- 


land. 


Swainson.—Mr. J]. H. Swainson, Assistant 
Librarian at the University Library (Cambridge), 
who has collated all the MSS. of Cicero's ** De 
natura” in the British Museum, the Cambridge 
MS., and the Roman and Venetian editions of 
1471, is about publishing an edition of the work. 


Mr. James Yates, who was present at the 
Conference, is a candidate for office at Glas 
gow, where £70,000 has been bequeathed fora 
public library, and his chances are thought good, 
as he is one of five selected from one hundred 
and fifteen applicants. 


GERMANY. 


Pertz.—Dr. G. H. Pertz, principal librarian 
of the Berlin Imperial Library, died after a brief 
illness at Munich on October 8th. He was a 
brother in-law of Sir Charles Lyell, and had 
besides a wide friendship among English anti- 
quarians, being himself an accomplished Eng- 
lish scholar. For many years he was professor 
of history and archzology at the University of 
Gottingen, removing from there to Berlin to 
take charge of the Royal Library in 15842. 
While at Géttingen he began editing his great 
work on the history of Germany, “ Monumenta 
Germaniz Historica,” which already reaches 
twenty-four folio volumes, and is among the 
most colossal national histories that have ever 


been undertaken. 


An Arcuive Macazine.—We learn from 
Petzholdt’s Anceiver of the establishment at 
Stuttgart of an Archivalische Zeitschrist, to be 
edited by Dr. Franz von Léher, and published 
for the information and in the interests of the 
curators of the valuable public documents in 
Germany it will discuss, in addition to the 
preservation and utilization of such records, 
those technical points and kindred matters that 
are of interest to their librarians, containing 
further such notes of general value as are con- 
nected with this work. 


Havoe.—A catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in 
the library of the late Prof. Haug, of Munich, 
collected by him while residing in India, and 
which is especially rich in Sanskrit, Zend, Per- 
sian, and other eastern codices, has been is 
sued by his executors with a view to selling 


the collection entire 


Lro.—The library of Prof. Heinrich Leo, of 
Halle, is to be sold ; 3398 nos. in 6000 volumes 
(history, geography, linguistics, etc.) Price, 
12,000 m. 


FRANCE 


CONSERVATOIRE OF PARis.—The post of libra- 
rian at the Conservatoire of Paris, rendered 
vacant by the death of Félicien David, has been 
filled by the appointment of M. Wekerlin, who 


for the last five vears has been sub-librarian. 


Nationa. Linrary.—In accordance with the 
plan which has been adopted for rebuilding the 
Bibliothéque National, the reconstruction of 
the portion facing the Rue Colbert is to be 
begun soon. Inorder to hasten the printing of 
the catalogue of the library, the attempt at 
classification is to be abandoned and a merely 
alphabetical arrangement is to be adopted. 
The library is after this year to have an addition 
to its annual allowance for purchases of 
$10,000. The rise in the price of old books, 
etc., has been severely felt’ by the authorities, 
for in the last six years the British Museum has 
outbid the Rue Richelieu, and carried off at 
Paris auctions some four hundred MSS. of 
great importance for French history and litera- 
ture.—Al thencum, 


ITALY. 


Brancut.—Eugenio Bianchi, founder of the 
Giornale delle biblioteche, which lived but from 
March 12, 1867, to December, 1869, died at the 
close of last year. 

Boccaccio.—The bibliography of the edi- 
tions, translations, and adaptations of the 
writings of Boccaccio, published last year by 
Alberto Baechi della Lega, is to be supple- 
mented with one by Signor Narducci, Libra- 
rian of the University of Rome, which will 
contain particulars of one hundred and _ fifty 
editions not mentioned in the former. 

Irautan History.— Herr Alfred von Reu- 
mont has contributed to the Archizie Stortco a 
valuable supplement to his former list of works 
published in Germany on Italian history, reach- 
ing down to August, 1870. 

RUSSIA 

Tue Impreriat Lierary at St. Petersburg 
has lately received from Prince Kotschubey a 
collection formed by his father of 30,000 works, 
chiefly on political science. Works which the 
library has already will be given to one of the 
Russian university libraries 
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LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & COMPANY'S 
New Books and Library Fournitire 


TH 
By Geo. B. Lorine 


FARMEYARD CLUB OF JOTHAM. 


well-know cloth, $3 50 
that } ? 4 


$1.7 


STUDEN 
\l \Th 


hy 


TLIFE AT HARVARD. 


1 


STORY OF OLR COUNTRY 


By Mrs. L. Bo Me Hilustrated. 43 jue, $1 50 


THE PORTABLE BOOK-CASE. 


oot it i i t 
>> 
= are a pr 


THRE HARVARD Book 


N 


RACK. 


‘ ny t 
HOME BOOK-BINDER. 
Enables librarians, or any one, to bind books or pamphlets neatly and durably, at HALF the usua 
price of Binding 
We think est thing of the kind whicl t Mr. W. F. Poot, of the go 
For information as to price, et didress LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO, Sole Agents for New 
England 
We are prepared to furnish public libraries with books in all departments of lite | v, and 


on the most reasonable term 


Regular importatior ‘ pub braries entered duty free 
Inquiries in regard t ! refully answered 
Send for our Catalogue of New and \ ble Books, and Cir r of L.ibrary ] 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 
BOSTON 
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BOOKS FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. I W. CHRISTERN 


_ numbers leading magazines, reviews, et: 
A. S. CLARK, 66 Nassau street, N. ¥ 


No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ISS MARY BATES MERRIAM, for three years in 
Harvard College Library, and for ten subsequent xeeps CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

years in various eastern and western hbraries, desires an en 
gagement in ether library or catalogue work. She would 
refer to the Prince and (Quincy catalogues, on both of which 
she was engaged, as well as by permission to Ezra Abbot, ( I( 1 \ KS 
D.D., Cambridge ; W. W. Greenough, Esq., Boston Public 
Library; O. W. Holmes, M.D)... Boston; Charles Eliot 


Norton, Esq., Cambridge ; W. F. Poole, Esq., Chicago Pub 

lic Library ; Frederick Vinton, Esq., College of N ~~ ler- INCLUDING A FULL LINE OF 

sey, Princeton Address, Care of Epiror Lisrary Jour- 

NAL, Tremont Place. SCHOOL AND TEXT BOOKS, especially for the study of 
ae FOREIGN LANGUAGES, and receives IMPORTA 


GENTLEMAN for a number of years employed in : ITP “aT = 

A cataloguing in one of the first libraries wishes a simi HONS TO ORDER, and NEW PUBLICATIONS every 
lar situation, or offer his services atale private 
libraries, Competent of taking hold ine = shing libraries, tention is paid to all PERIODICALS, THEOLOGICAL, 
or any thing pertamuing to library work test of references 

Address M.A. Olfice Linkary JourNat, EDUCATIONAL, MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC, LITERA 
Park Row, N. ¥ RY, POPULAR, etc., as also to FASHION JOURNALS 


week, by steamers from France and Germany. Particular at 


A GENTLEMAN having been engaged exclusively in 
library work for nearly 18 years, and familiar with all ORDERS FOR INCORPORATED INSTITUTIONS 


the duties of a librarian, desires to learn of an opening 
where he may be useful in the profession. Can furnish best FILLED FREE OF DUTIES 
references. Address B. Y., Lisrary JourNAL, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 
A monthly bulletin 1s published on Foreign Lrrerarvre, 


“AMUEL C. DONALDSON, for nearly two years First which is sent gratis, on receipt of 25 cents postage, per annum 
Assistant Librarian of the Mercantile Library, Balti- 
more, desires a situation. Is prepared t » furnish testimoni- 
als from the President and the Librarian of that institution, 
and from others 


F. W. Curisrern, Foreign Bookseller, 


8 A. NELSON, formerly at Harvard, now with A. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


Williams & Co., Boston, also desires a situation in a 


library One door from Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Something New in Library Economy. 


Tue AMHERST CoLLEGE CLASSIFICATION AND SurRJECT INDEX, with its various applications to the 
wants of a library, has been pronounced an important discovery by several of our most prominent librarians 
Vhe college printed what it supposed to be a large enough edition for its own use and for those who were 
specially interested tut this edition was very soon exhausted, leaving only sufficient copies for use in the 
building ; so it has been impossibie for many interested to secure the book. In view of this unexpected inter 
est in the work, and on the recommendation of several persons interested in public and private libraries, we 
have just printed an edition, which we now offer for sale. It is claimed that the system is the first satisfactory 
plan of uniting the advantages of the dictionary and « lassified catalogues 

Some eminent authorities, after further examination, have gone so far as to say that the plan is of greater 
value than the card catalogue system which has come into so general use in the last quarter of a century 

Others say that it will surely supersede the methods in common use, because the same results may be 
secured more easily and at greatly reduced expense 

rhe scheme claims to be the best yet devised for cataloguing, classifying, indexing, or arranging on the 
shelves. It applies equally well to pamphlets or books, to public or private libraries, to sale or duplicate col- 
lections, and may be used for any one or for all the purposes named. 

It has also been highly approved by those who have used it to take the place of the ordinary note-book, or 

gnly apt I 
Index Rerum, and also in place of the common scrap-book. For all these purposes the scheme has obvious 
advantages 

\ des sony ot the plan may be found in the first twenty-five pages of Chapter XXXVIII., of the re 
cently published Government Report on Public Libraries. Much favorable mention of the plan will also be 
found in the official proceedings of the late National Conference of Librarians. 

All who have expressed any opinion agree that every person interested in library management should at 
least give the matter a thorough examination. In view of these facts, the publishers feel that they will be 
supported in putting an edition on the market. 

Phe book will be sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of the price, $1. It is furnished in cloth 
boards, in flexible cloth, in paper boards and in paper. A part of the edition contains additional explanations, 
and if the binding is not specified it will be understood that this is preferred. 


GINN & HEATH, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS 


ISSUED By 


D. APPLETON & CO. DURING THE YEAR 18706. 


ALL THE WAY ROUND, or, What a Boy Saw and 


Heard on his Way Round the World. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 


$1.50 
APPLETONS’ ILLUSTRATED HAND BOOK OF 


AMERICAN SUMMER RESORTS. Paper, soc. ; cloth, 


7s 

APPLETONS' ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK 
AMERICAN CITIES cloth, 75 

ARNOTT (NEIL, M.D, LL.D) Physics 
Natural Philosophy lion 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


BAIN (Al EXANDER) The Emotions and the Will 


hition 8vo, cloth, $s 

BARNI Rk SAML Ww ) A of Eng slish 
Rhymes, arranged on a new plan vol., 16mo, 

BARTHOLOW (ROBERTS, MAL MD) A. Practi 
l'reatise on Materia Mecica and Therapeutics. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, $5: sheep, 3¢ 

B — \ Q AMES THOMPSON Similarities of Physica 

d Re is Knowledge. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1 


BROUG (RHODA.) Joan. Anovel 1 vol., 8vo, 

BROWN JOHN J.) he Amerwcan Angler's Guide. 1 
vol., r2mo, cloth, Wlustrated, $2 

BUCK (GURDON, M.D.) Contributions to Re sparative 
Surgery. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $3; sheep, $4 

BUCKLEY (A.B) The A Short His 
tory of Natural Scvence « 

BRYANT’S (WM. CULLEN) ‘POE AL WORKS 
Illustrated with too of the finest Wood-Engravings, by the 
most eminent English and American Artists. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, $4; half calf, $6;* morocco antique, $8;* tree calf, 


COLIN CE.) ~The Universal Metric System 


tvol., 12 

| OMIN THRO’ THE RYE.” A novel. 8vo, paper, 

COOPER (J FENIMORE), WORKS OF. Green 
Ulustrated with Steel Plates, from drawings 
by Darley Handsomely bound in green cloth, beveled 
boards, gilt top The first eight volumes now ready Per 
33 

CORRES CARD (THE); or, How to Play at Whist. By 
Axruur C. Waker. 1 vol., 18mo, cloth, $1 

COW! E S (REV. HENRY The Go and Epistles of 


John, with Notes 1 vol., s2mo, cloth, $2 
COX «GG General Hist wy of Gree: e. 1 r2mo, 

cloth, $2 
DARWIN (CHAS) The Vanation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication Authorized edition, with a Preface, 
by Prof. Asa Gray >» vols., illustrated, cloth, 3 

Ihe Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. Sex 
ond edition revised. With illustrations, 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 


$1.2 
DICKENS (CHAS.)  Eprrion Elegantly 
illustrated ato 
Old Curiosity Shop. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 
Sketches by Boz. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75« 
Nicholas Nickleby. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25 
Core Expectant ms. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75c. 
FRANCILLON (R Rare Good a Fortune u 
Seven Strokes 1 8vo, paper, 
GERMAN Reproduced from / raser’s 
GOODWIN Ni ‘OT Fortunes of Miss Follen A 
novel. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.50 
GRAY (ASA) Darwiniana b says and Reviews Per 
taining to Darwinism. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 2 
HAECKEL (ERNSI The Hi tory of Creation; or, The 
Development of the Earth and its In h abitants by the Action 


of Natural Causes. Lithographic Plates. In 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $ 

HAM MM mend (W. A.) A Treatise on Diseases of the Nerv 
ous Syste By Wituiam A. Hamsonp, M.D New 
edition, roy tlustrations t vol, 8vo, cloth, $6;* 


sheep, $7.* 
HARTLEY Air and its Relations to Lifeand Being By 
Watikk Nort Hakiiey, 1 vol, r2amo, cloth, 


31.50 
HAWTHORNE (JULIAN)  Bressant. 8vo, paper, 75 
HERSCHEL. Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Her- 

schel. By Mrs. Joun Herscnet 1 vol., r2mo, with por- 

traits, cloth, $1.75 


Von. Nos. 4-5 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES 
XV La th eneral 


iil l Gene 
Phys. i rat 
vol, ta 
XIX Anima nate l \ 
BENEDE th, $ 
XX. On Fer Wut 
25 Ilustran no, clot 
XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Prot. Ber Nn, uf 
the University of Halle r2me, 
XXII. The Theory of Sound in ats Kelation to Mu hy 
Prof. BLAseRNA remo, cloth, $1 
JANET EF Sks AMIS Par Ko dessins de K 
C. H et de R. 1 vol, gto, handsomely bound and illu 


JANET AND HER FRIENDS. (The above translated 
into Enghsh r vol, gto, $3 
LARNED (J. ‘Valks about Labor vol., tam loth, 


! 
MARRYATT (FLORENCE). My Own Child. A nove 


1 vol., 8vo, paper, 7 

MIVART (sl GEORGE) Contemporary Evolutior An 
Fasay on some receut > al Chanyes 1vo remo, Cloth, 

Lessons fr m Nature, as manifested in Mind aud Matter 

t vol., t2mo, th, $2 

MORGAN ‘H Ke atiwe Names in the History 
of English Literature , 8vo, cloth, Fs 

MRS “TIMBERS A Story for Church Folks 
1 vi ramo, cloth, 7 paper, so 

NORDHOFE (CHAS) he Cott States mithe Spring 
and Summer of 187 1 vol., 8vo, paper, 50 

PAYN (JAMES). Fallen Fortunes A novel. vol, 8v 


paper, 73 

PESCHEL (OSCAR The Races of Man a 
graphical Distribution 1 vol, r2mo, cloth, $ 

AND SIVEWRIGHI lelegra 
H t vol, 
ul i, $: 

LIFFI (A. G.) Schools and Master f Pamung 
with ar n the Prin ipa (salleries ot t if ype 

cloth, 

RE The (4 CHRISTIAN) The Land of the Sky r, Adven 
tures in Mountain By-way wl, 8vo th, 

Rh HAKDSON Diseases of Modern Lafe Ky Bes 
Warp Richakpsos, M.D. vol, cloth, $ 

ROSENGARTEN A Hand-Book of Architectural Style 
lranslated from,the Germa t t 
Cauterr-Sanpers. With fog Llustrations 1 vol, large 
Svo, loth, 

SAI W.) The Life of James Grime rvol, Sve 
cloth, 

SAYRE A,MD.) Le 
gery and Diseases of the Joints, 
pital Medica! College, dunng the Winter Session of 1574 
1875. Cloth, $5.% sheep, $o.* 

SCHUCKING (LEVIN). Fire and Flames A novel. 1 


vol., 8vo, paper, 75¢ 


SCOTT (SIR WALTER) The Waverley Novels A new 
Labrary Edition, with steel plates, to be complete im 25 vol 
umes. Vols 1 to 8 now ready Per vol., cloth, § 

SPENCER (HERBERT) Descriptive Sox No. 4 
Invision Part IL A African Race Compiled and 
Abstracted by Prof. Davin Duncan. $4.% ‘The balance of 
the work in active preparation 

STEBBING (W., M.A.) Analysis of Mr Mil system ot 

samo, cloth, $2 

rHOKPE KAMBA The Little Joanna A novel. iv 

vaper, 

aw A., F.CS.) Introduction to the tudy of 
Chemical Philosophy vol, tam th, 

TYNDALL (JNO.)) On Sound A new edition 


1rame, cloth, $2 
WHITE (ANDREW The Warfare of ence 1 vol, 
ramo, cloth, $1; paper, sx 
—- Paper-Money Intlation in France How it Came, What 
it Bre aght, and How it Ended 
YONGE ( HARLOTI M.) The 


th, Sr 75 
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CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPFELFINGER. 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


624, 626, \NI) 628 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1876. 


ENGINERER'S POCK-. A SKETCH OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER, 
Mens 


irat Trigonometry, Surveying, we and Public Services of ‘Thomas Jefferson With some 


én 3 Hydrostatics, in truments and thew Adjustme account of the aid he rendered in Establishing our Inde 
Strength of Mater , Masonry, Principles of Wooden pendence and Government. By Rev. Thomas J. Davis 
1 Bridge Tru St Bridges and Culv 16meo, cloth, $1 

Vrestles, Pillars, Susy Bridges, Dams, Railroads, : 
Water Stations, Cat of | POLITSC 14N, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Barthe k. Retaining Walls, et ” Sohn By H. W. r6mo, cloth, $1 

C. Trantwine, Ciwil Engineer, 12mo, 648 pages, mor, ¢ FRENCH VIEW OF THE GRAND INTER- 
Gos ith edition. ‘Tenth thousand. Revised national Exposition of 1876. Being a Graphic Desi m, 
te > 


with Crtcisms and Remarks By Monsieur L. Simonin, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE TALMUD; author of “*Le Monde Americain,” et Translated from 
Anci “Kevue des Deux Mondes By Samuel H. Needles 


bemg Specumens of the Contents of that 

Commentaries, Teachings, Poetry, and | Lex also brief 8vo, paper, 50 cents 

Sketches of the Men w le and commented THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL CENTEN- 
I ate m the onginal by H. Polano, Professor of the mal Chess Congress, held in Philade 


Hebrew La Ke, et th, > during the Colebeotion f the American « 
SPUR OF MONMOUTH; OR, WASHINGTON by W. Henry Sayen. Annotated by Jacob Elson, 
wm Ar \r Neill, and W. H. Sayen. 12mo, cloth, $2 


Historica Centennial Romance of the 
Kev 10n, from personal mel t + and documents never” g7QRIES OF HOSPITAL AND CAMP, By 
before a ade put By an bx-Pension Agent 12m, Mrs. C. E. McKay 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
hot 31.7 


EVERY-DAY REASONING; OR, THE 


rae CRNTINNIAL FROG, AND OTHER Science of Inductive Logi By Rev. Geo. P. Hays, 
Stow With tal trat ‘ tent The Centennial D.D., President of Washington and Jefferson College 
Prog Mr. and Mrs Wood pe - Margie’s Flowers Ihe work ts constructed for a text-book, and aimed to meet 
‘ gg A Secret; Our Baby Grey “sume. s0mo, the wants of the more thoughtful matured pupi { 
orn, $1 our Academies, Female Seminaries, Normal Schools, and 
rir WAN WINKLE. Par Washington Irving Instat suons of hke gr ude and yet not be above the o ™ 
lraduction exacte par le Major L. Du Bos. Professor a la prehens of what are known as the larger scholars of high 
High School th hools im cities and towns, and common schools m the 


ountry Cloth, $1.5 


AK. RK. RK. SKETCHES, HUMOROUS AND 


Dudact 


THE NEW CHURCH; ITS NATURE AND 
Wher l 


ealwut a Crtecal of the popular 


Theor wuh some dlustrations of it. Practical ‘Tenden » treatweg the more important events of the AK 
and I F. Barrett. remo, th, $0 Klux Klan movement m the South, With a Discussion of 
the Causes which gave Kise to ut, and the Social and 
STORTES. r, Child-life on Politeal Issues Emanating from u By James Melville 
the Tide water Nu or, Boy-lie from Home Bear $1.50. 
F. R. Goulding. Three volumesinone. cloth. $1 THE WOKD OF GOD ON TRUE MAR- 
nage. tame, cloth, $1.50 
TREASURY OF WISDOM, WIT AND : 
Humor, Odd Comparisons and Prover! Authors, 032 HEAVEN. Vol. 2 Swedenborg Library. 16mo, cloth, $1 
Subjects, (Juotations, 10,299. Compied and arrang- P. Story of the Revoluti ty Mrs. 
KOPER.-HAND-BOOK OF MODERN) pavENPORT'’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


Steam Fire-bngines meluding the running, care, and States s6mo, half roan. oo cents 
St: he an, 


management of steam fire-engines and fire-pumps With 


lustrations. By Stephen Roper, Engineer. 12mo, tucks,; AN ESSAY CONTRIBUTING TO A PHI- 


gilt edges, $3.50 losophy of Laterature ty B. A. M Second edition, 
ROPER—USE AND A BUSE OF THE 
Steam Boiler By Stephen ingineer. With illus- 


tratwons, tucks, gilt edges, $: IWO NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY 


tue Ray of the Sunlight and of the Blue Color of the Sky EDWARD ROTH, AM, 
n Developing Animal and Vegets Lat By Ge \ 
te Crown octavo, cloth J (Principal of Broad Street Academy, Philadelphia.) 
ELEMENTS OF THEORET- 1. A SHORT GEOGRAPHY. titty pages: wuh 
wal 1 Iv ptive Astronomy, for the use of College a colored Map of the Hemispheres, 16 inches by 13, neatly 
und Academe By Charles J. White, A.M Numerous and serviceably mounted on strong board 50 Cents 
i tra 1 vol., demy 8Svo Vhird « ition, revised, $2 


2. A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. Parts First 
SON'S ANECDOTAL GUIDE TO and Second now ready, 114 pages, contaimng the Declen- 


, with a Map of the Kailways. Historical, Geologi sions, the Cases, the Adjeciives, and the Pronouns, with 
~ hae \ al, nd Critical. remo, paper, $1 very full and complete dlustrative Exercises. 50 cents. 
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BOOKS PUBLISIIED 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York, 
H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


TANDARD AND MISCELLANEOI! rALLEYRAND-PERIGORD (M ' 
] Key \ 
ALLONGI \uguste). Charcoal Drawing 
lated by S. D. W. Small gto, $ UNITED STATES OF] STAL 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY INDEX. Index to first GUIDE. October $ 


thirty-enght vols. (1857-1879) ‘ th, $2.50: paper, $ FLOWERS OF AMERICA CI 
BEARDSLEY Life and Times of W um : 

Samuel Johnson, LL.D, First Senator im ¢ ess from Goodale, of H 

( ecucut, and President of Columtna College, New York 

vo, $ 

BUCKLEY (]. M.) Supposed Miracl Svo, pa 

per, 25 BROWN MOD I 
BURROUGHS (John). Wake Robin. Revised and | New England. 

enlarged edition Illustrated romo, Ba DWIGHI M.D | \ 
CARY. Poetical Works of Alice and Phocbe ¢ vo, 

with Mrs. ¢ vner’s Memorial Aed Line Editi PUBLIC HEALTH, t 

$ gilt, t the A Meet Yue | 
DE QUINCEY (Thomas). The Conf fan A ' 

English © und Kindred Pay \ WARING (G | 1) 
Sketcl rary Ren es Lat vy ¢ iH W 

side Edition. Crow vo, per vol., $1.7 MAN UM MUD ( 
DICKENS (Charles) The Pickwick Papers, two I » Wit 

vols Nicholas Nickleby >ew Pwist; Christ 

m Books; Old ¢ wesity Shop, two vols, istrated 

Library Edition. 12m0, per vol., $ 
EDWARDS (W. The Butterflies of North \WASSACHUSETTS REPORTS 
America Second Senes Part V sto, Cases ed lete 


GOLDSMITH (Oliver). The Vicar of Waketield, Court of Massachusetts Vols. By Albe 


Riverside Classi erie } 

HOWELLS (W. D.) Life and Character of Ruth-| and CXIX. By J 

erford B. Haye mo, cloth, $1; paper, 7 t ne 

BENNETT'S Fire Insurance Cases, Vol. 1 
KLACZKO (Julian) Two Chancellor Prince 

Gortchakoff and Prince Bismarck Vranslated by Frank 

P ard Crown $ ; BROOMS The P phy 


KNIGHT (E. H.) American Mechanical Dietion- | 7" 
ary A Descriptive Word-Book of Tools, Instruments ROGERS The Law of the Roa r, Wror nd 
and Mecha Processes: Civ Me R > 


Machines, veal and 

chameal, Railway, Hydraulic, and Military F-ngineenng 

A History of Inventions, General Technologiwal 

lary, a Digest of Mect phances 

the Industrial a1 n three vols., Bvo. V HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. By I 

Ill > », pt { RP 

ey elscripl. 

PICKERING (FE. C.) Elements of Ph Mani; 1) 
RAND (FE. S., Orchids and Orchid Culture M.A McClelland, M 

Crown Svo, > BENNETTS FIRE INSURANCE CASES \ 


RAYMOND (George I Colony Ballad romeo V. By Edmond H. Be 
BIGELOW'S LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSUI 
RIVERSIDE PRESS Centennial Guide-Book ANCE CASES. Vol V. By M. M. Big 
16mo. Boston to Washington, cloth, $1; p New ONES ON MORTGAGES \ Treatise on M 
York City, and how to see it. Phi en 4 
tenmal. Washington City, and how t 
25 cents paper, 1 ents 
ROBINSON (Henry Crabb). Diary, Reminiscence 
and Correspondence. Crown 8vo, $2 ut } 
SATCHEL GUIDE. For the Vacation Tourist in INDERMA 
Furope Edition f $ 
SCOTT (Sir Walter). Waverley, Guy Mannering 
Phe Antiquary, Reb Roy, Old Mortality, Black Dwart SNELL’S PRINCIPLI ob bu 


romeo 


Legend of Mowtrose, Heart of Midlothia Bride of Lan \ t ! 

mermoor, Ivanhoe Riverside 12m Pers 

$1.50 GYNECOLOGICAL TRANS LIONS. Paper 
SCUDDER (H. E.) The Dwellers in Five Sister read at the Furst A Meeting the Amer ‘ ' 


Court. A Novel. somo, $1 gual Society iin New 


= 
| 
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PARTIAL LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Henry Holt & Co., 25 Bond St., New York, 


DURING 1876. 


OK, ifmo iLessure Senes.) 1.2 


ALBEMARLE’S (EARL OF FIFTY 
YEARS OF MY LIFE. Large temo. $250 
BERINTON'S (D. G.) WORKS, 
The Myths of the | World, second 
edition, revised arge 12mo, 


The Religious Sentiment. Lore 
BUTTS MISS MOLLY. rom 


(Lewure Hour Series.) $1.2 


CADELL’s (IRS, H. IDA CRAVEN. 
2.2 


romo. (Leisure Hour Series.) 


ANTHOLOGY, with the author's sanction 
by Fdward Barrett r2meo 2 


COLLEGE HY™MNAL, THE, iim 
CONDENSED (LASSICS, Prepares 1 by Rossiter 


Johnson (Editor of Little Classics”). $1 per 
volume 

i. Ivanhoe, By Sir Walter Scott 

it. Our Mutual Friend. By Dickens 


GASC'’S (F. E. A.) FRENCH DIC TION- 
ABIES, 8vo, $4. r6mo, $1 


HARDY THOS, THE HANDOF 
BERTA. (Leisure Hour Series.) $1. 


KAVANAGIDS PEARL FOUNTAIN, and 
other Fairy Tales. With 30 iWlustrations by J. Moyr Smith 
Red cloth, gut $3.50. 


MAINE’S (SIR St MINER: 
AGE COMMUNE ERS, other Ad 


lresses, and Essays. 8vo. > 


MAJENDIE’S (LADY MARGARE 
ANNETTO, (Leisure Hour Seres.) 


MAXWELL’S CECIL STORY of THREE 
| SESTERS, t6mo. (Leisure Hour Series.) $1.2 


‘MEILTON (J.) THE MILTON ANTHOL- 
OGY. Selected from the Prose Writings. 12mo. $2 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE, Py the of 


MOISELLE Mort. :z6mo. (Leisure Hour Series.) 


ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 
By the author of Mort r6mo (Leisure 
Hour Series), $1.25 


POYNTER'S (MESS E. FRANCES) 
ERSILEA. (Leisure Hour Series) $1.25. 


(HH. and J.) REJECTED AD- 
DRESSES. A New Iinpression. smo. (Leisure 
| Hour Series.) $1.25 


TAINE’S (HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE THE 
ANC SENT REGIME. Translated by John Durand. 


Large 12m $2.50. 
TYTLERS €, JONATHAN. 
1r6mo. (Leisure H. mur Series.) $1.2 


WALKER’S (F. A.) THE WAGES QUES- 
TION. 8vo. $3.50 


WEEKS’ ROBERT) POEMS, [weity Poems. 


tomo 1.50. 


IN PREPARATION FOR. 1877: 


ALEXANDER’S THE HERITAGE 
OF LANGDALE, A Novel. (Leisure Hour Series.) 


AUERBACHDUS NEW VILLAGE STO- 


(Three vols. in the Leisure Hour Series.) 


AUERBACHDUS POET AND MERCHANT. 


r6mo. (Leisure Hour Series.) 


BERLIOZ’S (H.) AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
SICAL GROTESQUES, lransiued 
pthorp 


LIFE OF JOHNSON, 


densed by ¢ . Jones 
CONDENSED CLASSICS, $1 per vol 
Rob Roy. Scot 
iV. Guy Mannering. Hy Soo 
ve The Last Days of Pompeli, fy 


ulwer 


CONWAY'S (1. D. IDOLS AND IDEALS. 


(ALICE BESSIE LANG, 


A Tale. (Leisure Hour Senes } 


GODKIN’S (E. L.) ON GOVERNMENT. 
GRIFFITHS? (Major Arnhuor) LOLA. A Tale ot 


Gibraltar. (Leisure Hour Series.) 


MORGAN'S (L. ANCIENT SOCIETY; 
or, Researches in the line of Human Progress through Sav- 
agery and Barbarism to Civihzation 


TOCQUEVILLE (A. De) MEMOIR, LET- 
TERS AND RE MEAENS. (A New Impression. ) 


WALLACE’S (D, MACKENZIE) RUSSIA. 
8vo. 
(Pronounced by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, in the 4 thenaum, 
probably the best book ever written about Russia.) 


WHITE'S A.) CLASSICAL LITERA- 
TURE, Large 


WHITNEYW'S (Prot, W. D.) A New Dic- 
tlenary of the German-English and 
English-German Languages. 


WRIGHDOTS (CHAUNCEY) PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL DISCUSSIONS, With Biographical 
Sketch of the author by Charles Eliot Norton. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


IWERICAN LIB 


PUBLICATIONS FOR 


1876 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


1. ‘The Spectator, \ 
~ t | iH 


2. Amongat Mae hines. By t wit 
\ M 


3. tre hives of Dermatoloxy. \ 

| DD atolog 

t Mole Vol. + 

Barton xperiment, Tr he. ! 
“Hl 1 


‘Om, | J The Philosophy of 
het 1 loth, 

6. BLACK WELL, The Phy- 
sical Basis of sortality. Joth extra, 


7. BRACKET A ELLIOT, Poetry for 

fiome and School, th, 

S. BURNS, Bullding ( onustruc- 
M \ 


thom. Pan isonry ivances exce Senes) 
Iwo vols , 33.7 
9%. Cabin and Plantation Song. \ by 


the Hampt Student ith muss vo, paper, 4 
1 Mate al Lee turen, te an 
of. yi $y 
12. ¢ he Mary | “one e pon a Time. 
tom both > 
13. DAWE, Rev 5S Landmarks of Mod- 
era History. 


10. HOSSEPER, \ 


14. DAYW, Prof Henry N sieenee oft Psychol- | 
ogy. 12 oth, 
15. Logical Praxis, temo, cloth, 


16. The Science of Ethies. tomo. 


17. EG Geo Cary Captain Sam, 
dq 5 
1s. KLMENDORE, Prof J | The Outlines 
or the d r the use of 


$1.50 
19. FE RERIER, Prof. David The Functions 
of the Brain. cloth, ilustrated, $ 
20. FREY, Hoon) A Compendium of His-— 
M.D 


tology. lranslated by Geo Cut 


ot the UCnbellevers, 

22. Knowledge other 
Discourses, como, « 

bulition.) remo, cloth, $1 

24. Transcendentalism in New England 
vo, cloth extra, $ 

25. GUTHRIE, bredenck Magnetism and 
Electricity. samo, cloth, with strats (Ad 


vanced Science Senes), 


26. HAMMOND. A. Spirituali«om 


and Allled Causes and Conditions 


Nervous Derangement, 

27. MART, Peo Morse) German Clas- 
sices, Vol. EEE, Goethe's Prosa. 
cloth, 


28. HILL, Kev. Thoma, DD, LI The True 


Order of Studies, camo. 


30. KENG, | 


29. | Ideal. 
Vreneh Political Lead- 
ers. 


$1. WARPING AG, Whe Aui- 
tude of Waterialism Pheology. 


$2. Medical Register for New Vork, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, for IS76. 


33. Her @tarel: \ 
{ 


MENZIES, Sut History of 
35. We ADAM, Ln Alphabet in 
MANE. t y Bow 


36. PABKER, |) Discourse on 


37. LLY. ! fron Gree 


boy ‘ \t 

38. BROBENSON, | The with 
Spectacles, > th extra, #1 

39, NBERG, ‘The Use of the 
Spee scope in its Application to Sele 


titie and Prac re al Wedleine, 
Applies Mee hante 


Theoretical Wee hante ble 

12. | History of En- 
gland. th, 

3. History of Greece, 

it. History of Rome. 

5. History of Germany. cloth, $1 

16. SCHWE 1G, M, Mit The Electric 
Bath, 

17. lhe H belit 


iS. STEDWAN.,! © Frothingham and the 
New Paith. t} 

19, STE 
glish The 
ry. iw 

50. TAVE on, I 
tries, Sy ' 

51.70 TT German Polltte al 
Leaders, $ 

52. VAN LAU H The Mistery of 
French Literature. \ ! 

53. WAKNER, Susan 4 Anna Wyeh Hazel. 


le Mistery of 
ttinthe Big 


Boys of Other Coun- 


of. The Gold of Chickaree, 


Falth and 


56. “ IDDE Brentwell, 
' 


dise. yl Mo 
tra, $: 


il 
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“No gentleman's library, not to mention schools, is complete without a pair of Globes; and even if considered as mere 
furniture, what finer articles cor adorn a hall? ""—//ome Fournal 


THE FRANKLIN GLOBES, 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


RETAIL. PACKING RETAIL PACKING 
16) High Bronze Rotary Frame $42 $ 30 «inch Terrestrial only, on Sold B 
t inch Low Bronze Rotary Frame » 1 Walnut Frame, with Quadrant > $275.00 $10.00 
' inch Low Wood Frame 45.00 1.¢ and Compass § 
inch High Bronze Rotary Frame 27.50 2.1 inch Solar Telluri 15.00 60 
12 inch Low Bronze Rotary Frame rf inch Masonic Balls only 20.00 1.00 
t mch Low Wood Frame 22.00 to 12 wech Mason Ball ly 9.00 60 
ul i Fr 17.00 neh Masor Balls ly 6.00 40 
ro Low B e Frame > > nch Maser 
mch Low Wood Frame ~ if inch Quadrants 5 
mch Sem: Frame 12.00 inch Ouadrants 1.75 
»'s inch Low Wood Frame 1700 > 10 inch Quadrants 1 to 
ne 10.00 4 inch Quadrants 1 
e for single Globes, Terrestrial or Celestial A (Quadrant for measuring distances, finding the altitude 
nd of use in working problems, should a mpany every single Globe or pair of Globes larger than 


THE HANDY PAMPHLET CASE. 


WITH INDEN OF CONTENTS 


Useful to librarians and literary men for classifving pamphlets; useful to physicians 
for preserving periodicals cectinan te bhedie useful to clergymen to keep their ser 
mons in; useful to business men to keep price-lists and catalogues in; useful to all 
who take magazines; neat, cheap, and handy to preset lll kinds of paper-covered 


literature, that would otherwise be impaired and destroyed 


Larce 8vo, 35 cents Eacn; $3.50 ver Dozen. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., TROY, N.Y. 
PERFORATED 
LIBRARY NUMBERS. 


Letters, 
Alphabet. 10 cts. 
‘Small Letters, 
Per 100, 19 cta. 


Runs to 1.000, 
Tinted paper, 


Per 100, 20 cts. 
Books aging files of Letters Newspapers or any other | Bans to 1,000, 
upers, also Blank-Books, Scrap-Books, and Stamp Colle« 


pap al Be al OKS, Stamp - 252 Tinted paper 
trons ‘ Per 100, Per 100, 10 ets. | 


The Numbers size “28” are printed in black, on tinted 
aper, for post-office boxes, school-desks, hat-hooks, library 
shelves, and books. Furnished face-gummed for glass. 

Size “ 252,” for books, shelves, reports, paper patterns, 
ind especially for the use of auctioneers, 

Size ** 5825" are printed in blue ink on white paper; 


ire used for numbering Natural History Specimens, Checks, 


The Letters size “A” are printed in black, on tinted 
paper, and are used for Lecture-Room Chairs, etc. The ' Bunsto 10,000, 

H White Feaper, 
size “ B” are printed in black, on white paper, and are used ; = nl Per 100 10cta. | 
for indexing books, and for pigeon-holes, statements, etc. ciemamanaiaie 


We have in stock, letters and numbers larger than here shown, and we furnish any soaneiae 


of a letter or number If you want any thing special, send for estimate and samples Discount 
P. VAN EVEREN, 
Fulton Street, New York. 


to the trade Address, 


| 
ren 
| 


IWEAICAN Lil 7 Val 
FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES 
WIDDLE TON 
P DITIONS OF 
VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 
| S. 
’ “A whole Library in lelumes. 
‘A set of Books comprising the cream of I glish Literature, from the time f Tr. Jol net rown 
THE ELDER DISRAELI?S WORKS. 

Fdited by his Son, Riagur Hox. BOD Pr er of England »\ I Ty 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURI $ 
AMENITIES OF LITERAIURI 
CALAMITIES OF AUTHOR 

Any work sold separately entire set vols., in x, t $ f calf, = 
HALLAMW'S COMPLET WORKS 
KE HANDSOMEST EDITIONS EXTA 
THE MIDDLE AGES. AV the State of Furoy ur the Middle Age vol } 
INFRODUCTION TO THI THTERATURE EUROPI 
CURES HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
vols., cloth, $17 half calf, $ 
MAY CONSTITI TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND Is., cloth 
«May us a continuatign of Hallam 
PROVESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 
NOCTES AMBROSIANA By fessor Wnt Locku Hoa, a Dr Fit wit 
De. R. Suerton Mackenzu Wat its \ Handsome Library Editior \ 
his Daughter), crown Swo, $1 
( H IRLE S LAMPS WORAS 
A very ch e edition. Edited by Sir Tuomas N Tau With Me rand Steel Portrait 
} If 
RU RTON'S ANATOMY rt MELANCHOLY. What it i with all the K Cause ympt I 

several cur In ree Partit vith their several Sections, Member d bsect " 1 

ca Histne ally By I ] With 

Discourse A new edition, corrected lent translations of t 

Minor A very we edits juaint old | . ) $ ; 

DEAN MILMAN'S WORKS 
14 Vor Larce Tonep P 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from the earliest per wn to modern tit Ry ! M 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANTLY. from the birth of Christ to the t the Roa ! 
HISTORY Or LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including that of the Popes, to the Pontificat Ni sy Fry 

Or complete Works. —U niform 14 vols., cloth, in ca $o4 half calf, $4 
STANLEY’ S AND PALE PINE, in Connection wit their hi y. Ry A PeENKMY 

‘ 1 Map d Plate $ alf, $4 

AND WISDOM OF ‘SVD NEY Bemg Select his Wr ! 

Ta W el Portrait, a Me 1 Notes by A Cr +, 

BON GAULTIER'S OF BALLADS By W. E. Av and M 

than, t 
LAYS Uk SCOTT H CAVALIERS. By Witttam FL Avroun. $1 
PRAEIYS POEM (Winthrop M worth Praed.) With Memow by Kev. Denwe Cou 

2 vols., crown . half ca 7 
LON Enevd f Iranslation, rendered into English Octosy Verse, by the 

Prof the University of Du Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $ half calf, $4 
DORAN'S. ANNALS OF STAGH Annals of the English Stwge, fr Ths Betterton to 

Author und By Dr Doran, FSA vols, crow f 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS OF MIRTH AND MARVEI ba i i 

Richard Harris Barham) With a Memoir of the Author 16 full-paye Ilustrat (ru 

crow extra t! half calf, $+ 
INGOLDSBS Globe Edin ‘ plete in 1 vol., thick 1 i 
for Sale at the principal Bookstores ent Matleor 

W. J. W IDDL ETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St... New York. 
Many other choice Works, suitable r Labranes, will be found 1 our Catalogue, sent free te a ! ta 
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SIDON IE. 


FOR 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


It has been crowned by the French Academy, and 
has run through TWENTY Eprrions in France. It 


( And Town Libra / has been dramatized, and proved a great success in 


Theatre Gymnase, of Paris A talented author is 
vate Collections, Family Book-shelves dramatizing it for the American Stage. The French 
| Press pronounce it the BEST NOVEL which has 

appeared 


G. P. PUTNAWS SONS WITHIN TWENTY-FIVE VEARS 


Still continue to make it a special and important part of their ! Lucy H. Hooper savs of it, in the Boston Courier 

business to attend t fers for PUBLIC: INSTIPU TIONS “It is one of those rare romances which do not perish with 

and INDIVILUALS who desure to have a rate informati the flowers of spring, or go out of fashion with the fall bonnet 

and gestions as to t best | senda best cuitions, The author ts gifted > and remarkable qualifications, 

and to purchase what they d, whether m thousand or a imagination, mtellige ¢ power of creating characte and ; 

single book, in the most economical wa Owders t Amer above all with a 4 sweetness, and sincerity of nature, 

can or Foreign Books of ever n, whether for whole | that lend to his writings a charm exquisite, yet indetinable i 

libraries or for single | ks, i promptly exe. like the perfume of a flower.” j 4 

cuted The expenence acq even years’ study j 

ot this sfecralty on both si antic, will, at as be 

heved, be useful to bookbuye re to choice of the 1 vol, r2mo, cloth, $1.s0 

best books and the best editions, and also with reference to | { 

” “Eaeliahs und American Catal e plied. Send for | For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on 


ed 
“The Best Reading.” “* Supp! need that has long been | yg eipt of the price by the Publishers, 
felt." A valuable classified Bibhography. Paper, $1 loth, 


$1.50 ESTES & LAURIAT, 
FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK. 301 WASHINGTON Srreer, Bosron 


BIND YOUR OWN BOOKS. HENRY MILLER, 


PHI 


HOME BOOK-BINDER | 


AND IMPORTER OF 


It enables any one to Bind MaGazines, Music, and Fine Lilustrated and Standard Books, 
Parers, easily and durably, at & MALF THE USUAL PRICE 
S 
It is used by the Librarians of the Public Library. Chi. | 82 NASSAU STREET, 
cago; Public School Library, St. Low Mercantile Library, | 
Philadelphia, in their Libraries, and other persons, im their Bet. John and Fulton Sts, NEW YORK, e 
offices and homes, who highly rec mena tt | 
7 Binders made all styles and sizes, and sent free on receipt of | N , aa. 1a : 
4 price Send for strated Circuiar | Now ready and mailed free to any address, a de scriptive 
= . No. 1, size suited for temo novels, etc, 25 cents: N } and priced Catalogue (No. 6) of valuable, rare, and curnmous 
as i size suited for Svo novels, et yo cent No. 3, size suited for | books. in all departments of literature 
Magazines, ete, go cents. A hberal discount to good agents, | 
hbranes, and the trade 
Pusuc oF Cincaco, PORTER & COATES. 
Chicago, Feb. 24, 187 
Sth We are using your Home Book-Binder for unbound / ublishe rs, /mpor rs, and Books lhe rs, 
: novels and pamphlets which are put into circulation, and we 
fed wt to be economecal and serviceable We think it the best 
* thing of the kind which os out I know your Binder is well wee ( HESTNUI STRI ET, 


adapted for Library 


PHILADELPH 
F. Poors, Librarian. -ADELPHIA, 


| Have just issued a Priced Catalogue of choice 
GEO. W. EMERSON, Manufacturer, 


323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


English and American Books, selected express- 


ly for the requirements of first-class Public and } 

& Conn, Agents, & Whitehall St, New York 

ae Private Libraries. It will be sent to any ad- 

Brooks & Co., 381 Washington St, Boston, Sole 
Ayents for the New England States dress, post-paid, on application 


as 
dp d 
| 
ts 
1 OF 
- 
| 
a 


4 
+ 
; 


44455 


Mass.—(See 


TURNER LipRary, 


ey: 
45 
| 
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, Epw 
HOW TO START LIBRARIES IN SMALL TOWNS. -Il 


ONEY enough for a start obtained, the 
building of the library begins. In 
and ultimate 


this, if you regard ex ellence 
success, the essential thing is to~be one 
sided. As you consider it, it seems ridicu 
lous for one or a half-dozen persons to de- 
books a community 


Have they not as good night 


termine what whole 
shall read, 
to indulge their tastes in reading 
are taxed to provide the 


does not simple 


as you? 
Especially if they 
money to support a library, 
fairness demand that their preferences in- 
stead of be 
Hence, if you have a sympathetic sense of 


yours should consulted ? 


justice, you will be foolish enough to select 


all sorts ot books—dime novels, stories ol 
and a clotted heap of nonsense 
generally. You will talk about first getting 


people to read books on their present level, 


no merit, 


and by and by get them to read better 


ones. 

Instead, be one-sided at the outset, and 
say that a library Is an educational institu: 
As such it should contain the best 
In the first 


tion. 
books on a variety of subjects. 
purchase at least, none but the best books 
should be chosen. ‘Trash enough will flow 
in by and by. They need not be dry and 
technical, ‘They must not be 


Vor. L, No. 6. 


so far beyon | 


PENDLETON. 


the attainments of your 


useless. ‘The market 1s full of excellent 
popular works on science, history, art, ina 


indeed on every other subject. It 1s as easy 
to have these and to induce peo] le to read 
them as it 1s to prov de inferior works to the 
demand of a low taste. 

to a lover ot hooks to 


of 


It is distressing 


many ¢ 


look over the catalogues 
libraries. ‘They re mind one of Hale’s defi 


nition of a collation—a dinner where there’s 


nothing to eat. They are libraries with 
no books in them. We recommended a 
friend to read certain hooks—Greene’ 


History of the English People.” Knight's 
History of England,” English 
doz 


Literature,” and ad 


7 
n more of a miscel 


one of them in the 


laneous character ; not 
library of her town, though it contained 
five thousand volumes. Why was this? 
Doubtless because the committees 
charge knew nothing ot books Phev did 
probably as many other ¢ ymmittees do— 
once a year they went toa bookseller and 
said, “We save blank dollars to spend tor 
our town library; what have you that 
new and su table to goin? 

This is what bookseller ( Phey take 
the measure of sucl guduveol t once; it 


e 
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enables them to empty their shelves of the 
ephemera whose first rush is over, and to 
dispose generally of shop-worn and unsala- 
ble books. Said one bookseller to us, ‘1 
laid out a lot for such a committee, putting 
in a fair share of valuable books ; every one 
that was worth anything they put aside, and 
took the balance.” 

Instead of committing this folly, either 
get some one who knows what books are 
to make your selection, or else post your- 
selves so as to be able to do it passably 
well. Almost any competent librarian will 
aid you with lists of the most suitable books 
on any given subject, so that you need not 
stray for lack of guidance, ‘There are 
already ample published helps which will 
direct you so wisely that, like the wayfaring 
man of the Scriptures, though a fool, you 
cannot err, 

First, put one half of your fund in the 
savings-bank; the reason will appear by 
and by. ‘The balance spend chiefly for 
books. What classes of books shall you 
buy, and what proportion of your money 
spend for each ? 

The statistics of the Boston Atheneum, 
the Boston Public, and other libraries will 
inform you what per cent of readers take 
out books on history, what travels, fiction, 
etc. You will find them in the new Gov- 
ernment Report on Libraries. © A compari- 
son of several will give you, fiction except- 
ed, a sufficiently correct basis on which to 


proportion your money so as to have some 


sort of balance to the different classes of 


books. In fiction, unfortunately, these sta- 
tistics will prove no guide. ‘They will only 
show that in all our public libraries works 
of this character constitute three fourths of 
all the books read, and consequently that 
a library selected upon the principle of the 
public demand must be wotully lop-sided 
in the direction of fiction. 

his is an error of the public taste to be 
corrected ; and it can best be done in the 
formation of a new library by refusing to 


yield to the excessive demand for imagina- 
tive works. Cut down upon the novels and 
bring up the proportion of travels, scientific 
and other works, 

But will the general public patronize a 
library conducted on this principle? The 
answer is, Wherever the experiment is fairly 
tried, they will. ‘The coarse appetite for 
sensational fiction is produced by the too 
ready supply. Wherever it is not to be had, 
and the attention is judiciously directed to 
sensible books, young people of either sex 
and in any walk of life will readily read them. 

The Friends’ Library in Germantown, 
Pa., affords good testimony to this truth, It 
is a free library, now six years old, contains 
over seven thousand volumes, is frequented 
by people of no more than ordinary capacity 
and attainments, and takes the extreme 
position of excluding all novels from its 
shelves. Yet the librarian says that new- 
comers frequently inquire for novels, but 


not finding them, very few leave because of 


their disappointment. After a few tnals 
they quietly settle down to the books pro- 
vided them. He says that a large portion 
of the frequenters of the library are factory 
girls, the class who are everywhere the 
most insatiable consumers of novels. “ Ac- 
cording to our gauge of their mental calibre, 
we offer to select an interesting book for 
them. They seem often like children learn- 
ing to walk: they must be led awhile, but 
they soon cater for themselves. But few 
leave because they cannot procure works 
of fiction.” 

A like result was recently produced 
in the Cincinnati Public Library by the 


temporary withdrawal from circulation of 


the books of fiction for a few months for 
the purpose of cataloguing. ‘The reading 
of history and biography increased 137 per 
cent, of geography, voyages and travel 191 
per cent, and of science and the arts 89 per 
cent. When the restriction on novels was 
withdrawn, all the other classes of reading 
dropped to their usual level. 
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The writer of this article has had for sev- 
eral years the main charge of two small 
country libraries containing respectively 
over 2000 and nearly 4ooo volumes. In 
each fiction has been pretty exactly propor 
tioned to other subjects, and none but the 
best authors admitted. © Ephemeral and 
sensational works have been rigidly ex- 
cluded. We have kept no statistics of the 
comparative circulation of novels, but the 
general circulation has been from 7000 to 
gooo volumes a year. 

The publication of the excellent class list 
of history, biography, and travels by the 
Boston Public Library was followed by a 
most gratifying increase in the reading of 
each of those departments. In this cata- 
logue “elaborate notes under many head 
ings give a concise history of the literature 
of the subject, and often charac terize the 
more important works, or state their gen- 
eral repute, with the design of assisting the 
reader in his selection, Copious references 
to works and parts of works treating of 
those subjects make it easy for any one to 
pursue courses of study. The public is not 
merely guided in its reading, but stimu- 
lated to it. Many a man must long to fol- 
low up the lines of investigation presented 
here, who, if he had never seen the vol 
ume, would not think of touching the sub- 
jects, would merely read at random, or take 
refuge in fiction.” 

The help which such a catalogue can 
render readers is clearly shown in the 
forty-third monthly report of the super- 
intendent, January, 1874: 


‘In November it was reported that the in- 
crease of use in books of history, biography, and 
travel . . over the corresponding period 
of last vear was 73 per cent, while the entire use 
of the Lower Hall increased only 5 per cent 
During December the relative increase was Te 
spectively 100 per cent and 7 per ce nt, and dur 


ing January 145 per cent and © per cent 


From these instances it appears that lit 


tle more is needed to correct the habit of 


worthless or vicious reading than, first, to 
cut off the supply of wort less and vicious 
books, and, secondly, to furnish judicious 
helps for the guidance of such as do not 
know what to read. No wise educator 
would exclude fiction as a class. We can 
not spare the works of George Ehot, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and a host of others 
No theologian has preached with such 
awful power on the evil of secret sin as 
Hawthorne does in the * Scarlet Letter.” 
No pulpit orator of to-day presents with 
more winning beauty the blessedness of the 
love of God than does MacDonald. Every 
volume ot Dickens is alive with all sweet 
humanities, proclaiming the gospel of 
human brotherhood. Whoever will read 
George Eliot thoughtfully will find his 
mind taxed to keep up with her lofty 
thought and keen analysis. W hat we want 
is a wise censorship that will exclude the 
weak and bad books that impoverish and 
defile the mind, and then show people how 
to make use ol helpful books. We believe 
it Is as easy to induce a bright boy to re ad 
Washington Irving as Mrs, Southworth 

Now for the real selection. The little 
work entitled “ What to Read, and How to 
Read it.’ another entitled “The best 
Reading,” President Porter's “ Books and 
Reading,” the catalogues of the Quincy 
‘Town Library, of the Boston Pubhe, and 
more recently that of the Roxbury Branch 
of the same, will furnish you with ample 
means of making a good selection. In 
these guides the best books on every variety 
of subject are noted, the best in themselves 
absolutely, and also the best tor poy ular 
purposes. The chief works of an author 
are discriminated from his less valuable 
ones, and often his master-work is pointed 
out. ‘The notes to the catalogues have 
been prepared with especial reference to 
the wants of readers who do not know 
what to read. 

In the first purchase the more expensive 


books should be avoid d, but a good sup 
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ply of dictionaries, lopedias, and other 
works of reference should by all means 
be included. <A thousand dollars will 
purchase seven hundred or eight hun- 
dred volumes at an average cost of $1.25 
per volume, though of course many vol 
umes will each cost five or ten times that 
amount. 

With these guides you will have no 
trouble in making a selection that will be 
judicious and satisfactory, if you are willing 
to take the trouble to do your work well. 
You may also be aided by the notices of 
new books in magazines and journals when- 
ever the bribe of an editor’s copy has not 
induced them to give an unfair notice. If 
you form the h ibit of preserving the press 


comments of trustworthy periodicals, you 


will always have a list of notable books on 
hand for further purchases, 

The real success of your library as an 
educational institution depends upon such a 
thoughtful selection of your books. To 
our mind a hodge-podge of books, pur- 
chased without reference to any just princi- 
ple and with no aim in view, does not con- 
stitute a library. It is a random collection 
of good and bad, like a Jew's shop of old 
clo’: and to tell the truth, such libraries are 
not an unmitigated blessing. ‘They do as 
much harm as good. Instead of appetizing 
the public for real books, they ¢ onfirm it in 
its taste for trash. But a library of the best 
books creates a growing constituency of 
thoughtful readers, whose influence tor got vd 


upon a town is incalculable. 


DR. HAGEN’S LETTER ON CATALOGUING. 


CHARLES 


U NUSUAL attention has been directed 
to libraries of late by the “ Special 
report” of the Bureau of Education, by 
the Convention of Librarians held at Phila- 
delphia last year, and by Mr. Fiske’s lively 
article in the October AMantic. In our 
last number we referred to thirteen articles 
on this topic in magazines and newspapers. 
Undoubtedly good will come of it all. 
severe remarks ot the New York World, 


The 


for instance, on the discourtesy and ignor- 
ance of some library attendants will have 
their effect, at least indirectly ; and in other 
ways librarians will gain wisdom by seeing 
how things are regarded from the outside. 
But of course unfounded criticisms will be 
made and erude theories will be pro- 
pounded, “Phe most noteworthy article 
among the thirteen mentioned above 1s per 
haps Dr. H. A. Hagen’s letter in the 
Nation for January 18, a letter which, 
notwithstanding a little vivacious exaggera 


tion, is valuable as another prool of the 


A, CUTTER. 


need of co-operation among libraries. It 
is significant that just after the Library 
Convention had considered this point, had 
fully recognized its importance, and had 
taken practical measures for the accom- 
plishment of three great co operative 
works, an outsider, who probably had 
not even heard of the Conference, should 
be led to the same result, This in- 
dependent testimony is valuable. It is 
of little importance that the grounds of 
his objection are erroneous and the remedy 
he proposes is worse than the disease. He 
has pointed out a defect in the present sys- 
tem of library management; and it be- 
hooves librarians to cast about for means to 
remove the defect and join heartily in the 
best method that shall be discovered. 

Dr. Hagen’s letter has been commended 
as one written in the interest of the public 
and not in the interest of librarians. It is 
a pity that there should be thought to be 
any incompatibility between the two. We 
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ouvht to be the servants of the public ; and 
if in regard to the catalogue we have so 
managed matters that the public is il 
served at great expense, it is well that we 
should be called to account, But the tact 
is that the public is served as well as it has 
any reason to expect; that it Is served 
much better by reason of this device than 
it would be without it. ‘There seems to be 
a vague impression abroad that librarians 
have invented the catalogue as a sort of 
toy to amuse themselves with, a diversion 
for the many leisure hours which they are 
supposed to have. Or perhaps It 1s be- 
lieved that they have a sort of religious 
feeling about it, as if it were as mu ha 
work of merit to. c mpl te a catalogue as 
to build a temple or fashion the statue of a 
god ; so that it would be praiseworthy to 
make, and worthy of the most patient labor 
even were no reader ever expected to visit 
the place and not.a volume ever to be 
taken from the shelves. Now, it Is natu- 
ral, perhaps inevitable, that one should re 
gard the work of his life with something ot 
this feeling ; he must be a man of very little 
imagination and of very little sensibility 
who does not. But the catalogue ts not 
the product of any suc h tendency in human 
nature; it was in its origin designed to help 
its makers to help the public, and some 
cataloguers, at any rate, are asking them 
selves every day,** Of what use will this be ?” 
“ How can this be made more useful ?”” 

Dr. Hagen asserts: (1) that a subject- 
catalogue is not properly part of a ibrar 
an's work; (2) that one cannot be made; 
(3) that one cannot be made equally suited 
to all; (4) that the attempt Is extremely 
costly. He adds some mise ellaneous ob 
jections to the fulness of catalogues, to 
some details of the work in Harvard Col 
lege Library, to card catalogues, and to 
printed catalogues, and tells us that * they 
do these things better in” Europe. 

The first and fourth objections are not 


put on the tenable ground that it is con- 


trary to the principles of hbrary economy 
for a cataloguer to be doing in one town 


almost the very same thing which his neigh 


bor on one side was doing yesterday ane 


his neighbor on the other side 
to-morrow, when the whole mi ht be done 
once for all for the three at, say, halt tl 

total expense Put in this way Ut evil 
suggests its Own rem dy in a co-operation 


which is perfectiy practi ible, provided 
enough persons can be made to believe in 
it to the necessary strength to any 
association which undertakes to do the 
work. Dr. Hagen’s objections are ditterent 
He savs in substance that a ubject-cata- 
logue 1s a bibho raphy ; as of course iteon 
tains only the books in one library on the 
various subjects, and not all the books that 
exist. it is an incomplete bibliography, and 
therefore useless, “a simple waste of 
money.” What would a carpenter say if 
you told him that his saw, which he bought 
to cut wood, could not cut iron and stone 
and all other substances, and theretore was 
useless 2 He might reply that a tool may 
be perfectly suited to a speci il object with 
out being competent to all, and he might 
add that such “ universal” tools as he had 
seen appeared to him to be very clumsy 
and. inefficient: when applhed to any par- 
ticular purpose A man’s primary desire, 
when he is at a library, is to know what it 
has on a given topic, not what books may 
have been published thereon. And it is 
the legitimate dlaty ol the catalogue to 
answer the first question , to answel the 
second is not in its province. When he has 
got his answer, has used those books, or has 
ascertained that they do not ineet lis need, 
then is the time to resort: to the bibho 
graphy, and he may be very ylad to learn 
from it that there are other pertinent 
works elsewhere ; but he would be still 
more glad to learn where they are from the 
printed catalogue of some other library. 
Phe idea of substituting bibliographies 


for subjeet-catalogues 1s present utter 
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ly impracticable. Very few subjects have 
bibliographies full enough to be of any use. 
What are we to do in such cases? Wait ? 
The catalogues are wanted now, not for the 
use of our grandchildren, And when we 
get the bibliographies they will not answer 
our questions half as well as catalogues. 
They do not tell us whether the books are 
in the library we are consulting; they do 
not tell us whereabouts they are in that 
library ; they are utterly silent as to all the 
books published since their own publica- 
tions, and usually as to many published be- 
fore, which the bibliographer overlooked. 
(Every one knows how deficient European 
bibliographies are in regard to American 
publications. ) They need more skill to 
use them than a subject-catalogue, because 
whereas an explanation of the latter can be 
given once for all, every bibliography has a 
method, and so must have an explanation 
peculiar to itself, besides the general direc- 
tion that each novice will need, how to find 
in the library the book whose existence ts 
the only fact he has as yet ascertained. 
The Catalogue is the Dyrectory of the li- 
brary. The author-catalogue corresponds 
to the first part, in which the names are ar- 
ranged in their alphabetical order; the sub- 
ject-catalogue to the business directory, in 
which the names of persens are classified 
according to their professions, trades, or 
other occupation, Suppose some one 
should go to Sampson, Adams & Co., and 
say, * Why do you make the Boston direc- 
tory such a bulky volume? It will eventu- 
ally cost Boston and_ its neighborhood a 
million of dollars. You ought to omit the 
business part, Classification is not the 
proper work of the directorician. It belongs 
to the political economist. A simple alpha- 
betical list of names that can be made at 
comparatively small expense is all that any 
one needs. (And, by the way, you make 
even that too full. If I wish to find J. 
Smith, it is nothing to me that your enu- 


merator has with some pains ascertained 


that his name is John. It might be Joseph, 
for all I care. All that concerns me is the 
street where he lives and the number.) 
This business directory is a simple waste of 
money. If I want to find a dentist, I'll 
walk along the streets until I see a sign. 
Or if it is to find all the cordage-makers, 
I'll come to the office and ask you. If you 
do not remember them all, your enumera- 
tors or your proof-reader ought to.” 

In a town or a very small city this would 
not be altogether unreasonable ; but as soon 
as the city becomes large the absurdity of 
any such proposition is evident. It is the 
same with regard to a library and its con- 
tents. ‘The memory that can carry 5000 
volumes cannot carry 25,000, and is over- 
whelmed by 50,000. In a long service the 
librarian becomes familiar with a very large 
part, probably with the most valuable 
part, of his books; but by the time his 
knowledge is sufficient to render him indis- 
pensable, he dies. Fortunate is it for his 
library if he leaves behind him a subject- 
catalogue. 

It would not be fair to Dr. Hagen to pre- 
tend that this comparison is exact. ‘There 
is one very important difference. The 
trades are not brought together in our city 
to any great extent. The leather dealers 
and the large dry-goods houses are in one 
neighborhood, and there is a financial cen- 
tre ; but we do not have a ward of butchers 
or a surgeons’ quarter; and if you want a 
particular grocer whose name 1s unknown 
to you, it would take all day to go about 
the city and inquire at every grocery-store 
until you found the man answering the 
description, Whereas the books are classi- 
fied in most libraries, and if, for instance, 
one wants at the Boston Public Library a 
history of France whose author’s name you 
have forgotten, you would find all the his- 
tories of that country put together in three 
or four alcoves, and instead of taking one 
all day it would only take one an hour or 
two to find any given one. It is true that 
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the public is not allowed to go into the al 
coves there, and therefore an attendant 
would have to spend his hour hunting up 
the book, during which time all the other 
people whom he ought to be serving could 
wait. With such a system the Public Li- 
brary would find it ditt ult, I fancy, to cit 
culate their thousand volumes a day, with- 
out making a much greater draft on the 
city treasurer than they do now, 

It is, after all, simply a question whether 
the public will spend its time in hunting up 
books under all the disadvantages of an 
author-catalogue, or spend its money m 
providing an instrument which will save 
this time. Now if there is any country in 
the world in which time is money, and 
therefore worth saving, it is America. The 
national character demands that the ques- 
tions which an inquirer has to ask at a li- 
brary should be answered at once. Few can 
afford to wait, and these that can are so in- 
fluenced by the hurry of the others that 
they fancy they cannot. But this ts not all, 
People will not pursue an investigation if 
they meet w ith more than a certain amount 
of discouragement. ‘The amount varies 
very considerably for different persons, but 
every one has his limit, and in the majority 
of cases It is very soon reac hed. Hence 
the great importance of throwing as few im 
pediments in the way ot study and research 
as possible. A library, and party ularly a 
popular library or one intended tor young 
students, loses half its value if its consulta 
tion is made difficult and repulsive. It ts 
not merely that those who go to it waste 
their time; but that a part cease to go, 
after finding by a few experiments that they 
get more trouble than protit: by their visits. 
Some men, it is true, cannot keep away 
from libraries; they would like to spend 
their life in one; to them a subject-cata 
logue is needful because they have frequent 
occasions to avail themselves of its assist- 
ance. Other men have not acquired the 
habit of visiting libraries; in their case a 


helpful catalogue is desirable tor the same 


reason that a good location, a cheerful 
building, courteous attendance is—that the 
library may strike them as a pleasant place, 
and attract them to repeated calls. 

But then—the cost! Dr. Hagen’s estimate 
of a million dollars for the three Boston 
libraries is undoubtedly too large, even i 


printing be included. “The proper question 


is not how much has already been spent on 
the various now antiquated catalogues of 
the three libraries, nor how much has been 


in times past wasted in various — talse 


methods of cataloguing, in blunders and 


experiments ; but how mus h it would cost 
according to the system at present put 
sued. Even allowing fifty cents a volume 
for making the catalogues*® and thirty cents 
for printing them, the cost would be less 
than half Dr. Hayen’s estimate. 

Certain objections directed merely 
ayainst methods of work peculiar to Has 
vard College Library need not be noticed 
here. ‘The officers can best judge whether 
hey are well founded, and it they are will 
no doubt reform them * We are concerned 
here only with Dr. Hagen’s objections to 
subject-catalogues, to and to print 
ing. ‘The first has already been considered ; 
for the second card drawers can as easily 
be lighted as anything else, if they are put 
in the right place, and the ecards can easily 
be secured in the drawers by Prof. Robin 
son’s plan, without interfering with the con 
venient use ; as to bulk, the complete cata 


logue of Harvard College Library would 


* have said in another place (. Vator Feb 
10), that the cost of cataloguing in: one large 
library is less than forty cents pet vol his it 
must be understood is for book ho ovarieu 
languages, of all ages, an lL likely to bring uy 
all the difficult questions und t have much 
analvsis Ihe ordinary cataloguing of town 
libraries need not cost anything like th um 
Phe actual expense of catalboyuing 
brary of 21,000 volunie within the ist two 
years, Was 16 cents a voruine 

4 The “long card seem to the weakest 
point in that system; itis ditheult to see any 


use in them at all proportional to their cost 
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not cover three per cent of its wall room 
with drawers. 

The question of printing is not so easily 
to be settled; there is much to be said on 
both sides. ‘The question of printing the 
college catalogue need not trouble any one 
seriously at present. Nothing can be done 
till the catalogue is finished, ten or fitteen 
years hence. Sufficient unto the day is the 
burden thereof. But I may observe here 
that if any practical scheme for printing a 
general catalogue for the whole United 
States should ever be perice ted, the « xpense 
of printing would probably be very con- 
siderably diminished ; and | must protest 
against the way in which the example of 
the European hbraries is adduced to sus- 
tain this point. ‘The universal testimony 
of Americans returned from Europe is 
that the use of Continental libraries—not 
to the favored few who are permitted to 
mouse around in their alcoves, but to the 
general public—is inconvenient and un 
satisfactory in the extreme. It is ludicrous, 
too, to read the praise of the British Museum 
catalogue, when one remembers that its 
compilers do, with the utmost thoroughness, 
all that work which in another part of the 
letter is condemned in American catalogues, 
as “ either bibliographical or not essential 
to the true use of a catalogue.” It is also 
worth mentioning that the officers of that 
institution have declared their preference 
for the plan of heliotyping titles used at the 
foston Public Library, and expressed their 
regret that the immense amount of work 
already put into that “ marvel of sritish 
skill and industry” prevented their aban- 
doning the pasted-slip catalogue for ¢ irds, 

The truth that underlies Dr. Hagen’s 
letter is, perhaps, that libraries are wasting 
money in independent action. Mr. Jewett's 
plan for a general catalogue of all the 
libraries in the country is well known. 
Something might have been done by the 
aid of the Smithsonian Institution, of which 
he was then librarian; but as the directors 
resolutely confined their efforts to the 


propagation of science, and as there was at 
that time no other national organization 
sufficiently strong to move in the matter, 
the plan came to nothing. It has been 
often mentioned since, in terms of regret 
and longing; but no one has had the 
courage or seen the way clear to make any 
definite proposal, Within a few years, 
however, the situation has altered. Libra 
ries have increased greatly in number and 
size. The loss by all doing the same 
work, instead of one doing the work for 
all, has consequently increased immensely. 
When only ten or a dozen catalogues were 
published in a year, and those small and of 
libraries which differed much in their con- 
tents, the evil was bearable, but when over 
fifty are issued every year, and the number 
annualiy published doubles in eight years, 
it would seem that the printers and paper- 
makers are the only persons who ought to 
advocate the continuance of the present 
system. We have now, thanks to the 
Bureau of Education, and to the enthusiasm 
and energy of a few librarians, a growing 
feeling of solidarity and an actual organiza- 
tion capable of dealing with this problem. 
Perhaps nothing will be done; it may be 
that nothing can be done; but it is worth 
while to thoroughly discuss the matter, and, 
if there 1s a way, to discover it. 

In the mean time let us observe that 
libraries are not to be blamed for the 
present system of cataloguing. It was the 
best they could have. ‘The scheme of co- 
operation had been proposed, and had con- 
spicuously failed. ‘There was no hope that 
it would be renewed. ‘There were not 
enough libraries, and they were not power- 
ful enough, and there was not a strong 
enough feeling of the need of good cata- 
logues, and there were few who had any 
idea of what a good catalogue can be. It 
was necessary that experiments should be 
tried. ‘They have been; and the striking 
success of several attempts at separate cata- 
loguing is an earnest, I hope, of the greater 
success of co-operative cataloguing. 
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Mr. WittaAkek expresses the sentiments of 


all cataloguers in his communication 
treatment of anonymous books is a problem of 
no litthe importance, for many librarians are 


in looking up 


\ project 


spending an amount of tinne 


real names that is quite appalling 


is already on foot that will do much to help the 
matter, though it will by no means entirely 
remedy it [his is to bring down to date, alter 


the manner of the * Poole’s Index” enterprise, 
a compact, cheap but thoroughly reliable key 
to anonyms pseudonyms, et as far as they 


are now known This involves the condensa- 


tion and correction of the works now in print, 
and the compilation ot all the matter in the 
hands of the varieus librarians and bibliogra 


phers [his once done by a competent editor 
and distributed to the libraries, further dis- 
coveries or any corrections will appear in the 
special department in charge of Mr. Whitney 


assistant superintendent an I chiet of the cata 
Boston Publi 


logue department of 
and suecessor of Mr 


brary. ‘The 
Wheeler, 
Mr. Whitney has facilities and expe 
make him perhaps the best qualified of Amer 
undertake this de 
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Pur Board t Manage: of the St. Louis 
Put School Library have recently introduced 
de irture i proce sclecting a 
librarian. Having suddenly discovered that 
Mr. Bailey, who bought the first book tor the 
librarv’and had been in charge of it ft ten 
years, was incompetent they reduced his 
salary from $3000 to in rded 
the eight-hour law in order to inthect a twelve 
hour law on Mr. Bailey, requ iw him to be in 
the library trom ten in the morning until ten at 
night At the January meeting when the 
officers are elected tor the ensuin vear, Mr 
Bailey was left out, the salary of t rarian 
was tixed at $2000 a yeal Phere can hardly 
be two opinions about this treatment of Mi 
Bailey, but that is a personal matter, perhaps 
only a mere question of taste The interest of 
the librarv—and, we may add, of the library 


profession —- however, is neither a personal 


matter nor a question of taste, and the sum 


mary dismissal of one librarian should at le. 


be justitu by substituting in his place at the 


brary an othcer who had 


by 


manayement, 


head of an important 
work, experience, and 


Instead of 


earned the position 


efficiency in library 


doing this, the Board elected as librarian a 
young gentleman of unexceptionable pe rsonal 
character, but who, from the professional point 
of view, is open to the objection that he has 
had no library experience whatever The 
whole proceeding seems an attempt to intro 
duce the “* penny wise, pound foolish” policy 


of political demayogues into rary manage 
ment, where of all place it iS most out of 
place. No library can att wd the expensive 
luxury of cheap labor, and if St. Louis expects 
to maintain the reputation of her tine library 
her public must meet such injustice and un 


Phe American 


the foremost 


wisdom with severe rebuke 


public-library system has become 


H 
in the world chietly because it: has had at the 
head men who were killed in their k and 
sure, so far, to be left to ind their busine 
If we are to have a “cis erviee reform: to 
the contrary, it the pul who will suffer 
most, after all 

Mk. irticle in our last issue threw 
rdditional light on the ze question oO promi 
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nently before us all at present His ideas 
received the careful attention ol the committee, 
as their report abundantly testified. The tact 
that paper ts bought at so much per pound and 
in any size desired makes the value of standard 
sizes of paper as unimportant as standard 
sizes of lumber. Really the simplest way to 
determine the size of a book is to measure the 
ind not trouble about the fafer, which any 


dealer will supply of a size to fit the proposed 
book, without loss in trimming and without 
extra charge. Still we find on trial that the 
plan submitte iby the committee adapts itself as 
perfectly as any to certain standard sizes of 
paper. A sheet just one meter long exceeds 
the present standard double medium by only 
1.37 in.; paper of go, 50 and 60 em. length 


would provide for all the sizes, being used in 
double sheets, of course like the medium. The 
yo cm. would give the exact T, D, F, and F° 
sizes. the s0 cm. the D and F*, the 60 cm. the 
S, Q, and F* [tis to be hoped that the vexed 


question of sizes may be now settled satistac- 


torily to all concerned. 


Ir is pleasant to note the interest in the recent 
Conference at Philadelphia taken by librarians 
abroad, from many of whom warm letters have 
been received congratulating America upon 
her successful inauguration of inter-library co- 
operation, Already a number of foreign libra- 
rians have requested admission to the Associa- 
tion, applications which are doubly gratitying 
from the sympathy shown in our work and the 
cordial help offered in continuing it. Mean 
time the project is agitating of holding similar 
gatherings in Europe Already a call has been 
made tor a German conve ntuion ; another is 
contemplated in Paris at the time of the com- 
ing exhibition in that city; and the English 
librarians, it appears, are arranging for still 
another 


Mk. Pexkins’ suggestive check list of t 
fiction (given in our January number) is to be 
followed, we hope, by similar lists in other de 
partments, forming what might be termed a 
series ot mdensed grap hie These are 
intended, of course, primarily for the library 
beginner who is often so hopelessly be wildered 
and lost in the haphazard maze of titles the 
so-called manuals generally give, though they 
may perhaps contain hints which older and 
more experienced librarians may find of 
use Among the earliest ot these lists which 
we hope to print will be one of the books 


most needed by a cataloguer, arranged in the 
order of importance, so that a young librarian 
ean with safety purchase in the order of entry 


Ir is to be hoped that the want of American 
sympathy alluded to by Mr. Arber in his letter 
to the Library Association 1s attributable more 
to a lack of information of the true scope ol 
his enterprise than to any indifference or inap- 
preciation of its importance While its ex 
pensiveness may prevent most of the smaller 
libraries from purchasing copies, the larger 
ones and those more liberally endowed would 
find it one of the most valuable works of that 
class they will often have the opportunity to 


secure, 


Tue second of Mr. Roesler’s letters gives 
further hints on a practical method of co-oper 
ation in compiling a subject-index. As Mr. 
Cutter points out in his review of Dr. Hagen’s 


to the saving such co-operation will effect, just 


ion letter, the public seems to be awaking 


as the librarians are arranging to actually begin 
such organized work. Now that the comple- 
tion of Poole’s Index is assured, it would be 
well to carefully consider the practicability of 
such a plan as the one proposed by Mr. Roes- 
ler, for certainly its successful carrying out 


would be a great bibliographical help. 


We are glad to record among our regular 
English correspondents Mr. J. Porrer Bris 
cok, principal librarian of the Free Public Li 
braries, Nottingham. We hope also to secure 
other able correspondents from England, as well 
as from France and Germany, that all parts of 
the library world may be represented in out 
columns with fresh and reliable news. Library 
methods depend so little upon any particular 
language or locality that it is to be hoped that 
the JoURNAL may be almost equally serviceable 
abroad and at home. Communications, there 
fore, from any source are welcome, if they be 
but pertinent and brief. 


Tue need of larger and better accommoda- 


tions for our many friends has led us to slightly 
chanve the location of the Boston office. It 
is now established in a pleasant suite of rooms 
corner of Beacon street and Tremont Place, 
where the managing editor will be happy to 
see all interested in library matters any Thurs- 
day. On other days the office will be open, 
and our friends will be welcome, but other 
engagements render the presence of the man- 


aging editor improbable. 


| 

| 


TURNER LIBRARY, LPH 


Tuk Turner Library owes its name and its 
le to the town, In TS7t, 


Durner Work 


foundation to a gilt ma 
by the heirs of the late Royal 
on the building was begun in 1573 and com- 


pleted in 1875. In March, 1876, the library 


was ope ned to. the pul lic, the books being 


called for by simple manuscript lists, slightly 
classified, which were to be consulted only at 
the library. On the rst of February, 1577, atter 
having been closed for two weeks, during 
which the books were examined and rear- 


anged, the library was reopened with a printed 


catalogue ready for use, and a « ard-catalowut 
The building, an engraving ot which ac- 


companies the printed catalogue, is of granit 
and covers 3600 feet of land The main hall is 
finished into the roof, and lighted with win 
dows of English cathedral glass ; and the en 
tire building is heated by steam and lighted by 
gas. The whole cost was $40,000 

The library room contains space for about 
§0,000 volumes, with pre sent she lving provision 


} 


for 13.000. The numberof volumes to which 


the printed catalogue refers is only 
fund of $10,000 accompanies the gift, and is to 
be applied to a care ful selection of volumes to 
be added to the nucleus now existi! 

The card-catalogue Is on the same scale of 
completeness whit h will be observed when t 
full number of volumes contemplated ts ol 
tained. The printed catalogue, issued for 
mediate use, is a handsome volume from the 
press of Alfred Mudge & Son, Boston. To 
use the nomenclature indicate 1 by Mr. Cutter, 
itis a triple dictionary catalogue, without im- 
prints, without analysis of contents, with no 
form-headings, with only the initials of given 
names, but with cross-references from pseu 
donyms and titles of the English peerage, et 
and with a subject-index containing about 700 
references, copies of whi hin manuseript may 
be consulted at the library Dates are i 
duced to indicate the period to which a work 
has reference, but net the date of the imprint 
The peculiarity of the print 1 catalogue is that 


it * confines its references to the title-pages of 
the works.” 
The card-catalogue, on the other hand, ts a 


reasonably full exhibit of the actual c ntents of 
the library, whether contained in volumes f 
essavs, periodical literature, works of rete 
ence, government peut It i 
quadruple dictionary catalogue syndet with 


full titles, contents, and imprints 


work of 1 ik the 

selectiot tt ks, of clas 

ing the slumes, a lof 
italowues, has been done 


POPULAR RI 


Puey are t nning in | 
ippre ation of the s thy 
public braries of the Un 
tained their success as an 
The A of 


ticle on free libraries, Savs 


C. Farnham The 


ADING 


nel } 

i it 
wl ithe great tree 
ted ot i il 
tober “th n ir 


aim at is to teach ou wet SSt 
reading, t ke it better than the ¢ { the 
public-house or loafing about the street I 
tion has a high educatior al value which is not 
ilways recognized by those wl » work ny 
the poor They want to su] strong telle 
tual nourishment before they have arouse any 
taste whatever for culture or information They 
forget that what the working-man needs above 
all things is recreation, and that) recreation he 
will have, in some form or other, at any price 
in which re e he is perfectly right. The 
publicans know this and profit: by tt They 
even bring m to their aid to make ei 
bars more attractive Phose wl hoose | k 
for the uneducated ought to act on the une 
H nciple remember ny that reading at an 
education, and that a desire for higher ture 
will follow.’ 

Ihe same spirit ervades the London 4 

rrph of recent date, in an art le or ned 
by a wift for the forn vaion of a free library i 


Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, in which the posi 


tion of the lat John Stuart 


of popular rea yr, is State 
| was or t pres it 
higher intellects, at wh h 


do best to read ine o 


opinion that nothing ought 


travels and natural science in 


altogether oppose lto het 
a reservation in favor ot 
t was to be of a strictl 

certain enthusiast woul 


mathematics, | 


ing, with a few n t 
wh a atlas 

\nother wanted ike 


an poets but would heat 


revit 


the company was of 
to be i it 
nother was not 

and a lady 
poetry, provide 1 that 


vllow not but 
MOK KCC} 
WOrkK reter 
ine 
‘ M } 
i ind the | 
f no later v ter 
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The librarianis 
and subs i ent 
fying and arrat 
the vat 
» Mr. W. E. Foster 
as follows. Mr 
t some meeting ol! 
a dis ot as 
t neducated man would 
\ 


So the storm waged until at last appeal was 


made to Mr. Mill, who had al! the time been 
Sitting in silence. \sked what his opinion 
was, he expressed it tersely and in his own clear 
and incisive manner ‘It matters little,’ he is 


reported to have said, ‘ what it is that unedu 


cated people read Ihe only thing to be done 
with them is to get them to read as much as 


possible The more thev read, the better they 


will learn to distinguish for themselves what is 
worth perusing and what is not. To endeavor 
to lay down any course for them is simply 
ridiculous, and sure to fail in its object. All 
that is necessary is to give them the run of a 
large library, and let them judge for themselves.’ 
There is much reason in this advice, always 
provided that the library to be selected from 


contain nothing positively pernicious.” 


AN ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tue following letter, sent by Mr. Arber to 
the Association, contains matter of so much 
bibliogray 


hieal importance to librarians that it 


is thought best to publish it at length, 
SovuTHGATE, Lonpon, N., ENGLAND, } 
January 27, 1877 \ 
Mr. Mecvit Dewey, 
f Amer. I vy A 

Dear Str: I have read with great interest 
the notice in to-day's -leademy, copied into the 
7Zimes, of your Association. As I am now solv- 
ing the question of English-printed  biblio- 
graphy down to 1660 A.p., T hasten to put my- 
self in communication with vour Society, and 
shall order the Linrary JOURNAL next week. 

The first step was to print the Stationers’ 
Aectsters down to 1640 A.D. Soon after you get 
this letter this will be an accomplished fact 
athing not hoped for in this generation, and 
which | undertook at my sole risk and labor 
only, when everybody, including the company 
itself, had abandoned the attempt 

How great a labor it has een you can im- 
agine V.1to 3 mav be seen in the United 
States ; v. 4 will be issued in March. 

Only 30 large and 200 small paper copies are 
printed It is not stereotyped. On the affear- 
ance of v. §, all surplus copies will be de- 
stroved. About two thirds of the impression 
is appropriated. I have been grievously dis- 


appointed at the want of American support. 


I suppose they do not understand its value 


One fact will help them to do so—namely, that 


out of the 30 large and 200 small paper copies 
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the British Museum have fatd for one large 
and two small paper copies for the general 
library, and another for the department of MSS., 
making four copies in all; and you know they 
know what //er are about in books. 

The first thing that | want your Association 
to do is to help me to appropriate the remain- 
der of the impression. I only think of your 
puptic libraries for such a book as this 

I should say also that, besides the reproduc- 
tion of the text, I have incorporated an amount 
of information. never before brought together, 
of the greatest authority, showing the condi- 
tions of book production in Shakespeare's time. 

As the cost is ¢a rev, | trust to have the 
strongest support of your Association. The 
fifth announcement will contain a most favor 
able notice of the 7imes ; copies will be sent to 
you when ready. 

This, then, is the first step, to locate in all 
the principal centres of intellectual life one 
Transcript for reference 

The second step is only designed. Iam now 
putting two new series of most interesting Eng 
lish books to press. As soon as some progress 
is made with these, I shall begin my great 
f of all Editions of Books printed in 


or her Colonies docen to 1660 A.D., to 


England 


gether with a// edition 


printed by or for Eng 
men abroad down to that date, printed in Annu 
al Lists (with a Classified Index at the end), 
described on a scientific plan, in which the 
¢ shall be the bibliographical unit (possibly 
after the plan of Mr. Sinker’s Catalogue of 
Trinity College), and machined on writing 
paper, with vacant spaces for MS. additions; 
spaces to be left on the side of each of the 
columns of type sufficient for press marks. To 
be printed in demy quarto and royal quarto like 
the 7ranscrift, in two volumes of, say, 800 to 1000 
pages each, at, say, £3 3s. each volume, and no 
limitation to the number of the impressions. 
Or possibly | may publish it in parts. 

These are merely first ideas. I shall be 
thankful in this matter for suggestions so as to 
make the book as useful as possible. 

For this work I purpose carrying out a great 
search—first in our public collections, and then 
in our principal private libraries, doing therein 
for books what the Roval Historical Commis 
sion has done for MSS. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, Mr. 
Huth, the Bishop of London, have already 
promised me the run of their old books and I 


am quite sure I shall have every tac ility tor this 


3 

| 


search. What may turn up Heaven only which are not much read 


knows Meanwhile I have dis ounted mental far aS possific t reve iny WotLK on 
the labor at handling 300,000 books or so the shelves They think wise that | ‘ 
with a net result of, sav, 50,000 to G0,O06 ed do not tult the mission unless the are 
trons eal 
At present the matter is but in embrvo, and | ] regret to sav that we ha ot been sos 
should not have divulged it to yout Societv cessful in Scotland 
had not I seen vou were thinking of something 1 forward you by this post tw ‘ fa 
of the kind meeting he 1 Gla vy. for the ce ration 
I should be content to turn it over to any ol the adoption of the act.” 
one else who would have like fae tics ol Dr. I. A. Campbells speech ry exh 
access > but no one would think of it here tive and convincing, but the ratepay weit 
And it is clear that where the British Museum ifraind of the pent being is think, penny 
collection—vast as it is—would only be made wise and pound f sh Phe proposal was re 
the unit or pivet of the inquiry, such a work jected, as it had previot bene » Edinburg 
must be done in this country amd sil ther n (eovan 
Anner, F.S.A., et think there are only thre four free 
COMMUNICATIONS It appears quite ncomprehe e tome: fe 
FREE LIBRARIES while the small hous holders wo 1 pay least 
for the benefit, they would profit, most by its 
HALL be glad to know if there are any ot , 
adoption, and the large ratepayers w ver 
your libraries in America supported by a 
seldom, or ata events to a much less extent, 
special assessment, how many are so, or, if not, oie : 
: avail themselves of it. 
h the / public libraries praintars 
; Davin SANDEMA 
Il observe that there are 172 of them in your 
States '—an immense number 
In England we have about seventy estal 
lished under ‘“‘ The Free Libraries Act which I | 
Sax Francisco, Jan. 16, 
is an optional matter, to be adopted by a ma . : 
notum f ivs the / 
ority of ratepayers at a spe il public meeting “ 
in a recent number an 
called for the express purpose of con lering 
intluence in fietion Phe practice of veiling 
the expediency of doing so The assessment ’ 
one 1dentityv 1s ning n revalt t mon 
can in no instance exceed one penny per 
. American authors, who have begun to recog 
upon the rental 
r ; nize its value Referring to the same idea, 
iese libraries have been a great success In 
the / iH states It is theught, in 


England. I have made personal inqu 


this way, to pique curtosity and give the novel 


Manchester, where there are six or seven, ind , A 
the chance ot ining a name for itself solely 


find that the readers who begin with the lighter 
on its own merits 


class of literature gradually progress to we rks Whet! 
he wroor notanonven \ i harantec is 
of a more instructive character, many becoming , 
not for my present consideration Phat this 
ardent lovers of the best authors in the deeper , . 
practice is not only being Very enerally in 
channels of mental thought and original re 
dulge by writers, but directly encoutra | 
search in science 
by those terested, mi toe ind 
have seen working-! sitting in their 
however trivial a matter it may seem to the 
reference department, busily oceupre 1 in read 
ordinary reader, or however profitable it 
ins hey were out of work, and as the em . 
promise to tv to the publisher and | kseller 
plovers of labor have fixed hours for receiving 
applications, these lads turn into the raries 
enyaged in ataloguing, it portends only aaa 
and improve their minds im this way whereas 
trona onfusion 
had they no library to go to, they would pr 
(ataloguit in tk (ft me a word 
bly be loitering about the street 
more expre that wil } t be 
I learn also that they are weely used by P ' 
thie ! ‘ ! 
authors who write ft et inal 
with a genuine spirit of liberality the managers * bree 
1 ty ha Apr (sla George Galhe & 
are forward to lend to other districts books : Ret 32 | ‘O 
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whatsoever has not the real name of the 
writer, I consider labor but half paid, and, 
in consequence, most unsatisfactory When 
finished, and the cataloguer turns overt the 
ards for distribution, he relinquishes them 
with a feeling of regret at the incompleteness 
of his work Nor does it end here The pos- 
sibility that the discovery of the real name of 
the writer may anv day necessitate a thorough 
revision and remodelling of the cards, gives the 
librarian no rest or peace, until he himself, or, 
perchance, some more persistent co laborer, has 
brought it to light. Should the catalogue unfor- 
tunately (2) be printed, the more serious be- 
comes the discovery. Erasures are then out of 
the question, and the printed entry must remain 
a useless incumbrance, and a new and « omplete 
one must be made for the supplementary card. 

But I will not occupy the valuable space of 
the JouRNAL by enumerating all the objections 
which are suggested by literary disguises—they 
are painfully patent to all engayed in the thank- 
less task of cataloguing—the fact of their ex- 
istence my readers will hardly question. But 
where shall we look for a remedy Can we 
expect aid from the writers of books them- 
selves Shall they be asked to come out from 
their cover for our convenience Our purpose 
will be well served if, in some future number of 
the JouRNAL, the experience of others may teat h 
us the most practical and satisfactory method 
of dealing with the evil as we find it 

Remote from the houses of publication and 
all the numerous literary founts which surround 


the libraries of the East, our facilities tor in 


Huxley, T. H 
Gray, >. F 
Ure, Andrew tures 
Box, I t 


r/se Carboniferous, Peat, Lignite, Anthracite, 


As a general thing, the librarian or his assist 
ant will have to go in search of the information, 
losing in this way much valuable time which 
could be otherwise well employed 

A subject-index would simplity matters con- 
siderably, but no one library could go to the 


expense of making a thorough index of all the 


formation on these points are very meagre, an | 
our annoyance correspondingly great 


A. E. Wurraker, /tfrartan 


Sr. January 31, 1577- 


the of the Library Fournai 

In my letter of lastmonth I gave you the 
veneral outlines of a co-operative index to all 
the books contained in the libraries of the ’ 
United States I did not go into detail because 
I feared that a minute description of the plan 
would take up too much space for one publica- 
tion. 

Every one connected with a library is fully 
aware of the difficulties he is beset with in the 
performance of his duties. The most com} lete 
eatalogue is only a makeshift, giving a slight 
clew only to his work ; but the greater part 1s 
a matter of memory. The man who can remem- 
ber every article he has read, give the name of 
the author, name of book, and the volume, has 
not yet made his appearance on earth 
The titles of comparatively few books wive 
an inkling as to their contents A student 
may consult fifty volumes before he can find 
full information on one certain point. For ex- 
ample, he desires information on coal. In 
order to get full information on this subject, 
treating on all its properties, uses, products, 
methods of mining, and relations to commerce 
and social science, he must consult a great 
number of works, the titles of which are perhaps 
to him unknown. If he be a well-informed per 


son he may ask for the following works, to wit 


rAl 


On the formation 

Relative value as fuel 

2 *roducts See Coal-gas, Tar, Aniline, etc 
Heating power of coals 


4 Modern coal at mouth of the Mac kenzie 
yo Ancient beds formed of plants 

116 ~=6Ancient beds formed in deltas 

im American coal tiel 

12 Warmth, climate, moisture of coal period 


Bituminous, Cannel Coal, Coal Oil, Petroleum, et 


books contained in it; the work can only be 
done jointly, all taking a share in it, on a plan 
somewhat similar to the following 

1. A uniform card must be used by all libra- 
ries, each marked’ with the initials of the library 
from which it comes 


> Each subject should have its card, and 


- 


bith, Age 
Lyell, Charles Principles Geology 
a 
| 


every article found should be written on it 
giving author, title, volume, ure nd how 
treated Each book should be gone over thor 


oughly, and then marked, so that it will not be 


indexed a second time by error 


3, Each library shou index a certa class 
of books. As no two of them classify the 
books alike, it will be necessary that each ti 


brary shall send a list of the books they itend 


to index to the Limkary JouRNAL, where the sani 
will be published. rhis is done t revent two 


different libraries from indexing the same book 


4. The associated libraries must employ a 


competent editor in some cent il localitv, who 
} 


must arrange the cards sent him into general 
classes (according to some plan that may be 
decided on), and get each class ready 


printer when enough matter has been collec 


co 


Norwood Report on nots Coal 
Daddow Coal, Iron, and 
Paris Univ. Ex.. D’ Align) 
Jamison Coal-Fields an Mi the 
West r 
Huxley. T. H.. Crit sand Addre 
Lyell, Charles.. Manual of yG 
4 
Gray. S. I Operative Cher ry 
Ure, Andrew Dict. of A ind M f 432 
Box, Thomas Pra il Treatise on He 
Lyell, Charlie Principles of Geology 4 
U.S Congressional 


A cross-reference would be made un ler cach 
of the above heads referring to the class undet 
which the subject (coal) is put by the editor. A 
certain discrepancy will appear in this way of 
indexing, for one library may have a limited 
number of books in one class, while another 
may be well supplied. In such case the one 
having most books of one class will index all 
those not contained in the lists published im the 


LIBRARY JOURNAI 
The above is the scheme of a pene! il index 


as it occurs to me It is no doubt faulty, per 


haps even useless, but its publication may help 


to bring about the early publication of an abso 


lutely necessary work, a gener il index to every 


important book. F. E. Rosier. 


Jol / 
to warrant lication Sal have 
to be uid out of a penerall ! ect 
ti i nstitut n ts ul 
of volumes, et 
5s. Kach uy should bear the 
t w lex Quite anut 
of these do this kind of work now , the t 
would therefore not be g ter tl t t 
ent Lhe Boston P l i! € ata it 
Poole’s Index, Medical Depa t of ( 
gress ind put c dk ent index im ta \ 
be used in the peneral index 
6. When a subject is so tat vanced t 
hands of the editor that it can be sent to the 
printer, cach library should set 1a list the 
books it has « Sp al subject [hie st 
itt tiie I ids of thie t lit wi in eth 
like the tk wing 
Al 
Ltt 
I 
Ci 
Pressed 4 ( 
ville 
On the f f 
tsat Brows le. | t \t 
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How ‘ f ic 
Insects 1 
Coal m ex, et 
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Modern coal att Mach 
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\r t be ed of delta 
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zy. ct 
January 1 877 
fot / f 
It occurs to me that a department tor lost 
books would be i valuable feature of the Jows 
NAI For instance, the Loganian Library |} 
lost a rare if not unigt Ww k entitled Ways 
and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware to 
become rich. Printed by S. Keimer, Ph t 
phia, 172 It is fully described in the appen 
dix to the fourth volume of the Men ot 
the Historica Society of Pennsy 
should ke to know if any re ler of the | } 
NAL has seen it Any per putting: am jai 
till Lean claim: it will « ye 
PL Smita, rian 
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lurgy, Fuel. ete. Sea Paleontology, Geology, Mine 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
EDITED BY CHARLES A. CULTFEt 
VOTICES 
periodical 


Great 


INDEX : a classified index to the 


of the United 


literature States and 


Britain, contents of the transactions and pro 


ceedinys of learned societies, new publica 
tions of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. Vol. 1.,nos.1 and 2 
lan. and Feb. 1877. New York, Wm. Erving, 
37 Park Row. 16 p.Q. Sta year | 


Arranged in 15 classes, subarranged alpha- 
fhe compiler seems to be a novice, 


A and 


have 


betically. 


as he has not vet learned to disregard 


The at the beginning of titles, so that we 


“The Molly Maguire trials” coming between 
‘Second appeals in Admiralty causes” and 
“Women in the legal profession The pres 
ent number, perhaps because it was got up 
in a hurry, is badly printed; and the black 
type used to give prominence to the titles is not 
well chosen, being both homely and hard to 
read The abbreviations are not) uniform: 


have Popular Science Mo., some 

Mo. 
Monthly In 
sort the names of periodic als ought to be given 
that 


sometimes we 
-in one title Harper's Mo., 
a work of this 


times Pop, Sei 


in the next Penn 


possible instead of every 


as brietly as 
reference is accompanied by the place of pub- 
lication of the journal If any one who would 


ever look at this Index needs to be informed 


that “ The 
ire published in London, or that Harper's 
New York, let 


a list of the magazines 


Cornhill” or ‘* Macmillan’s maga 


zine 
or Aq pletons’ are pul lished in 


it be done once for all in 


indexed, prefixed to the first number, and if 


necessary reprinted from time to time Po repeat 


this information in every relerence 1S simple 


waste of time in writing and space in printing 


the list If these blemishes were removed, and 
if the subarrangement of the tes, instead of 


\and The and by other 


words almost equally unimportant, were 
indicated 


being determined by 
made 


according to the word which really 


the subject of the article (which could be print- 


ed in spaced type), the Index might become a 


very welcome addition to our library tables, 


and a great assistance to readers and writers. 


We hope that the only reference made to this 


journal is not a fair specimen of the compiler's 
cccuracy. [tis 
A Universal Catalog It« Necessity and Practicalility. 
hes Bib. four.. N. ¥.. Jan. 4 


No reference is made to the other articles in 


//IBRARY 


JOURNAI 


the same number; the author's name is omit- 
ted ; and the 
month, as the article was not in the January 


reference is made to the wrong 


but in the November number 


“In 186s,” we read, “the editor of this jour- 


manuscript for the first num- 
liter- 


nal prepared the 
ber of a classified index to the periodical 


ature of the United States Circumstances, 
however, prevented its publication, and the 
manuscript index was continued to the present 
year It will be published in one volume, if a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained 
to warrant its publication.” If the proposed 
volume is well classified it would be extremely 
useful, and would not be entirely supe rseded 
even by the continuation of Mr. Poole’s index ; 
but if itis divided into only eighteen classes, 
like the present in lex, with no subdivision, it 
would be about as useless as any index could 
long 
What 
chance would a reader have of tinding in it an 


John 


there was on Thackeray or Shakespeare ¢ 


possibly be. Imagine a list 70 


under the head of 


pages 
“ Literary criticism.” 
of finding all 


article on Burroughs, o1 


RECORD RECENI SSUE 
followin ist, compiled from wrious source 
nied in vies fara f is miade from 
fua llation, the plan recommended (y the Committee 
Co-operative Cataloguing ts 
\. Library economy and history, Library ref 


St hools, li 


handbook 


museums, ete 


of colleges, 


BALTIMORE 


braries, Balt., 162 


p. 12°. | 107 


Boston 


and work at intervals of five vears 


Linkarky. Comparative cost 


| Boston, 


1877.) 3p. F. 


In a letter prefixed to this Mr. Winsor says: “* In an in- 
stitution where such infinite variety as well as great exten 


rk involves 


of detail iS Necessary, any ngie ttem f thew 
and therefore of time and money, ina 
rtion beyond the gain of books 
ok, whether ordering 


an increase of labor, 


prop 


one process up 


; so that any 
single t 


sheif, 


any 


paring for delivery, 


ceiving, pre 
ibrary of 


That is, 


recovery, is more laborious a over 
ooo than in one of 136,000 volumes. the work 


per book increases faster than the number of books or of 


issues.”’ But his comparison needs no such apology, f 
whereas his total number of volumes is 244 times as much 
as ten years ago, his circulation has increased 6 time 


satent-room visitors 12 times, issues in periodical readin 


room nearly s times, books rece mmended 5 times, money 


received from fines, etc., © times, but alaries only 24, umes, 


and the delivery of each book costs only § as much Per 


haps no librarian was ever adie to make a more gratifying 


exhibit 


¢ 
4 
cA. C 


IWERICAN Lith 


MERCANTILE Lipraky Assoctallon 


FRANCIS 2yth annual report of the pres 
dent, treasurer, and librarian, 157¢ San 
Franciscv, C. A. Murdock & Co., 1577. 47 
+ [1] view ) 
In ie, § 77.853 expe book int 
re at 7.579 f whi 71.4 pe ti 
fiction t er of vols.. 44 itiat fe 
$: juarte d es. $ 
Naupk, Gabriel. Advis pour dresser une bil 
liothéque Réimprimé sur la 2e edition 
(Paris, 1644 Paris, Liseux, 157¢ XV, 130 
p. 18". (§50 copies.) 110 
NorrinGhHaM FREE LIBRARIF ANI 
MtseuM gth annual report ol the com 
mittee to the [Town] Council. [157 
is p. O 
Additions in 1576, 1 vols. ; total ) 1.909 3 
culation, 1 f which 82,611 were n s, tales, etc 


Sr. Louis Mercantil 


31st annual report, Ot Louis, the Associa- 
tion, 1577 34 p. O. {112 
Vols. added in 1876, 2570; ¢ tal, 46,485; circulati 
140,775. The supp ent tot a italog 
was completed in Au t. It gives [in 135 
titles to 4500 Ou utalogue plete 
because it fails to give every } ul f every author 
nder t autt s name, and I f the classes! r 

w grow arge as to need an index of subjects t 
guide thes 


Papers relating to the 


Willard 


Letter of 


Wittakp Library 
establishment of Library State- 


Hon Willard 


defining the objects of the trust, 


trustees , 


ment of 
Carpenter, 
Deed ot 


property to trustees. Evansville 


J. Healy, printer, 1876. + 40+ 9 
Property lued at $400,000 given for a public park 
and librar 


BELGIUM. ARCHIVISTE GENERAL DU RoyAUMI 


Tableau synoptique des archives de |'Etat 


dans les provinces. Bruxelles, imp. ¢u 
Moniteur belge, 157-. 16 p. 4°: 
Léopold. Inventaire général et 
méthodique des manuscrits frangais de la 
Bibliotheg it Nationale lome 1 The 
ologie [2425 mss. |] Paris, H. Champion, 
157° 13) + clix 201 p. O 
A valuable intr rction gives the plan of the work, a 
sketch of the history of the depa it of manuscripts, 
ut vudition May t,t 
pp. long, of the principa arian k-lover and 
literary establishments cited in the mventory 


No. I 
Dex 


Harvarp Linkaky Bulletin 
List of the more important accessions, 
1875 to March 1876. 15S pe 


Voi No. 6 


put ous tes auspices ae i 
ve. Tome 6. Malines 
8577 \ Ss p. 8 
rial les arehis 
nales antericures a Departement du 
Nord. Ville de Doua » e AA 
constitutits et poltiques ie commu 
wille, imp. Darel, 1577. 64 p- 4 jars 
1877-75 By Harriet A. Tenne tat 
librarian, Jam. 1, 1577 Lansing, Wo S 
George X& state printers, 1577 


List (no. 3) of additions, Sept. 1575 to Oct 
thre revised rules if 
| 
PuRNER Free Linkary, Aa Cata 
logue, Boston, 1877. [5] + 93 Pp. View ) 
(pene Mar 2 ls.; | ar pen 
M i Wed.. Sat 2? and every y 
day, ! e book taken at a time; lbrana 
Cha ( Farnham ; atalogue brief, prett we 
planned, but w a prof f ita type of very 
i le ity 
Usiversrry oF Deseret. Supplementary cata 


the libri 
Salt L 


Deseret news steam printing ¢ stablishment, 


bopuc of books in 


cally arranged ike City, Utah 


16 p. O {122 


157¢ 


Berroccl, Giuseppe. Repertorio bibliogratco 
delle opere stampate in Italia nel secoto 
xix. Storia. Vol. Roma, tip. Salviuces 
e % de M. Armant 1871-7¢ 24+ 50 


324 108 + 144 6 yo p.d 10 
{123 
Cozz0, Salvo 124 
g. Sa AS Daler 4 er 
Baron Starabba, in w h he sakes n er vidit 
to Minieri-Ricew's ** Notizie tnografiche e ta gd 
Rob Bibliographie der Musik Sam 
melwerke d. 16. u. 17. Jahth Im Vereine 
mit X. Haberl, A. Lagerberg, u. ¢ 
Pohl bearb. hrs; Berlin, Liepmann 
solin, 1577 IX « } ol 
biicher-C atalog 


Verzeichniss der in der 2. Halfte des 19 


Jahrh. im deutschen Buchhandel erschienen 


20 


Nexans, Inventaire des archives de 
ville de Malines, de teu P 1. Van Doren, 
No FREE P LEN I 
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Landkarten. 5. Bd 
Leipz., Hin- 


[126 


en Biicher u 1871-75. 
Bearbeitet von Rich. Haupt. 


richs’ Verl., 187 590 p. 4 


von Werken iiber den Zeichenunter 


richt nach den verschiedenen Zweigen des- 


selben fiir Schul- und Selbstunterricht 
Supplement. Neuwied, Heuser, 1576. Xu 
+ 37 p. 3”. [127 
PrArzMANN, Julius. Verzeichniss einer Aus 


wahl amerikanischer Grammatiken, Warter- 


biicher, Katechismen u. s. w. gesammelt 
von P. Leipzig, Kohler. 38 p. 8°. 4m. [128 


An exact description of a small but very valuable 


collection chiefly of South and Central American gram- 
mars, etc., with biographical notes. /'etz4oldt 
Sr. Perersburc. ACADEMY OF Secl- 


Tableau 


al phabétique 


général meéthodique et 


des matic¢res contenues dans 


les publications de l'Académic Impérial 


des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg depuis sa 


fondation. Ie partie Publications en 


langues étrangéres. St. Pétersbourg, 157 


vortant work, entitled 


1 ed in 1875 an imy f 
graphic academique (8vo), mw hich a list of the 
va memb« f the Academy given, with the 


titl full of the memoirs published by each in the 
society's publications, as well as a list, asf ll as poss!- 
l f papers 5 ished in other rns A very brief 
sket { the life of each member es the list of 


hi papers 


hese two works will be of great value to men of 
science, and will supp ent th admirable “ Catalogu 
f scientific papers f the Royal Society of London 
Re Index entationum.”” in .\ 
Monthly record 


bout 


William. <A 


authors, 


Surron, Charles list of [a 


Man- 


Lancashire with brief 


and bib 


1250] 


graphical 


ographie al notes 


chester, Abel Heywood & Sons, 1876. vil 
+ 164 p. O [130 

We ca dially commend the book l.ademy 
Varrreat, Louis Gustave Dictionnaire uni- 
verse! des littératures. fase Paris, 


1876. xvi, 352 p.Q. The complete work to 


be xvi, 2096 p., 12 fasete. @ 2.50 ft 

We have receive rom Mr. Christern the first three 
fascicules of Vapereau'’s ** Dictionnaire universel des 
litteratures.”” An examination of the work shows u 
that something quite practicable an 1, with all its neces 


sary short ings, very useful has been undertaken 


It arms to take ac nt of “men and things, books and 
withors, history and theory, facts and opinions, general 
juestions and hnical particulars, processes and re- 
sults It is biographical, but not wholly or mainly se ; 
it does not, like Allibone, attempt to name all the 


work f each author, much less to include all the 


writers of all times and countries.” It excludes all 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


living writers. It devotes space freely to the great 
y 


anonymous productions which have had so vast an in- 


n the human race—the Mahabharata, the Pura- 
nas, t the Nibel 
Roland, the Gesta Romanorum 

Ihe Bible fills three pages. Even 
to the republic of letters (ditterature des 4 


English language and 


fluence ¢ 
ungenlied, the Chanson de 
Arabian Nights, et 

Bedlam is admitted 


German language and literature 


literature, Alsatian di and the rest in due alpha 
betic order receive 1. A novel feature is the 
inserti f famous works with a simple reference to 
their authors, e.g. Anabasis (Xenophon). Then all 
kinds and forms of literary express: anagram, alle 
gory, ode, drama, trilogy moralities, opera, eclogue, 
Anacreontic, ete., ete are treated of, each by itself 
likewise rhetorical modes and figures Anachronism, 
Accent, Euphuism, Ana (definition, history, and list of 


the same), Amour (“ce sentiment qui a 


wma), Anti- 
inspiré tant d’ceuvres littéraires’’); types lke Harle- 
Pulchinello, Scapin, ete. trou- 


quin, Crispin, Pierrot, 


badours, minnesingers, scalds ; literary quarrels, orders, 
Port Royal; theatres; journals—such are 


the scope of M. Va- 


notice of 


salons ; 
some of the titles which indicate 
pereanu’s Dictionary There is an interest: 


the French Aca 


emy, with a list of members from the 


beginning (each name having set against it the name of 
its predecessor), as well as the list of the occupants of 
each chair from 1. to xt., and of some of the occupants 


of chair xut. Bibliography fills three pages, libraries 
and archives (Bibliothéque) three and a half. Here we 
have an 
le 

have a great many, but none particularly rich in book 
» following 


pportunity to test M. Vapereau by his know 


He says we 


ive of libraries in the United States 


and the only ones worth mentioning 


Cambridge, 92,000 vols. ; I 


Astor, 60,000 ; New Haven, 53.000; 


The Library of Congress ts ignored, th 


ganian Company, 60,000, 
and Boston 
50,000 1 igh it 


many volumes as the sum 


Vaperea i He 


lacks but 4000 of having as 


of these antiquated statistics of M 


llows us a grand total of 4,700,000 volumes—a hgure 
certainly not derived from the Commiss« of Educa- 
tion's late report, which enumerates public 
libraries with an aggregate of 12,276,964 ¥ lume 


Nation 


3. CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS 

Bulletin du bibliophile, Oct. Bibliographie 
Franklin Note 
historiens.—Revue cri 


|. Bon- 


hampenoise (suite) 


sur ie recucil des 


P. Salin Publications de 


tique, 


nassies.—Nécrologie. 


Polybiblion, Partie littéraire, Jan Romans, 
contes, et nouvelles, par 
rendus, etc.—Bibliographie rai 


par 


Firmin Boissin.— 


Comptes 


sonné de VAcadémie Frangaise, VI; 


Ke rviler. 


Rene 


ARTICLES IN PERI/ODI- 


CALS 


4. REFERENCES TV 


olutionaire ; par J. M. Richard 


Bibli tphie 


L’union, 6 déc, 1876. 


ducs de Milan.—Bulletin 


thegu 


du bibliophile, aodt.—sept. 1876. 


a 
489 p. [129 
~ I Rowal Academy of Sciences, et of Belgium 
— 
Le des 
: 


AMERICAN Ll Jt 1/ 
‘ Jyons queries contains Vil us bit ray! i 
j graph 
nov notes, which we to her et 
es bi thegu Lyon ; par L. Niepee The Russian for S 
iu 187¢ the continuation of Smirnovs 
1 
Purkish libraries, et 
Rostov notion {the Public Library | 
mr Feb. 
l eis a lesson for New York i B 4 
ess of t} it Bost institut 
he catalogu by Charles A. Cutter n 
\ Feb. 8 Covet \ ywisting ofth it to 
Mr. Cutter’s letter in the .Va Feb. 8, re Sir Roger which were ginally shed in 
plying to Dr. Hagen’s tien t the , with an introductory essay 
reference ca by John Hlabberton G. Putoan 
est. presentat bat has been made of the usef : 
Sons ) brie } 
ness 1 necessity of such key a great library I I XI I I t th i 
Wh etting right the exagg t ate the class 
at of h tal P he sa ‘Is it rtain th ’ 
Meg AKMITA Ella S.. The childhood of the Fn 
e rent tw a u 
inten n the library, if the library was to be lish nation: or, The beginnings of English 
me three times as useful u ence?’ Th history VN. Y.. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1577 
share the fe the pr ts wl com 
plain thatt generous-minded are m e willing l) I Richard Irving The | la of the 
withal f ekeeping after they a It 
pang Fel , indians, etc., of the great North American 
frrbune, be 1 
desert: with an introduction by William 
Cognizioni nt hi Blackmore N. Y.. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
ital., 15 gen 1877 [1876] Iv + 44g8p..mayq and 19 plates 
A notice of R eyre see I irn,, Bibhiog.. 0) 
n 57.) 
Ermenporr, John J. Outlines of lectures on 
Lenox jopened the history ol philosophy F 
Feb., p. 126 Putnam's Sons, 1876. x +298 p.D. $1.50 
Our public? vies; by M iH Lippincott’s mag., } 
John The Barton experment 
by the author of “ Hlelen'’s babies N.Y 
Prisé 1 hibliothigue du président Lizet, en G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1877 [1576]. vi+ 202 
1" j j 
454. pal L Douet d Areq a I) paper, 
/ / Chart ye livi Mr. John H erton i w acknowledged as the au 
thor of ** Helen abies 
Public “brani of London.—American 
Lacy, Henri van. History of French literature 


Vol. 1: from its origin to the renaissance 
Phe Pi \ bb 1} 

fu [bs J. M. Hubbard] N.Y..G. P. Putnam's Sons, 157! Xiv + 342 


Pubic ter, Feb. 3 McAnpam, Graham An alphabet in finance , a 


ur ot simple atement of permanent prt pre 
ind their app! ition to questions of the day 
pract f t Catalog tg the reas = 
therefor, not. perhaps that © may run that with introduction by R. R. Bowker. N \ 
adeth it, —it sa too long for tha at G. P. Putnam's Sons, xix 210 p.D 
that farin though fool hal - 
pla 2 yfaring 1 gh $1.25 
not err there N tt Purner Library 
has had it printed in a separate for ind it would) = SyprpoMan, Edmund ¢ Octavius Brooks Froth 
be well for nost at iry to reprint it, mutar 
ingham and the new fa th N. \ G 
mutandis, for distribution among Us patrot I he 
Sons. 1876. §0 1 ) 
autt ha adopted he nomenclature suggested in itnams n 157 » | triait 
the part of the ** Spe al report 75 ¢ 


The Magazine of America tory, ed. by J. A WARNER. Susan and Anna Phe gold of Chick 
Stevens, Librarian of the N. Historical aret Y.. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


lepartment of Notes and g2op. 


Society, its de 


PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES L. WHITNEY 
PSEUDON) 
Cm Pin Ellen Peck 
Grace Ramsay—Kathleen O'Meara 
ve name is given in various cata- 
logues Marian, Marian G., Marian J and 
Marian E. Lewes Some cataloguers, following 
the “ Men of the time,” use her maiden name, 
Marian Evans. The Edinburgh publishers of 
her works state that all het letters to them are 


signed M. E. Lewes 


MOUS WORA 


f a baby New York, 1577 
Sarah Bridges Stebbins 
Varicty ve New York, 1877. Nathaniel 


Morton Safford 


Tue author of “A Dominican artist,” ‘ A 
Christian painter of the nineteenth century,” 
‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” and other works 
published anonymously, ts Mrs. Sidney Lear 
These are entered in some catalogues under 
the names Henrietta L. Farrer or H. S. Far- 
rar. 

“Tie Jericho road” is attributed to John 


Habberton, author of * Helen's babies.” 


QUERIES 

Tur following questions are asked by cor- 
respondents 

“Is the right name of ‘Ouida’ Louisa de la 
Rame. or Ramé, and why is it put under the 
initial R? If she is French, her initial is L If 
she is not, her initial is D, is it not?” 

| The correct form is Louise de la Rame, and 
it is to be looked for under R. Her father is a 
Spaniard her mother an Englishwoman. | 

“ What is the true name of E. Werner ?” 

[A German periodical has stated that the 
author's name is Emilie Buerstenbinder Phe 
correctness of this statement has been ques- 
tioned, | 

1EN SAE 


weve 

! EE. M 

con Cc. 

Fane, Violet 

Ark Arthur (pseudonym ?) 


A vuither of Essays on philosophy 


of literature 
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ANSWERS 


Tue authorship of ‘* Notes on Cuba, by a 
physician,” is ascribed in the Library of Con 
gress Subject Catalogue (i, 255) to “Dr. Wur- 
derman.” S. B. N. 


NOTES AND OUERIES. 
VOTES 

Ke OoK-P1 ATES.—An article LP Note son Book- 
Plates,” in the Art Journal for October, may 
serve by its illustrations to direct attention to 
the French work on which it is base d M. Pou 
let-Malassis’s ** Les Ex-libris francais depuis 
leur origine jusqu'a nos jours.” The subject 
is invested with a good deal of curious interest, 
and collectors of book-plates can variously find 
a justification for their mania in their fondness 
for art, for history, for genealogy, and for the 
study of human character. The coat-of-arms is 
naturally employed as the sign and seal of 
ownership, and is, perhaps, the commonest de- 
vice of the book-plate. It fails, however, to in- 
dicate individual taste and traits, and is worth 
supplanting, or at least supplementing, with 
some original and pertinent design. Of these 
there have been plenty in the three centuries of 
the fashion, and there is no reason why they 
should not be indefinitely multiplied. Etching 
for such purposes is within the capacity of almost 
any one who can draw at all, and photography, 
which now gives us a raised plate from any 
pen-and-ink drawing, furnishes a very tolerable 
substitute for etching. To the revival of this 
latter art, however, under the Second Empire, 
we owe many beautiful oook-plate conceits, 
and two of the most remarkable of them—Vic- 
tor Hugo's and Manct’s—are reproduced on 


wood in the Fournal.—.Vation. 


THE Academy, in noticing the proceedings of 
the Library Conference, says, in relation to 
the general complaint of the perishable nature 
of leather bindings 

“One of the largest libraries in London, that 
of the Lendon Institution, has conquered this 
difficulty by binding all its books in half buck 
ram ; the buckram can be obtained in at least 
four colors (a leather lettering-piece may or 
may not be put on), and is so very strong, neat, 
and cheap, that the rare use of it must be 
due to equally rare acquaintance with the ma- 
terial. Much may also be done to preserve 
leather bindings bv lighting libraries with sun- 
lights, which, properly constructed, are perfect 


ventilators.” 


. 


letter from a librarian in 


Poole 


We quote trom a 
Britain: Mi 


differing from his remarks upon bin 


Great must excuse my 


ling, for I 
find that for books which are often undergoing 


libraries, nothing 


friction, as in our lending 
excels calf for endurance and appearance 
When his remarks upon cloth and vellum 
apply to ientary books, | entirely agree with 
him.” 
OU; 
Wir is the best method for interesting the 
community in rural districts In cireusating li 
braries and reading-rooms ? Ss. B.C. [10 
SHOULD a perfect copy of “ Allibone’s Poeti 


cal Quotations,” bound in cloth, contain illus- 


trations ¢ 
{The cloth, gilt 


plain edge, should not. | 


Wuatl 


of and a 


should; the cloth, 


distinction between a 


Worcester 


pamphlet as “a book containing only one ora 


is the precise 


pamphlet ? defines a 


few sheets, stitched together and not bound,” 


while he defines a book to be “a {| rinted lite 


rary composition usuallm consisting of several 


sheets of paper stitched together or bound.” 
With these definitions can one tell whether 
numbers of the .Verth American Review, Ot the 
lately published “Public Libraries in the 


United States,” ora document from Washington, 


containing one hundred or one thousand payes 
or even 


“ stitched together, but not bound,” 


covered, is a book or a pamphlet? We may go 


further, and inquire if a tract of two or four 
leaves is a pamphlet? Worcester’s definitions 
mav do for the general reader, but will not 
answer for the librarian, who desires some de 

gree of accuracy in his classifications. The 
question here becomes prat tical. Should not 
the subject be referred to some committee at 
our next library conference or sooner, as the 
sizes of books was recently referre 1, and thus 


properly settled, so that in this respect there 


mav be uniformity in our reports ¢ 


(1).—In 


articles should 


OMISSION IN 


exact bibliogray hical work, the 


be retained in beginning the titles, but in find 
ing lists or ordinary cat ilogues, where both 
space and expense are important’ const lera 


tions, the initial article can generally be omitte d 
For 


poses, itis sufficient to give the extreme 


Date ON (2) ordinary put 


dates 


LIBR: 


{RY JOURNAT 233 
separate 1 bv a dash In accurate work, o1 
where the books are especially important the 
date of each volume should be given, as. v. 1 
g8e7: v. "64: 3. 553 4, OF 

SpECIFVIN See eceding 
answer In regard to scientific or historical 
works, ete.. the edition of each volun often 
of importance, as containing altered or lates 
views of the author 

KEEPING Books At the Morse 
Institute, Natick, the librarian, Mr Wight 
finds that a pressed brick is a convement, 
cheap, and etfe tual means for keeping the 
books upright on the shelves. The brick is 
covered with paper and placed upright on the 
shelves, like a book 

The Newton Free Library uses a plate of 
sheet iron about I centim. (4 >» 12 inches), 
bent in the middle at right angles. One tlat 
face rests on the shelt, the bottoms of the 
books, whose weight keeps it firmly in position 
The other face rises at right angles against the 
side of the last book, making an artificial ¢ nd 


to the shelf, being similar to the Harvard book- 


rack. 
GENERAL NOTES 


Newton Free Liprary The new report 


shows that the library is enjoving a constantly 
increasing prosperity, the fifteen months 
covered by the report being the most active 
in its history Fhough the present organi 
vation dates only from May 5th, 157¢ the 
report includes the entire period since the last 


report to the Newton Free Library Corporation, 
September yoth, 1875 
The | 


levers 


ibrary and reading room have been 


secular day during this time, €x 


pt ten and one half holidays The system of 


agencies a loy ted has and deserves sper ialmen 


tion. The different wards 


inconvenient for ome 


scattered that it is quite 


of the borrowers to visit the library building 
To accommodate these borrowers eight agen 
cies have been established by the co-operation of 
responsible persons, mostly store keepers Pwo 


days in the week these agents undertake, with 


} 


out compe nsation, to receive and deliver bas- 


kets of books | reviously ordered by borrowers 


in their vicinity The agents are required sim 
ply to take proper care of the book while in 
thei hand the library itselt collecting fine 

sending motice et Books are, of Course 
returned inthe same manner, the agents recely 


ing books and orders after five pM. on the 
two days of each week The baskets or boxes 
of books are carried to and from the library by 
the expressman, at a cost of about cighty-two 
cents per hundred volumes, a trifling sum com- 
pared to the accommodation afforded. The 
circulation of books will have spec ial interest 


because of the peculiar plan described 


Newtonville. 9,007 
Newton Centre... 955 
Auburndale....... 
Highlands ‘ 3,072 
West Newton.... . 2,058 
Lower Falls (11 months) | 
North Village (28 days)....-- 1ol 

. 99,616 


We give concisely some items of interest 


Increase of circulation for 12 


months... 24.457 
Largest daily issue (April 14) 504 

monthly issue (March) 8.535 
Average daily issue.....- = 204 
Library cards issued 6,155 
Increase for vear 1,201 
Books lost... 15 
Re-covered in paper..----- 160,021 
Delinquent notices (9 months) 1,45¢ 


Per cent of books drawn 
Fiction and juveniles 
Poetry, Essays, and Art.....-+- 7-79 


Travels, Agriculture, and Horti- 


culture..... 6.21 
Biography and Theology....... 4.20 
History. .....-- 2.92 
Natural Science. . 2.69 
Magazines. ....-- 
French, German, Italian... 87 
Political Science | 


They hope by the use of « lass-lists of special 
subjects to reduce even this creditable per cent 
of fietion The report discusses somewhat the 
question of novel-reading, urges the collection 
and preservation of matter of local interest or 
specially pertaining to Newton, points out the 
importance of a new ¢ atalogue, and a good one, 
estimating that the 13,000 volumes will require 
a s00-page double-column large octavo, involv- 


ing twenty months of preparation, at a cost of 
$1500 and l rints rs bills of $2so0o0tor 


The city is asked to authorize the police, as in 
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Boston. to aid the library officials in verifying 
residences and recovering books kept over 
time, it being claimed that such assistance can 
be rendered without extra expense. 

Tue Wittarp Liprary.—Evansville, Ind., is 
to become the possessor of one of the most 
richly endowed public libraries in the country. 
By a deed of trust, Mr. Willard Carpenter has 
given the sum of four hundred thousand dollars 
for the establishment of a free library, to be 
known as the Willard Library, and which is to 
be located in a public park, provision for 
which is included in the trust. It is the hope 
of the founder that eventually an art gallery 
may be connected with the library. The prop- 
erty is deeded to a self perpetuating body of 
seven trustees, of which Mr. Carpenter is him 
self cne. The papers relating to the establish- 
ment of the library have been published, and 
contain with great fulness the donor's wishes in 
regard to the management and character of the 
institution. Mr. Carpenter was born in Staf- 
ford, Vt.. in 1803. After teaching s¢ hool and 
engaging in mercantile pursuits in Ohio, he set- 
tled in 1824 in Troy, N. Y., where he was in 
business for fourteen years. In 1537 he re- 
moved to Evansville and engaged in the whole- 
sale drvy-goods business. He has lately estab 
lished a “ Home for the Friendless,” and is de- 
voting the latter years of his life almost entirely 


to philanthropic works. 


Bripcerort (Cr.) Linrary.—The sum of 
nearly $1200 has been raised by subscription to 
pay the indebtedness of the library and to pur- 
chase new books. The library is now being re 
arranged and catalogued, and will soon be re- 
opened to the public It was decided not to 
press the application made some time since to 
the town for financial aid, since, if the library 
continued to belong to the Association, a grant 
of money raised by taxation might im] roperly 
lead the way to the misuse of the pul lic money 
in various directions. The directors of the 
Association felt unwilling to transfer the library 
to the town, even if they were able to do so 
legally, for fear that caucus nominations, rota 
tion in office, and other features of the politics 
of the day would not tend to promote tts true 
prosperity Accordingly a subscription papet 
was circulated with the result above mentione d 
An advertisement for a librarian rece ived over 
sixty answers in three days, not a few of them 
from persons of intelligence and culture, though 
the salary offered was quite small It is be 


lieved upon good grounds that bequests will 


| 

| 
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eventually be made to the library which will 


render its financial management less of a 


burden than it has been in the past 


om 


The « 
on of the Winn 


Woburn (Mass.) Pt 
} 


mittee entrusted with the 


ositt 


legacy, for the erection of a new library build 


ing, has finally decided upon one ot the nine 
plans submitted, and work will be commence d 
immediately The building w extend one 
hundred and sixty-five on Pleasant street with 


a depth of seventy-five feet in its widest part, 


the effect of which, though perhaps making it 


appear ill-proportioned, will be to furnish an 


abundance of light—a consideration of more 


than ordinary weight where not only a library 


but a reading-room, art gallery, and museum 
must be provided for The stvle of architecture 
is to be composite, and the material stone with 
suitable trimmings. Over the entrance there 


will be a tower seventy-five feethigh. Thel 


ook- 


room, reading-room, and museum will ali open 


directly out of the art gallery into which the 
main entrance will lead Necessary offices will 
be on the second thoor, making the public 


rooms accessible withoutelimbing stairs The 


estimated cost of the building is $75,000. We 

hope to give the groun l-plan of the building 

(with explanations) in a succes ling number 
WATERTOWN (Mass.) P Link aky.—Start 


ing in 1868 with a subscription of between $6000 


and $7000 presented to the town, and rel 
upon the free gifts of books and pam] hlets from 
citizens favoring this enterprise, and upon the 


appropriation made by the town, this 


annual 
library now rejoices that it numbers upon its 
shelves over ten thousand volumes Pen thou 
sand is easily said, and the number is small com- 


pared with the three or four hundred thousand 


of the Boston Public Library, but for a small 
town like Watertown it means about two 
volumes for every man, woman, and child in 
the town. In this respect it compares well 


even with Boston fen thousand volumes 
mean a large amount of work, gencrous giving 
and an enterprising, liberal spirit in the man 
agement of town affairs These volumes, be- 


sides nearly as many pamphlets, are not idle 
upon the shelves. The rooms are open every 
afternoon and evening as freely to all as the 
street-corners, and it is hoped somewhat more 
fruitful of orderly and profitable thought. Such 
institutions springing up in all our towns will 
do much for the future success of our republie 


Boston Transcript 


LiBbRARII NG STA Mr 
S. Kimball, Chiet of the S. Life-Sav 
Service, in fis) rep t the Secreta thre 
Treasury tor the il vear | th 
i876, records the esta hit 
hibranes tor use at the i thie t 
I h library { ns ah exce n 
of books of travel, ot vdvent t ‘ i 
tion; works of het SSay some volume 
of religious counsel ind instruction, a t 
for use in worshi] and these libra 
prising more than six hundred \ i ‘ are the 

ft of a Philadelphian lady as a memior il te 


books to the lite iving stil S are uso a 
knowledged by Mr. Kimball cow 
LinkaryY oF Spottord’s pet 
severance n oh efforts to secure a propel 
building for the brary s 1 it ist a 1 it 
would be rewarded The library comiumnitte 
has always favored the project, but the measure 


has been | 


necessity is how 

present Congress 1s but hesitatin is to the 
best site, all favoring a new ome 
kind Three pl ects have been propose | 
thie purchase of lands east of the Last ¢ apital 
Park ; the use of Jud iry Square, which be 
longs to the government, and ts very centrally 


and the extension of the central pot 


located ; 
tion of the Capital three hundred and titty 


feet 


| 
The bill as t rought in favors the first ot these 
though many preter one ol the others 

THe Toner Mepicat L The otter 
of Dr. J]. M. Toner, now of Washington, to 
donote his library, valued at $20,000, as a 


nucleus for a medical library in 


place of his birth, has caused some expression 


of regret from the former city Pittsburg 

slow to accept because the pilt coupled with 
the conditions that fire-prool buildis be 
erected, and that the library be « illed after the 
donor's name The committee hesitate to 
adopt the name, tor fear that in the future some 
one may be deterred from giving larger 
amount because it would only swell the credit 
of the founder. Such reasoning, uit be cor 


shortsighted 


Phe 


rectly reports d, seems very 


art 


Lenox Linrary (N. 
containing sonmit hundre and forty [ra ntingss 
and tifteen pieces of muary now formally 


days, from cleven to tou mad 


cataloguing of Ue bo k not vet sulhiciently 


completed to allow of their u inspection 


a 
BR ARY JOCRNA: 235 
is. 
The 
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but it is hoped before long to open the entire 
library. Meantime tickets to the art depart 
ment can be obtained by postal application to 
Mr. G. H. Moore, Superintendent, Lenox 
Library. 

AMERICAN BisLioGRAPHY ABROAD -A mili 
tary periodical, published at Teschen, in Aus- 
trian Hungary, the Ocesterreichis h-uncvarische milt 
tarische Blatter, finds occasion, in noticing one 
of the quarterly bulletins of the Boston Public 
Library, to say: “In this bulletin, to our great 
surprise, we find avery well written and complete 
essay upon the literature of Waterloo and the 
campaign of 1515, with an appendix of a similar 
scope on the best maps for studying this epoch 
of the history of war. [tis with shame that we 
compare the resources usually devoted in our 
countries to literature, and to libraries, private 
and public, with what is appropriated by citi- 
zens of the United States, to whom the ignor- 
ance of Europe is so prone to disallow the 


higher graces.” 


Harvarp Linrary.—M. Molinari 
(Lettres sur les Etats-Unis. Paris, 1876, New 
York, F. W. Christern), visits the Library of 
Harvard College, ‘of which the personnel is 
composed in great part of young misses. Ob 
serve that this library is almost for the exclu- 
sive use of the students of the University. 
But the young misses ol Cambridge sont des 
personnes savantes et Sages ; they have studied 
Latin, ay, and Greek too, and | am assured 
that they have no passion fot anything but the 
catalogue. It is true that this catalogue is a 
marvel of method and clearness.” And then 
the author describes the little drawers of the 
Harvard library, which, deservedly, are becom- 


ing famous the world ov er.—Nation, Feb. 22. 


Boston Pusric Lise \nY.—The new rules re- 
duce the time for which books may be drawn 
out from four to three weeks, and a renewal is 
necessary at the end of the first week. Books 
which have not been in the library six months 
cannot be kept longer than a week, The new 
regulations will undoubtedly enlarge the cir le 
of readers and quicken the circulation of new 
yolumes, though it may tempt readers to in- 
dulge too much in the habit ot * skimming.” 


Purtic Lisrary.—The Hon. E. 
J. M. Hale recently sent the treasurer his check 
for $1500 for the purchase of periodicals and 
popular literature. Shortly before he had sent 
the library $3000, thus making #4500 given by 
him within a month. 


Tue Best Reapinc.—This admirable hand- 
book will be reissued this year tn much 
extended shape, the old plates having been 
broken up, and the matter of the supplements, 
as well as new titles up to date, being incor 
porated in the body of the work. Mr. Fred. 
B. Perkins, of the Boston Public Library, has 
done the editorial work, Mr. Geo. Haven 
Putnam, the original editor, giving it also the 
benefit of his practical experience. Mr Put 
nam has also added, under advice from scholars 
ot each language, lists of books in the Fren h, 
German, and Italian languages. The new edi- 
tion will make a small octavo at $1.75. In 
addition to this, the Putnam house proposes to 
publish a quarterly list, under the title of 7% 
Library Companion, with brief descriptive notes 
by Mr. Perkins, who has a remarkable faculty 
for putting a great deal intoa few bright words, 
and it will combine these lists into an annual 


one at the end of the year. 


Tue regents of Michigan University ask for 
$2500 a year for the purchase of books for the 
general library. 

A REDUCTION from $2250 to $2200 in the sal- 
aries of Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Solyom, ot the 
Library of Congress, was recently propose d in 
the House, but fortunately lost. 

Mr. Joun H. Dexrer, who recently died in 
Boston leaving a large estate to be administered 
under a will, was a generous patron to the Marl- 
borough Public Library. 


Tue Watkinson Library, at Hartford, of which 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull is librarian, has 
$124,777 invested. It received last year $10, 
184 and spent $3587 for books. The library 
numbers 29,612 volumes, 1112 having been 
added last year. 


Tue Newton Public Library has lost a warm 
friend and benefactor in the Hon. J. Wiley Ed- 
mands, who recently died of heart-disease at 
his home in that city. He originally gave the 
library ten thousand dollars tor its building 
and five thousand for books, and since has also 
annually given five thousand dollars for the 


purchase of books. 


THe Marlboro’ (Mass.) Public Library has 
received six unbound MS. books containing 
the names of prominent persons In Boston and 
elsewhere with the dates of their marriages, 
deaths, etc. These books were compiled from 


newspaper files by the late John C. Hobart, of 


Boston. 


: 
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GREAT 


NATIONAL Alp to LocaL CoLLectTion A 
conference of the mayors and chairmen of com- 
mittees of the leading corporations ol the king 
Birmingham on the 6th of 


dom was held at 


January. A prominent object of the meeting 
was to make united application to the commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851 for a share in 
the distribution of funds in their keeping 

Asa result of that Exhibition, there was in 
the hands of the commissioners a surplus of 
about £186,000, By careful investment in land, 


this sum has been augmented to more than 


£1,000,000, alter meeting all the liabilities in- 
cumbent upon it. The committec appointed to 
report on the disposition of this property pro- 
poses that the government buy trom them, for 
purposes of science and art, the Horticultural 
Gardens at South Kensington, with the galle- 
them, at half their 


An 


other proposition 1s to sell a portion ot the 


ries and arcades adjoining 


present value, thus yielding £720,000 


ground, retaining the Exhibition buildings and 
view to their 
The latter plan 


Horticultural Gardens, with a 
future use for public purposes. 
would vield the commisSioners over , 


In either case, 


£350,000, 
free from all liabilities. the com 


to expend not more than 


mittee 
£100,000 in the erection of a building in con- 
nection with the South Kensington Museum 
for Art and Science libraries, with the ultimate 


propos 


view of converting it Into an educational and 
scientific library and museum of scientific in- 
struments and objects. 

The 
that the success of the Exhibition was largely 
due to the efforts of the large corporations, and 
that the returns part at least, to 
them, and should be used to supplement the 
tax of 1¢. on the pound allowed by the free 
libraries act. They represent that this sum ts 
to provide all that is needed, and 


conference proposes to strongly urge 


belong, in 


insufficient 
while they would be glad to levy a higher rate, 
the law does not allow them to do so. In the 
same direction, the question of asking direct 
grants from the government for the local 
seums was raised, but after discussion laid on 
the table until the next meeting of the 
in London soon alter 


mu- 


confer 
ence, which will be held 
the convening of Parliament. 


The third matter considere d by the conference 


was an application to the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery and the British Museum, for 
loans of works of art, etc., for permanent oF 


temporary exhibition in provincial galleries. 


Voi. I., No. 6. 


LIBR 


JOURNAI 3, 
They ask only the duplicates ot other articles 
stored away and of no value to the put and 
the request Is so reasonable that it w ll doult- 


less be granted 
ducation ot 


It is strongly urged that the art 


the country is not satisfactorily carried forwar 


by museums In London only, statistics 


number of visitors Birming- 


show that the 
ham, for instance, was last year 300,000 ab ainst 
500,000 at the British Museum 

The whole spirit of the conference was « x 
cellent, and representing as It did Manchester 
Birmingham, Leeds, Shettield, and 


il towns, it must have great we ight 


the othe: 


princip: 

CONFERENCE OF LIinkARIAN The 
recent conference of libramans at Philadel- 
phia seems to have inspired the British libra 
rians with a spirit of emulation, Mr. Edward 
B. Nicholson of the London Institution was 
the first to take up the idea, and the cordiality 


with which his advances were received by his 


confréres is a hopeful sign not only that a 


conference may be organized, but that the 


fraternity will adopt means to give their body 
permanent cohesion Mr. J. Winter Jones of 
the British Museum, Rev. H. O. Coxe of the 
Bodleian, Mr. Bradshaw of the Cambridge 


University, Mr. Clark of the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary, Edinburgh, and Rev. Dr. Mallett of the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, have signi 
fied their approval and their willingness to co- 
operate Mr taken 
another hint from America, from an advertise 
ment in the dthencum, wherein he invites ten 
ders for éuckram bindings 
bered that this kind of binding was strongly 
recommended by one of the speakers at the 


Nicholson seems to have 


It will be remem 


late Conference. 


‘ 


Atthe close of a two 


PRINTED CATALOGUES, 


column notice of Mr. Fiske’s *‘ A Lit rarian’s 
Work” in the October 4AM: 
147) says 

“Mr. Fiske advocates the issue of a printed 


ntic, Lrubners (p. 


catalogue, and, instead of printed supplements, 
making the additions to it by a « ard-cataloygue, 
to be incorporated with it at the end of a given 
To do this only requires the 
the 


number of years. 


line to be drawn ata given year: say tor 


British Museum at the end of 1574, and twenty 


years hence to reprint the original catalogue 
with the additions inserted in their places 
The thousand elephant volumes o! the British 
Museum MS. need not take more than a 
twelvemonth ino passing through the press 


30 


ga 

| 
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Let a sufficient number of printing establish- 
ments have the work subdivided amongst 
them, each firm contracting to furnish a given 
number of volumes according to its means, 
following a printed sample of types to secure 
uniformity. Such an undertaking would, no 
doubt, be costly; but it would be a national 
work, and great as the outlay may be, it would 
press but lightly on any individual. Mr. 
Fiske’s able and interesting article deserves 
reprinting in pamphlet form and being circula- 
ted extensively among public libraries in both 


hemispheres.” 


Tue Linptey Lisrary.—An English libra 
rian writes us: “In the event now most promi- 
nent, of the Royal Horticultural Society vacat- 
ing the South Kensington establishment, the 
destination of this fine botanical library is some- 
what problematical. It can only remain in its 
present quarters so long as the society remains 
there. Quite recently, the trustees issued a cir- 
cular soliciting donations of books, etc.; but 
now the question arises, where are the funds to 
come from, wherewith to keep open and keep 
available for use the only free botanical library 
in London? (See Academy, Oct. 28, 1876, p. 
436.) Why not aid in adopting the ‘ Public 
Libraries Acts’ for Kensington, and thus se- 
cure all the desired ends, including a permanent 


location forever, as well as lecture-rooms, ete. ?” 


Tue British Museum.—By a recent change 
the Museum is to be closed during the first 
week in February, May, and October instead of 
in January, May, and September, as heretofore. 
The public very naturally complain at being 
shut out for a week at atime, especially as there 
is no good reason given for it. The officers 
and attendants are given no vacation at the 
time; so the Atheneum pointedly inquires, 
**Why should the Elgin marbles be shut up 
because the King’s library is being dusted, or 
the books in it arranged and verified ?”) Ameri 
can libraries have learned that it is perfectly 
practicable to attend to cleaning, stock-taking, 
ete., section by section, closing only the small 
portion on which work is actually progressing. 


Mircuett Linrary (GLascow).—Mr. F. T. 
Barrett, Sub-Librarian of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Free Libraries, has been selected (sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Council) from among 
one hundred and twenty candidates, as the 
Chief Librarian of the Mitchell Library at Glas 
yow, an important trust under the administra- 


tion of the city corporation, 


NorrinGHAM Free Lisrary.—The internal 
arrangements of the proposed Public Free 
Library at Nottingham have been improved 
since the general plan was adopted. The build- 
ing will be begun in the spring. 


LAMBETH PaLace Liprary.—The appeal for 
donations of works on Kentish literature, an- 
tiquities, topography, for the library at Lambeth 
Palace has met with considerable success. The 
Kentish collection will greatly help the re- 
searches of those to whom the library is open 
three days in each week. When is the scandal 
of the library being used as a public court to 


be stopped ?—A 


Derby Linrary.—Mr. Bass, M.P., 
recently laid the foundation-stone of the new 
buildings forthe Public Library at Derby, to 
wards which he hascontributed £8000. A ban- 
quet was given in the evening to upwards of 
400 guests. 

Apvocatres’ Liprary.—Mr. James T. Clark, 
who has been acting as interim keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, during the past 
year, was, at a meeting of the Faculty held on 
the 17th of January, unanimously appointed 


keeper. 


THe Atheneum is disappointed that the Li- 
brary of the India Office, filled with oriental 
treasures, is not to have even the miserable por- 
tion of the building occupied by the India Mu- 
seum. Evena few attic rooms are grudged for 
the collection. 

Mk. Joun Porrer Briscor, Principal Libra 
rian of the Nottingham Free Public Libraries, 
has recently issued a second series of his Not- 
tinghamshire ‘‘ Facts and Fictions.” The sec- 
ond edition of the first series is, we under- 


stand, nearly out of print. 


Tue Bodleian is largely in the hands of ma- 
sons and carpenters, but the cataloguing goes 
forward without interruption, and books are 
supplied with the usual promptness, though at 
the cost of some extra labor to the attendants. 
The library has lately had valuable additions 
to its rich collection of Hebrew MSS. 


Dr. Rost, librarian of the India Office, has 
been elected an honorary member of the Asiatic 
Society of Batavia (‘* Bataviaasch genootschap 
van kunsten en wetenschappen.”) 

Dk. Bartow’s book, prints, etc., on Dante, 
Italian history and literature, go to the London 
University College, accompanied by 1000/. 


| 

; 

| 
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consols. the income of which sum will | rovide 
for an annual course of lectures on the Divina 


Commedia. 
GERMAN) 


Linkaky oF THE Reicustac.—According to 
the recent report of Dr, Friedrich Kapp to the 
Reichstag, 


to 35,000 volumes, being strongest in works on 


its library now contains from 30,000 


jurisprudence, political economy, history, and 


politics ; while in works relating to English 
and American parliamentary transactions, poli- 
law, it has one of the 


tics, and constitutional 


richest collections in Germany. During the 
past two vears, under the admirable manage 
Potthast, it grown rapidly, 


has | 


ment of Dr 
both in numbers and importance, so that it is 
now well fitted to answer the wants of the legis- 
lature. The Reichstag of late has been more 
liberal in its appropriations for the library. In 
the five years, 1867-71, but five thousand marks 
altogether were allowed for its support, while 
in the like succeeding period, 1571-76, 117,524 
marks were granted ; and it is now hoped to 
secure an annual appropriation of thirty thou- 


sand for the future. 


Leipnitz.—The scientific and literary socie- 


ties of Hanover recently celebrated the bi- 
the appointment ot 


His 


monument, which was erected by the order of 


centennial anniversary ot 


Leibnitz to the librarianship in that place. 


Saint John, was decorated with tlowers, and in 
the library the valuable manuscripts were re 
moved from their cases and exposed to the 


inspection of the visitors 


Sanskrit Manuscripts.—A full descriptive 
catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Bonn Public Library has been prepared and pub 
lished by Prof. Gildemeister, of that place, the 
author of the well-known Sansert 
The collection is not large, coming mostly from 
the 
chietly interesting as showing the private work 


libraries of Schlegel and Lassen, and is 


of these two scholars. 


ITALY. 


PasseRINI.—Count Louis Passerini, Prefect 
of the National Library in the Uthzi, Florence, 
died on the 13th of January, at his residence in 
that city. He was a very profound scholar, 
devoting himself for years to the study of the his- 
tory of Florence and of its ancient families, and 


made many valuable discoveries which he has 
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yiven to the world in his works His death 
will be greatly regretted by bot! tizens and 
strangers in Florence is he was) uniformly 
courteous and attentive to all visitors to the 


library, to whom he was most 


information 

FLORENCE NATIONAL LIbRARS the 
important acquisitions recently ule to t 
library are a bequest of three hundred and 
eighty-five historical MSS. by the Marchese 
Gino Capponi; another bequest of six thou 


sand volumes, relative to the history of the 


reformation, by Count Piero Guieciardini , and 


the purchase of a collection of rare books and 


rare editions, numbering about fifteen thousand 


volumes, which belonged to Signor G. Nencin 

LireERATURE The 7’ tom men 
tions a Polish library in) Paris) contaiming 
about 45,000 volumes and pamphlet it is 
open from 10 to 4 daily In America the 
largest collection of Polish books that’ we 


know of are the few in the Boston Athenwum 


(about 200 volumes and pamphlets the 
Poli) language, and some translations ot 
boo relating to Poland, chietly in) English 


and trench). 


A Paris P Linkaky.—lIt is proposed to 
establish in Paris a municipal library simular 
Publi This 


is adirect though littl expected result of the 


BLU 
in idea and work to the Boston 
The general publicity given to its 


called 


libraries, 


Conference. 


proceedings abroad has attention to 


the system of American free and the 


French se* so much to admire in them that the 
experiment of a like institution is to be tried 


at Paris 


Tue annual increase in the National Li 
brary is estimated by the authorities to be 4o 
ooo volumes According to the latest report 
the total number now amounts to 2,157,571 

SPAIN AND RUSSIA 
SPANISH NATIONAL LIBRARY Don Jareno 


a Spanish architect, is examining the various 
libraries in France forthe benefit of the national 
Madrid 


library which is to be erected at 


Polybiblion, 


Tue library of the University of Moscow has 


now 173,024 volumes. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


WE begin in this number the promised semi 
advertising department of Duplicates. 1 Offered ; 
2. Wanted. The price charged for insertion ts 
nominal, being simply large enough to exe lude 
long lists of books of little value. Nearly 
every library of any size has a collection of du- 
plicates taking up needed room and making 
more or less trouble to all concerned, without 
being of any conceivable use. All hope some 
day to sell or exchange them. The proposed 
department by giving condensed lists, with 
prices when possible, will be of great service, 
it is hoped, in bringing about these sales orex 
changes. Often the duplicate collection of a 
library contains works greatly desired by other 
libraries, but not readily found in the market. 
Under Offered will be given lists of the books 
for sale or exchange. Under Wanted will be 
given lists of books, especially odd volumes or 
rare books, which any library desires to secure 
either by exchanges or purchase. We hope the 
Duplicate Department way be fairly tried ; for 
any thing that will convert the piles of rubbish 
(extra copies of Webster's Unabridged would 
be rubbish after the library was fully supplied) 
into books of value from the shelves is worthy 


thorough trial. 


IN answer to inquiries as to the paging of the 


JOURNAL, we would state that on consultation 


it was thought best to page consecutively the 


entire contents of each number (including 
covers), as from the nature of the adver- 
tisements the large majority of subscribers 
would probably preter to bind them in with the 
yolume for reference. The annoyance at the 
break inthe paging to those who do not wish 
to bind in such pages would be so much less 
than that of the unpaged leaves to those bind- 
ing in, that we at once bowed to the wish ol 
the majority. A further reason was the diffi 
culty (almost impossibility) of indexing such 
unpaged pages. As the advertising columns 
will from time to time contain classified price- 
lists of library supplies, as valuable to the 
librarian as reading matter proper, the desira 
bility of indexing such pages is apparent. 


We shall assume that all our readers believe 
in labor-saving sufficiently to prefer their copies 
of the JouRNAL cwt, and after this issue shall so 
send them unless notified to the contrary Those 
preferring uncut copies will receive them by ad- 
vising us of their preference. There is a cer- 
tain subtile pleasure in cutting one’s way along 
through a new copy of a book or paper, if one 
has a good paper-knife and an easy « hair and 
plenty of leisure ; but we confess that the paper- 
knife and easy chair and leisure are so apt to 
be wanting just when we wish to glance at 
some given page not yet cut, that we much pre- 
fer ours done by machinery without danger of 
violating the margin as a dull knife or impa- 


tient finger so often does. 


+i 


